FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME 


November, 1911. 


Price 6d. 
Avs 


YES IMGETTING GREYER.BUT IM GROWING GAYER 
THANKS TO 


BEECHAMS PILLS. 
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in 


ESS Between a fat baby and a /it 
SSS baby there is often a world of dif- 
ference; fitness should be the aim. 


==} There is that sturdiness — virility — happy- 
go-lucky liveliness about the Mellin-fed 
child which betoken perfect health, and 
which augur brightly for its future. 


ES ZA Sample and Valuable . 
Book free on recetpt 


(Mention this Paper. 


Have a 
cold bone 


Cold meat Mon- 
day, cold meat 
Tuesday, cold— 
why, one of these days 
your poor husband 
will expect to find 
cold bones on the 
table. 


City Missionary is a Friend in the Homes 
of the People, where he daily expounds the 
Word of God to all and sundry who are 
outside the Churches of this great 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATION of this kind 
is one of the best and most fruitful means 


of reaching the hearts of the people, and for 76 
years has been the distinctive feature of the 


MISSION. 


now employed. 


There is no need to give 
him cold meat ¢his weather, 
at any rate. Make the 
| cold, uninviting joint into 
| a hot and tempting hash 
or stew with a packet of Edwards’ Soup. 


FUNDS MUCH 
NEEDED. 


PS. Dont wo be- 
cause the price tod 
is vising, EDS. 
ways the same; always 
a senny a packet. 


Bas 
Barcray & Co., Lit 


Office: 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Sold in tins and 4d. packets. 
A Perfectly Safe Food for the youngest and most 
delicate child, which has for nearly 90 years been 
the Infant diet of hundreds of thousands of strong 
and healthy men and women. 


USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 
GOLD MEDALS, LONDON 1900 & 1906, ALSO PARIS. 
SampLe Tin sent Free on receipt of two penny 
stamps for postage —Useful Booklet ** Hints 
ABOUT BaBy” post free. Mention this publication. 

Josian R. Neave & Co., Fordingbridge. 


For those requiring a Milk Food for Babies from 
Birth, Messrs. Josiah R. Neave & Co. have introduced 


NEAVE’S MILK FOOD 


It is free from starch, rich in fat ich in fat, and very closely 
resembles Mothers’ Milk in composition. 
Instantly prepared by adding hot water only. 


Al. REVIEW, Nov., t¢10.—"* When diluted with water, 
yie 4 preparation almost identical with human milk,” 


Sample for 2d. postage. Mention thie paper. 


This Handsome Solid Walnut 
Case 8-Day Reguiates (No. 122 


is delivered on ap age paid, to a 
approved « riers or rder and t 
balame by ten mor ‘3 
An accurate timekeeper rikes hours anc 
halves on a deep toned Cathedral gong 
Height 28 inches. Warranted for 3 Years 
Large Clock Catalogue Free. 


Contains the Newest Designs for Draw 
Room, Hall, Kitchen, Bedroom, and al! pu 
poses. All Clocks delivered on approval for 
smal! payment with order, and montt pa 
ments after delivery. 2/-in @ Cash D 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


ALL BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


THEY AID DIGESTION 

KEEP DOGS HEALTHY AND 
THEIR COATS AND SKINS 
IN PINE CONDITION 


Dog & Puppy 
Cakes, Hound 
Terrier and ranasnss 
Puppy Foods FROM 


QUITE DIFFERENT UNPLEASANT 
ALL ODOURS 


THE ONLY FOODS 


or Medkamenta 
THAT DOGS NEED of any hind 


MOLASSINE 


MEAL gives 
Borses Siamiaa 


France, August 6, 1911. 


double the price. 


The 


mperi 


ial 
pewriter 


Al-British-Made 
61; WORDS PER MINUTE 


Gold Medal Brussels, 1910. 


Wins for the All-British Imperial Typewriter 2nd place at the Great Competition at Grenoble, 


60 of the world’s most famous machines entered this contest, including 


54 £20 American Typewriters of the best-known makes. The test was 20 minutes’ copying 


from unfamiliar text, the IMPERIAL sh i 
save one, and the price of the IMPERIAL 


THE IMPERIAL IS OFFERED DIRECT TO YOU 
FOR £10 ON THIS CLEAK UNDERSTANDING 
That after a week's trial you are satisfied that it is in every way equal to the standard machines at 


If it does not give you complete satisfaction the machine is to be returned 


and the price of it—£10—will be refunded in full. 


Fhe simple constructic f the 


Every part i ur d with a view to reducing 


Imperial Typews iter 


hicultue 


almost: imy Die for it t et ut ler. 
fmaniguindi n and increasing its spec upacity. 


There is no stronger, no more efficient ‘machine 


on the market — yet 


its price 


is only £10. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. (Dept. R), Leicester, England. 


London Representative—H. MOYA, 117, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


G RAVES 

MOLASSINE 

£10 


Where the Pen is a Power 


Wherever much writing is done—where 
the pen is a power in the day’s work—you 
find the Onoto Pen. 

It is appreciated and used by all because 


—jt is the cleanest fountain pen, the one 
that cannot leak 

—it saves time, filling itself in a flash 
from any ink supply 

—Iit writes smoothly and speedily, never 
tiring wrist and hand. 


Ask your dealer to show you the British made— 


Price 10/6 and upwards of all 

Stationers, yewellers, and stores. 

Booklet about the Onoto Pen 
free on application to 


THos, De La Rur & Co. Lto., Self-Filli 
-Filling - « 


235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 
Safety Fountain 
IMPORTANT.—For those who require a — pen with a very 


flexible nib, a special mode!—the new “G"—has been put on the 
market. Try this new “*G" at your stationers, 


~ 


best for 
all Pens. 
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Alarming Results of Hair Neglect. 


ROOTS CHOKED WITH SCURF, BALDNESS ENCOURAGED AND BEAUTY 
AND STRENGTH OF THE HAIR ABSOLUTELY DESTROYED, 


“Accept the Help of Seven Days’ FREE ‘HAIR-DRILL’ Before 
Too Late,” Says the Great Toilet Specialist of the Day. 


‘FESHE results of hair neglect are most alarming’”—so =a million men and women practise it every day from 
| s Mr. Edwards, the leading Court Toilet Rovalty downwards 
Specialist of the dav, and inventor of “ Harlene Applied to scanty, thin hair, within a few weeks the 
Hair-Drill egarding which he makes an extraordinary lady or gentleman or child who uses it is the envy 
to all readers this mont the neighbourhood for his or her abundant, bright and 
Neglect of Hair Culture means ultimately the abso- glossy han 
lute los t the urs beauty and strength “ Harlene Hair-Drill rem if aud prevents 
More than any part of your body your hair requires re-forming It cleanses the follicles and stimulates t 
nstant care and attention reots to healthy rowing action 
I a mest delicate and sensitive structure It banishes trritation of the ip and makes the 
This is s n by the fact that illness frequently causes scalp cool, pleasant, and comtortabl 
ill patient’s hair to fall out It makes the hair bright and glossy, lustrous ar 
s ly, it situated in the most exposed part of silken soft 
nd feels the full attack of the destructive It stops hair-fall, ] ents splittin it ends, ar 
serms hich nll the atmosphere (especiaily — the grows abundant ha er the thin pl : 
itmosphere of cities) It greatly improves ¢ 
ura ell a 
THE DANGER. ind w 
Phe It of neglectin It 1 tely cures 
ur dail for ite 
ts f seurf ent 
nd itte ) ta 29 
scaly 1 day to practi 
Mi ing the pet 
ra t sits of THE FREE TRIAL 
llect a nd t lo prove the value 
1 down int Harlene Hair-Drill 
I follicl little Mr. Edwards will set 
t the skin) In utht t 
grows pract it flor a Whol 
H t up a ‘ Pree 
struct includes the tollowing gilts 
alt 
ul t mS Dre 
Harlene Hair-l rt | Hat t 
t i ” ie eha fs. a 2. Al packet of t 
pla Con Cre 
‘ Hair-P 
ithe | | | t leat 
] wnd ind ipart eal 
I st nt sora generally is that wl \ copy of H H ) Manual 
to | t lour and rapidly turns grey tainin full direction f | tes da 
‘ this stage is omitted owing to the Hair-Drill, and I ha pt t i Colour at 
t bet it has had time to lose its colour luxuriant in t | Chutht sent vou FREI 
tage is the fallin t of vour hair in large Remember that t nly 1 vet a splendidly lat 
time vou r comb it If vou bottle of “ Ha ef the H { iny Stores 
i will becon it practically or totally Chemists (or post tree f Harlene ¢ 
If ire a member of the fair sex your han Larger bottl till iv de tained r 2s. od, ane 
t and seanty thin and weal with ad 
ft its former beauty left Cremex 1 btainable im the ime way in 1s. boxes 
Dreadfully | iliating is this condition of seven shamy ; single powder 2d. each. 
YOU LOOK YEARS OLDER THAN YOU 
OUGHT TO LOOK. U 0 
] tine ire prot ibly tormented by an almost FREE 0 P N. 
tol t f the scalp, due to the presence of To THE EDWARD HARLENE CO a 
i H lor 
tter and decaving debris the hau D Gift 
t nd ittractive-lookir evel anes 
I I Its neglect 
I lect at all 
r hair proper! ind scientifically is Appt 
! results are ratifving You always 
face and clean r tes why 
ind clea tl wl not attend pay | 1 par of 
Evervbody has heard of Harlene Hair-Drill Over the world 
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IS QUITE 
DISTINCT 
FROM ANY OTHER 


FOOD OBTAINABLE. 


While easy to prepare, 
it is distinctly not one of 
the “made in a moment” 
variety of foods. Its 
preparation requires a 
little care and takes a 
little time because the 
natural digestive prin- 
ciples begin the process 
of digestion while the food 
is being cooked. 


Benger's Food possesses 
the remarkable property 
of rendering milk, with 
which it is mixed when 
used, quite easy ol 
“a digestion even by Infants 

and Invalids. Conse- 
quently it can be enjoyed 
and assimilated when 
other foods disagree. 

Benger's Food is known and 
approved by all medical men. 

The Proprietors of Benger's Food 
issue a Booklet containing much valu- 
able information on the feeding of 
Infants and Invalids. A copy will be 
sent post freeon application toBenger's 
Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 


Benger’s Focd is sold in Tins, by Chemists, 


etc, everywhere, 
B12 
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TATCHO—THE TRUSTY, 


**EVIDENCE ?” said Mr. Geo. R. Sims 


HONEST HAIR-GROWER 


to the Editor of the “ Daily Mail.” 


“EVIDENCE? LOOK AT MY HAIR NOW. ISN’T THAT CONVINCING EVIDENCE?” 


S all the world now knows, the Romany word 
\ * Tatcho’”’ was appropriated by Mr. Geo. R 
A Sims, the famous author, playwright and 
journalist, as the one fitting title for his momentous 


discovery of the hair-grower, for the sole reason that 
the word /itevally means what the hair-grower truly 
ind tly is—that is, trustv, honest, true—words 


which are the biggest in the business world to-day. 

latcho is not marketed, nor was it ever intended 
to be marketed, in the orthodox methods of adver- 
tised nostrums, many of 
which are foisted upon the y 
public by sheer force of Ul 
enormous amounts spent in 
pressing their claims upon 
the public 

Tatcho was the discovery 
of Mr. Geo. R. Sims and two 
or three medical specialists 
of his acquaintance. Mr 
Sims’ appreciation of the 
tragedy wrought in many 
lives by premature baldness 
and its preliminary thitness 
and greyness of the hair, 
prompted him to publish 
particulars of the cure he 
had discovered for falling 
and grey hair. This public 
spirited action brought 
down upon him so stupen 
dous an avalanche ot 
applications for his remedy 
that he was at his wits’ end 
as to how to deal with them. 

Felling the story one day 
to a select circle of Fleet 
Street Magnates, he was 
delighted at an unexpected 
deliverance from this self 
imposed burden. The Fleet 


The Tatcho Hair-Health Brush was put upon 
the market about a year ago as an adjunct oj 
Tatcho, and is now being used in over 50,000 homes 
Unlike the old style hairbrush—the harbourer of 
masses of germs which become embedded in the 
bristle tufts to poison the hair every time the 
brush is used—you can, by simply drawing the 
thumb across the bristles, dislodge all injurious 
organisms, leaving the brush as sweetly clean as 
a brand new brush for further use. 

Naturally, this brush was 
This is the intended to be reserved 


TATCHO for users of Tatcho, to pre- 
bal pare the hair for Tatcho 
HAIR HEALTH and its beneficent work 


BRUSH This valuable brush is now 


for use with available to all at the 
TATCHO nominal price of 2s. (post 
THE free, 2s. 2d.), though there 


are those who say they 
would pay a guinea for it 
rather than return to the 
old stvle brush. If you have 
any difficultv in obtaining 
this brush from your own 
Chemist, write to the Chief 
Chemist, Tatcho Labora 
tories, 5,Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C,, 
and one will be forwarded 
to you by returning mail 


A POCKET EDITION OF 
THE TATCHO HAIR- 
HEALTH BRUSH. 

A poe ket edition of the 
Tatcho Hair-Health Brush 
is now supplied, enclosed 
in a solid leather sheath, 
with an inner detachable 
linen guard, capable ot 


HAIR-CROWER. 


atedy 


syndicate, took over Tatcho, riher use ping in boiling water, thus 
and a grateful public has Mr. GEO. R. SIMS. at once destroying _ the 


ever since been supplied 
with it, on terms which bring it within reach of all. 


CONCERNING TATCHO'S ALLY—THE 
TATCHO HAIR-HEALTH BRUSH. 
Ringworm and bald patches have attracted a 
good deal of attention lately on account both of 
their prevalence and also of the interesting dis 
coveries that have been made in the natural history 
of the fungus to which these unsightly complaints 
are due. They are highly contagious complaints, 
and in Hotels, Clubs, Government and Public 
Othees, Banking and other Institutions, large num 
bers of people are brought together who constitute, 
as it were, an open field for the growth of the 
invading fungus. The most frequent way in which 
the infection is spread is by means of brushes, which 
are incapable of instant and thorough cleansing. 
The Tatcho Hair-Health Brush alone fulfils all the 
requirements for instant cleansing without trouble. 


germs before they have an 
opportunity of germinating 
In the leather case complete it can be 
comfortably accommodated in the pocket. The 
price post free from the Tatcho Laboratories 
is 3s. 2d 
Apart from its beneficial influence on the hair, 
nothing is more beneficial to the mental or physical 
worker than a brush with the invigorating Tatcho 
Hair-Health Brush 
Your own Chemist or Stores will tell you all about 
Tatcho and the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush. Tatcho 
is a spirituous liquid, the colour of whisky, !ree 
from all grease and smell. It is sold by Chemists 
and Stores in bottles at 1s., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. It 
you have any difficulty in obtaining Tatcho or the 
fatcho Hair-Health Brush, write to the Chiel 
Chemist, Tatcho Laboratories, <s, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C., and a bottle or brush will be 
at once forwarded to you. 
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FR THE ON LY 
Help the Children! BREATHEABLE 
REMEDY. 
9” 
E? Your aid is once more asked by the 
upon 
«| Ragged School Union 
1omes 
rer of AND 
In the 
| Shaftesbury Society 
jurious 
ean as for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, : 4 off th “J 
ward off the perils 
sh was crippled, and badly clothed children of uncertain weather, 
London necessary comfort and uplift in everyone needs the chest- 
atch life. This noble work deserves everyone’s : Bs strengthening medicine 
work nee which is conveyed direct 
gree: support, and contributions are now urgently from a Peps tablet through 
t the needed, and should be sent to the breathing tubes to the 7: 
(post lungs. Whenever a fit of 
there sneezing, a tickling cough, 
they SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., or an attack of shivering 
fcr Director, gives warning of a fresh 
ae a cold take a Peps tablet 
have > 
32, John St., Theobald’s Rd., from its silver wrapper and ; =: 
r own place it on the tongue. ‘s'; 
Chief LONDON, W.C. Then certain new 33! 
abora germ-destroying fumes 
street, will be given off and 
breathed with the air 
iss down the throat into the ii 
L. & C. Hardtmuth’s lungs. This wonderful 
N OF breatheable medi- 
LIR- cine soothes the 
H. delicate air-passages, 
f the and it not only stops 
Brush the cough by clearing 
losed the phlegm from the 
cath, bronchial tubes, but 
Nothing too good can provides the throat 
; dip- ‘f] be said about the and chest with a 
"thus quality of the Koh- perfect defence 
the i-noor. Its silken against the germs 
ve an “PPEELEL] touch and durability that spread coughs, 
make it the ideal pen- colds, influenza, and 
athe Made in cil for every kind of serious 
tories 2 . pencil work. One 
hait, oat > outlasts six ordinary 
ysical 
reve pencils. 
bout 4d. each or 3/6 doz. 
atcho Of Stationers, &c., 
free everywhere. List 
RDTMI 
1. It near 
r the Kingsway, Lon- 
Chiel Is, Drewle n, 
jueen Zurich, Milan, 
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TRY MET 
—The Good O14 Bread. 
STONE TA 
VACUUM 
IT CONTAINS 
all the essentials 
of 
A PERFECT 
The modern method « 4 BREAD 
scientifically 
| prepared. 
The 
a GOOD OLD BREAD 
every housewi fe. F fathe 
Made in all sizes. sahara. 
ONE PERSON 
CAN DO THE WORK DAISY” | CoLo 
A Daisy Cleaner is a at 42/- and 63/- in 1910, 
necessit 1 every h me, | — 
| Promotes 
STRONG 
Write for HEALTHY 
“WHO SAID DUST?” } CHILDHOOD. 
Post Free. _ 
TRY IT. 
THE DAISY VACUUM CLEANER CO., LTD., PARTICULARS of 
The GERMATA MEAL 
LEAMINGTON HILL BIRMINGHAM. | BEDDINGTON (Surrey) 
do not much matter, but rd) 
SPOTS upon the face. acek. arms or hands e 
are particularly disfiguring, an shou got rid of 
Have you yet tried the “EGZOLINE ” REMEDIES? ° 
a OINTMENT! TABLETS s 
A Positive Cure for ECZEMA, SORES, etc., AND “ALL SKIN TROUBLES. 
We will send you a trial treatment. post paid. for 3s. e 
& e Prices separate :—Ointment, 4g. 44d., 28. 9d., 46. 6d. Tablets same price. Soap, 6@. Veterinary, made 
- for Animals, Dogs, Cats, Horses, etc., Ointment same price; Soap, 16. per |b. A specially prepared Shaving 4 
"@ Soap f d kins, Od. per stick. Send to-day to Proprietor, . 
W. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, Engiand, or inquire of your Chemist. 
@ eee ee eeetexeee @e 


THe 


USED BY ROYALTY. 
SEND_FOR 


OF 


ee Undoubtedly the Best, | 


GOLDEN Leafietted 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CRANDE PRIX 2/6 


5/- 
Conta s Golden Versed 


Sanitary vel 
old-t 


an 


Ata 


Sample wit 


ALL ‘BY TUCK. 


pes li led 


tretches w 


5 
1-, 16, tnd 


“ZYAPER™ 


to Lady Manage 


li ke the 


licatior 
t fre or p ation 


CUXSON, CERRARD & CO. Ld., Corporation St., Birmingham. 


Xmas Ca All lovely 


TRAN N Tuck ' 
FREE. Leatletted De 


3 RECOMMENDATION “ar We 


Ar wn fora Btamrs 
Versed Designs, all by 


XMAS POST cA RDS, beautifully designed, 15 for 1/- 
BIG BOX OF TEN TOYS FOR A SHILLING 
T.B.L., King’s Premises, Savoy Corner, Strand, London. 


Propnetor, kL. BURGI 
viii 


Sold by all Chemi t«, 7 


NO LANGING OR CUTTING 


rid-rencwned 


BURGESS: ‘LION OINTMENT. 


REM N 
ata, & 
fi f Tarts, 
pert ree for P.O. from 
»S, 69, Gray’s Inn Koad, London, Advice gratis, 


: — 
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THE QUIVER 
: A FRUIT and its FRUITFUL RESULT. 
EAD. 
Ns. A Relic of Great Antiquity. 
Circa. 
a B.C. 9560, It was long supposed, as a result perhaps of 
° ~~" false translation, that it was APPLES that tempted 
Eve in the Garden of Paradise. It is suggested 
—y however, that it was PEARS—not Apples. 
B.C. 2398. Later on, Noah permitted “Pairs” (Pears) 
° ——————~_ alone to enter the Ark, there was plenty of water 
outside.— 
Y A.D. 1415. Then, as Shakespeare has it, King Henry V, in 
a. ~~ his famous appeal to his troops before the battle 
, of Agincourt, used the words “SO-AP PEARS this 
“9 fleet majestic.” [Vide King Henry V. Act II— 
prologue. ] 
™ A.D. 1650. In the merry days of Charles II, one PEARS 
e “Was @ petitioner upon the subject of the duty on 
r) soaps, which that somewhat extravagant King had 
5 found necessary, amongst other things, to furnish 


him with his various enjoyments. 
° A.D. 1789, Another PEARS established himself in London, 
~~ and a still flourishing Company under that same 
name was established in 1892, and now in 


A.D. 1911. 


is a NAME UNIVERSAL. 
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Fads -RusKs- 


(Malted). 
As cosy of digestion as “ 
maternal milk and so designed 
as to contain its constituents 


II 


iet 


Taken by Nursing Mothers 
wi : whose supply of milk fails 
A valuable addition to baby’s to nourish their infants, the 


dietary when 10 months old “Allenburys” Diet has proved 
of great assistance. It helps 


in proper proportions. They and after. They provide an 
articula 
give freedom from digestive excellent. nourishing. and particularly fo maintain the 
strength, to increase the flow 
ailments, and ensure vigorou appetising meal, specially of mtlk, to promote restful 
health and development. useful during the troublesome sleep, and ts of value both to 


Milk Food No | Milk Food No 2 time of teething. When eaten mother and child. 
om birthto3 mths. F mihs 
Fromme dry. they mechanically aid MADE IN A MINUTE— 
Malted Food No 3 ~ 
From6 mths upwards ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 


FOR INFANTS FOR CHILDREN FOR MOTHERS 


the cutting of teeth. 


Descriptive Literature and Samples free on request. 


r.6. ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 


wv 
Put the CLEMAK side by 
side with the safety razor 
offered ata guinea. You will 
then see it is the equal of | 
the other razor—and costs you 
16/-less. Then why pay a guinea P 


Note how carefully the CLEMAK ts made—the perfection of every detail—its 
beautiful finish. Look at the blade—fcel its heen cutting edge—no other blade could 
shave your beard more easily than that. 

The CLEMAK STROPPING MACHINE 


costs you but 3 6, including a a leather strop. 
| Its use ensures a keen blade for every shave. 


The CLEMAK RAZOR, costing 5&/-, is silver 
lated ; it includes 7 blades and stropping handle 
in handsome case. 
The Clemak Razor and Stropping Machine costs together but 8/6. Then why pay a guinea? 
Or post free from the 


OF ALL STORES, CUTLERS, &c. cuzmax nason co. pine Street, London. 


a 


> 


Sui 


Bones, 1/6 
1/6 and 2/6, and 


_ 
| Combines the experience of 100 years with the 
\¥ 
xi 
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Best to let the Bootmaker 
fix your ‘Wood- Milnes.’ 


Sunk, as they should be, almost flush with 
the leather, ‘Wood-Milne’ Rubber Heels yield 
the utmost satisfaction. So fixed, ‘Wood-Milne’ 
Rubber Heels neither skid nor break away, but 
wear slowly, evenly, and comfortably to an 
honourable old age. Save your nerves, save 
your energy, save your pocket— 

wear ‘Wood-Milnes.’ 


The Wood- Milne Rubber 
Heels now being made in 
or See the name ‘Wood- 
most ‘springy,’ durable, /z/me’ on every 
comfortable, and luxurious . 

heels ever manufactured, Lenuine heel. 


YYZ, 


Wood-Milne 


— = Time will make your writing 
blacker if you use Onoto Ink. 


Unlike ordinary ink, it cannot fade, but gets blacker 
the older the writing is. 


Onoto Ink is so good because of the way it 1s 
made. Here is the science story. 

The actual ink is colourless, until the colouring matter is added. 
But this added colouring matter is only needed to let you see what 
= you write. The permanent and rich black colour is due to a 
= change brought about by the air in the colourless ink, which age 
= keeps turning blacker. 

— It is the clearest, cleanest ink to use—and will not corrode of 


spoil your pen. Ask your stationer or store for 


Onoto Writing Ink 
Onoto Writing Ink (iach). 


| 


Onoto Writing Ink (eu). 
Onoto Copying Ink 
Onoto Copying Ink (Black). 


In bottles, 6d., 1/* 
1/6 and 2/- each. 


WRITING iNK 
BLACK 


16... 


= 
= ONOQTO 
= Writing 


| 
= i= 
ap 
Sey 
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The only sure and harmiess treatment that entirely destroys 
hair —— permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 
auty is marred by unsightly gh. rm »wths have long sought for an effective and permanent treatment that will 


entire persede Electrolysis, which causes in and expes e, besides the uncertainty of permanent cure. The 
CAPILLUS MFTG, CoO. wish it known that vossession of > anaevelle ws home treatment that quickly and permanently 
remove erfluous ha at goes right to the oot and destroys it for ever, § The treatment does not cise 
th test or ry t lelicate his new method being so simple and harmless, any lady can use it in her 
owt mie t entailing he th perfect success. 

nds of tes timonials from la lies testifying to the remarkable success of CAPILLUS. Hundreds of 


ey have tned electrolysis, powders, lotions, and cosmetics without permanent benefit, and wish they had 

thod before 

“Send ae mone ' we want to give you positive proof of what CAPIL1I.US will do for you before you spend a single 

an ul uldress to-day, enclosing stamp to pay postage, and we will forward a full description of this 
vat will tully convince you of its efficacy, Don't hesitate; it wiil cost you nothing. Write to-day ; 


it w eto your intage 


THE CAPILLUS MPTG. CO., 309, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


WING-A-DEEN 
PATTERNS TO-DAY. 

is Scotch Wincey—genuine old-fashioned Scotch Wincey. 

The Wincey of your great-grandmother’s days—but better. 

You can boil it when you wash it. You can almost scorch it 


when you dry it (it’s pot a bit like flannelette that way). The 
colours are fast and fadeless. It is supple in the finish and 


drapes like the softest of French voile. 

It is good for underwear, children’s wear, or slumber wear. 
It is good for gentlemen's shirts or pyjamas; but, above all 
and beyond all, Winc-a-deen wears, and wears, and wears. 


Self-coloured Winc-a-deen 41 inches wide Price 1/4} the 
4 29) to 32 ” Price 1/- & 1 4} 
30 to 41 oo” Prices from 1/- the 


Just as BRITISH BATTLESHIPS 
THE CLEANEST contribute to Britain's safety and power, so 


SWEEPING REYNOLDS’ 


BISS ELL Wheatmeal 


SWEEPING. BREAD 


If you haven't a BISSELL SWEEPER in contributes to the health and strength of her people. 
your home you are losing a lot of comfort Strength is power to the one; Nutriment is strength to 


the other. Reynolds’ Wheatmeal Bread is noted for its 
that you might enjoy at a very slight cost, sweetness, purity, and digestibility. 


Price from 10s. 6d. Same Price Everywhere. 85 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
Supplied by all Bakers and Stores. If in any difficulty 


MARKT & CO., LTD., 38, WILSON ST., LONDON, EC. about supply, write 
J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., Miliers, CLOUCESTER. 


—* 


'S 

SILVER, OR 

ce EM P| RE” ELECTRO 

PLATE. 

“EMPIRE” PLATE is trebly pl: ated on pure Nickel Silver. 
The patterns are reproductions from the old Silver models, and have 
)) all the beauty of line and form of the silver of 150 years ago; apart 
(((( ( from the Hall Mark, no difference is visible. The prices are, quality 
considered, strictly moderate, either for Cash or on ** The Times” 

system of MONTHLY PAYMENTs of 


SOLID OAK CASE, containing 62 pieces of *‘ Empire” Plate and Sheffield 
Cutlery, 87 10s, Other Sizes, 83 12s. to £100. 


LI TR. No. 1, of Watches, Chains, and Ps wellery. Mention 
ILLUS ATED No, Cock Plate, and } 
QUIVER. 


BOOKS FREE. Silver for ents 
62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


J.W.BENSONL'? LUDGATE HILL. 
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Champion 
Deerhound 


Champion 
Setter 


A Splendid Serial for all Dog 
Lovers. To be issued 

in 20 Fortnightly 
Parts. 


NEW 
BOOK 
THE 


% 


Edited by Robert Leighton 


Assisted by eminent authorities on the various breeds, I !lustrated with 
21 Coloured Plates and numerous Photographic Portraits of famous dogs. 


A COMPREHENSIVE NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH DOGS AND 
THEIR FOREIGN RELATIVES, WITH CHAPTERS ON BREEDING, 
KENNEL MANAGEMENT, AND VETERINARY TREATMENT 


HE purpose of the gifted author in producing this work has been to provide accurate 
and authoritative information concerning the natural history of the various canine 
breeds, and to present the information in popular form and in orderly sequence, 

adequstely illustrated with portraits of typical examples of all the known varieties of the 
domesticated dog, British and foreign. He claims that in the complete work no breed of 
importance has been omitted from consideration. Each of the more prominent varieties 
has been carefully and sufficiently dealt with by a writer of acknowledged authority, without 
whose assistance the work could not have been satisfactorily performed. In addition to 
these copious, interesting, and reliable records, various sections are devoted to specially 
uselul information on the practical side of the subject. 

The following are a few of the contributors to this exhaustive work: Mr. W. K. 
Taunton (Mastiffs); Mr. H. Handley Spicer (Bloodhounds); Mr. W. S. Lowe 
(Foxhounds, Beagles, Otterhounds, and Pointers) ; Major Borman (Borzois) ; Captain 
J. H. Bailey (Newfoundlands) ; Mr. Fredk. Gresham (St. Bernards, Irish Wolf-hounds, 
and Greyhounds) ; Mr. J. F. Sayer (Dachshunds) ; Mr. E. B. Joachim (Great Danes and 
Schipperkes); Mr. J. Dalgleish (Collies); Mr. Aubrey (Old English Sheepdogs) ; 
Mr. W. Stubbs (Bulldogs). 


Part I contains 2 Beautiful Coloured Plates and 25 other Illustrations in the text. 


Obtainable at all Newsagents’ and Booksellers’, or post free 1/3 from 


| CASSELL & CO, LTD. LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Prospectus Free on application to Publishers 
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FAMOUS DOCTOR-AUTHOR’S BEQUEST TO 
SUFFERING HUMANITY. 


Free Trial of the Two Most Successful 


Remedies known to 


Medical Science. 


A LIFE-GIVING NERVE MEDICINE AND A WONDERFUL 
ORIENTAL STOMACH SPE CIFIC. 


For the first time in history it has been decided to allow readers 
— trial of the two most remarkably successful remedies known 

» British Medical Science, 

"These two remedies were 
Medicine Their healing pe 
are simply marvellous. Amongst the 
two wonderful preparations are 


discovered by an eminent Doctor of 
wers in certain conditions of ill-health 
ailments curable by these 


CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
GIDDINESS 
DYSPEPSIA 
SICKNESS 


BILIOUSNESS 
DROWSINESS 
ACIDITY 
SLEEPLESSNESS 
HEARTBURN 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT ANAEMIA 
FLATULENCI PAINS IN HEAD 
OFFENSIVE BREATH HYSTERIA 

SLUGGISH LIVER WEAK NERVES 
MORBID FANCIES DEPRESSION 

IMPURE BLOOD GENERAL DEBILITY 
NERVOUS WEAKNESS FEMALE TROUBLES 


Solar Elixir" and “ Oriental Pills,” 
getable chemistry of his time. 


erer of * 
on ve 


Dr. Rooke, the discov 


was the greatest autho 


Before his discovery of this wonderful medicine, digestive and 
nervous remedies were principally composed of mineral inorganik 
substances. 

But life cannot come from a thing that is dead; neither can 
the living system of human bedy be made healthier by the 


inorganic minerals. That is why the 
drug remedies so rapidly passes away. 


introduction of 
influence of these 


Inanimate 
“mineral 


, Leeds, writes :—I have taken several bottles of Solar Elixir, 
and have found great benefit from so doing. I think it fully justifies 
its reputation, and should not like to be without it. 

, Leeds, writes I have taken Dr. Rooke’s Solar Elixir 
(when I have needed it) for many years for a weak heart, and I 
have always derived great benefit from it. The Pills are also excellent, 

, Hulton, Yorks, writes :—1 take pleasure to extol the efficacy 
of your Pills and Solar Elixir. They have been our Family Medicines 
for several years. 

, Goole, writes :—On behalf of my mother I have much 
pleasure in stating her firm belief in the efficacy of Dr. Rooke's 
Medicine. She has kept it in the house regularly as a Family 
Medicine throughout a long period (50 years), and has had constant 
recourse to it in trouble of the stomach and liver. She has been a 
wonderfully hale and vigorous woman, and is now in her eightieth 
year, but would not like to be without it. 

, Leeds, writes :— 1 have great pleasure in informing you of 
the great benefit my wife has received after taking Dr. Rooke's 
Solar Elixir and Oriental Pills. She has suffered from Indigestion 
and General Weakness for years, but I am pleased to say that she 
is better to-day than she ever has been. She was recommended to 
try your Medicines about three weeks ago, and two small bottles of 
Solar Elixir and one box of Oriental Pills have effected a great 
change. 1 wish I had known of them years ago, when they would 
have saved me many pounds. 

Dr. Rooke's “ Oriental Pills "’ come, as their name implies, from 
the East. There, in that mysterious continent where Nature 
seatters her abundance with so lavish a hand, are developed the 
choice gums and fragrant balsams of which Dr. Rooke’s “ Oriental 
Pills" are composed. 


LIQUID SUNSHINE AND LIVING ENERGY. 


ombi ination of Orient 1 gums and balsams has a wonderful 
ystem of the victim to Constipation, 
Disorders 


son-lader 
ind Digestive 


erient " and “ alterative.”” That ts to say, 


roducts expel all poisonous waste matter from 

f me time “ alter the blood of the sufferer 

dition to one of perfect richness and purity 

t immediately Your brain feels clearer and 

Your eves sparkle with new vivacity, your 

elasti und you feel and you look as though 

l red, healthy blood were coursing through your 

eins, bringing renewed Health, Strength, and Vitality to every 
part 

ke’s “ Solar Elixir,” an equally wonderful 

Pills’ are aperient and alterative, so the 

ind strengthening.” 


plex process from a certain Indian herb, 


ther valuable tonics and aromatics obtained 


tropical regions where the sun, the great 
rid, pours forth its heat and light with 
bundance, that the plants, roots, and 


e imprisoned forces of sunlight which beat 
vears ago, so does Dr. 
tain the virtue of the tropical sun to-day 

lly feel, as it were, liquid golden sunshine 
tem and thrilling along vour nerves. 


thousands of 


w ~ Roo s “Solar Elixir” is a rich cordial-like medicine. It 
peg A the whole system. It strengthens the nerves. It re- 
wht ee Mind 1 ates the whole constitution. It gives 
ea to the snirits wav that cloud of depression and 
pe 4 (the “ feeling of illness) which hangs over so many people, 
and ny Strengthening the will, clearing and brightening the brain, 
and 1 Teasing the energie it makes you competent to do things 
Obst wn Fu cess in spite of crowding difficulties and forbidding 

urther, it controls and corrects the secretions of the 


av 


liver and kidneys, and prevents these poisonous accumulations in 


the system which give rise to 
GIDDINESS, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, NERVOUS 


DEPRESSION, ANAEMIA, HYSTERIA, FEMININE DIS- 
ORDERS, IRRITABILITY, INSOMNIA, AND OTHER 
SERIOUS COMPLAINTS 

Moreover, its flavour is delicious, and its aroma exquisite. There 


is nothing repulsive about this important cordial, nothing the most 
delicate palate can reject. Everyone who takes it likes it, and is 
benefited by it permanently. 

Take this opportunity given vou to-day. 

Try both these wonderful remedies Gratis. 

Just use the Coupon given below, and a trial supply of Dr. Rooke's 
Oriental Pills and Dr, Rooke's Solar Elixir will be sent you by return, 
with full directions and particulars, including letters from well- 
known people who have tried these remedies and been cured by 
these means. 


ACCEPT THESE WONDERFUL FREE MEDICINES TO-DAY. 


Cut out this Coupon, fill it up, and send with 4d. in stamps (to pay 
the cost of posting and packing) to Dr. Rooke’s Laboratory, Leeds, 
and a free supply of the two most wonderful remedies for Nervous 
Weakness and Digestive Disorders ever known will be sent you 
gratis. 


To Dr. Rooxe’s Laporatory, COUPON. 
355, Burtev Roar, Leevs. 

Sirs—-I accept the offer of a Free Trial of the Famous 

Dr. Rooke's (1) ** Solar Elixir,” and (2) Oriental Pills.” 1 


enclose 4d. for postage of package to 


Name 


Address 


Quiver, Nov, 1911. 
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For Greasy Hair. | 


To remove grease, oil, dust, or grime from the 
hair sprinkle half a packet of Icilma Hair Powder 


FOOTBALLS . 
Given Away Weekly. 


liel ‘ VERY TUESDAY 4 NOVEMBER we will 

lightly over the hair and scalp, allow to remain E give away 6 SPLI NDD pooh M LS for the 
five minutes or till next morning, whichever you ‘ 

preter, and then brush out with a clean stiff brush. precedit Pu ither 
a STORY ‘ DRUM LE, SK 

Chis cleanses the hair in a wonderful way and 

leaves it beautifully soft, fresh, and glossy. Mason's ¢ eI ' i ir postcard is among 

the 6 BEST re w t 

ICILMA HAIR POWDER is splendid when wet will FOOTBAL 1 bh competitor 

f ON'S SS 

harmless—2d. per pack vel, 1/6 per lars box. Trial NEWBALL & MASON, 


packet free jor 1d. stamp jor postag « ICILMA 


GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 


CO. Ltd. (Dept. 72), 39, King’s Road, London, N.W. I 
COFFEE ESSENCE! 
350 Rich Fur Throwovers 
BETTER at HALF PRICE!!! 
BECAUSE wich Fur 
Rich 
Sabie Br 


CONTINUOUS 
UM 


Paige 1/6 
PRICE each 
— ws) LARGE FUR MU FFS to match nah 
B Cash back if not delighted!!! 
ALL BEARINCS Worl 
pust 
EXTRACTOR. 
Prices from £2 26. 
Electric from £15 15s. 
Write to-day for List G 
The Wizard Dust Extractor Co., Ltd., Birmingham. 


BIG SALE CATALOGUE Fost 


THE BARGAIN 0. CO 


IDEAL HOMES 


Every week in the year 


BUILDING 
WoRLD 


contains illustrations, with plans 
and full particulars, of some modern 
| dwelling-house. Of special interest 
to all Property Owners, Builders, 
Garden City Workers, and all 


lovers of homeland. . . . 


Building 
World.. 


«+. Every Friday 
e+e One Penny 


Ask your newsagent or bookstall for this week's 
issue, or send a post card for free specimen copy to 


“Building World,” La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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MANY BLAME THEIR 
FOUNTAIN PEN WHEN 
THE INK IS AT FAULT! 


Common inks clog fountain pens. The best ink only 
should always be used. _ It costs no more, and is certainly 
free from sediment, richer in colour, and is permanent. 


THE BEST INK IS 


INK 


Sold by all Specially made for “ Swan" Fountpens—equally good for any 
pens. 6d. and 1/- with filler, Postage and packing, 5d. extra. 


Stationers. MABIE, TODD & CO., LONDON. 


Pe New Pans FOR OLD 


SO says the 


SCRUBBER 


(Shaw's Patent) 


» The Lian Pan Scrubber ” is an 


aluminoid sponge, featherweight 


0 Superb Dix Re 
tions is delivered of, approval fo 
Gi) with order and nine 


) /9 and as easy as a sponge to use. 
ae 


It is in every way 
the most wel- 

come  litile 
scrubber you 
can ever employ. 


Scrupulously 
clean pots& pans, 
cooking utensils, 
etc., obtained with 
speed and ease that 
will a ples asantly surprise you. 


1 by most Ironmongers and 


Stores, in three size 


and If youre t should be 
a. send stamps for sample 


PROCTOR BROS.. 
42 Cail Lane, LEEDS 


(BLACK OR BROWN) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Tins, 34. 64. and is. 
be obtained at ul! Boetmakers, de 
, NELSON, Cjarke Rd, Northampton 


OVIS BREAD 


Contains all of the wheat that is fit to eat. 


Q—Aov., 1911 ] xvii 
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CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS 
REMAIN PRIVATE, 


When the Zanetic 
N.S.C. Copying 


Book is 
|| used. 
The Painful Pant, | 
Want of foresight, 
Has made time scant You slip your letter paper into the holder, write your 
To buy FLUXITE. | letter, and the copy is m vad is you write. **L atten nee 
Anyone can do soldering work with no sign of Copying.’ The letter is posted and the book 
c in be copied in N.S.C./100, Post Free for 3/3; or 800 Octavo 


or 400 Quarto in N.S.C./200, Post Free tor 46. 
tuces this 


aniple of the celebrated Zanetic Paper 
result free, Uf stamped envelope 


The paste flux that Qa. ZAN ETIC, 
Simplifies Zanetic Works, Welford Ré., LEICESTER, 


And Supersedes Lead- ‘Burning. 


In eve there art ter will make as “Lisburn, jo1/1. Mrs. Jenk will be 
t ut fort ther ! ~& if you will send her patterns of your 
* Fluxite ] easy and ap. Scotch Wincey. She got 
The PRACTICAL MAN uses FLUXITE.” you 6 years ago, 
It is a ity in the tool kit of every motor-car, w« orkshop, only now » * " 
worn out.” rin for new patt rms 
Of ngers, &c., in 4/- and 2/. tins. the be 
the AUTO CONTROLLER Co. equalled for Gaderwear, "Ladies 
226, “vienna Road, Bermondsey, s.£. s’ Dresses, etc., to 4/6 yd. 


If you would awake perfectly refreshed and healthy in the morning, 


use HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT before you go po 


bed at night. Then, whilst you sleep, these famous remedies will 
be making health and ease for you. They are potent cures—gentle 
in their action—certain in their results. They are without parallel 
(used separately or in conjunction, or as may be required) in cases 
of Constipation, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Coughs, 

Colds, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, etc., and you will be oe 
acting wisely if you place your health in their safe 
keeping, 


F TIMI T 
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MELTIS tas acorn, 
previously 
unrevealed in 

Chocolate, 
a flavour and 
finish unlike 
Bq any other 


Made by- PEEK FREAN. Lonpon. 


RILEY’S BILLIARD’ TABLES 


FOR THE HOME from £3 7s. 6d. 


You have only to play 
‘ Once on Riley's Miniature Billi- 
= ard Tables to realise how truly in 
| proportion to the full size and how 


really well made they are. That 


> is why we offer to send you a 
table for seven days’ free trial. _ If 
you are not satished with it, simply re- 
pack it and we will take it away free of all 


> cost to you. We accept this risk because we 
In True know you will be satished, There are hundreds 
Proportion. —_ : of these tables in British homes to-day, giving pleas- 
‘s lm ure to thousands of people, old and young of both sexes. 
Y’S Billiard T 
E Billiard Tables 
To place on Your own Dining Table. CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 
Superior Billiard Table in Sol. Ms French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low 
Frost-proof Rubber Cus! Two Cues,-Morhing Board, Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 
Size 4it. 4ins, by 2 Ur in 13 Monthly 13 Monthly Payments of---.-. 5/6 
Mt. 4ins Payments as here 7/0 
Oft. 4ins r shown, being only 86 
7ft. 4in 5 per cent on Cash 


Delivered Carriage Paid to any Raijway Station in the United Kingdom at our risk, No charge for packages.) LISTS FREE 


RILEY’S Combine Billiard and Dining Tables ().:.¢s))4rrp) 


Fitted with Ri y Patent Action for Raising, Lowering. and Levelling. A handsome piece of furniture as a Dining Table and 
ahigh-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, etc. Prices range from &13 108. to £32 O O, according 


to size of Table. Cash or easy payment Full details in List, sent on application 
FREE on receipt of postcard, full detailed IMlustrated Cat ve of Billiard 
and Dining Tables, and small or full-sized Tables and Sundries, 
J. RILEY, LTO... ALBANY MILLS. ACCRINGTON. 
Lowoon SHowrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
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World's Finest Adhesive. 
Mends all breakages in all materials 
cleanly, instantly and neatly. Should 

be kept handy in every household 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd. 
Belfast. and 31-32 Shoe 
Laae. London. E.C. 


THE FAMOU 


Write for 
LIST G. ERS 


N +o 
FROM RUPTURE COMFORT—SAFETY. 


Just What You Need -- Get One. 
FEMALE ATTENDANT FOR LADIES. 
Belts for all purposes— 


GENERAL SUPPORT. WARMTH. 
UMBILICAL HERNIA. 


MOVABLE KIDNEY. 
LIST G. -~ 
ELASTIC HOSE A SPECIALITY. 
SALMON & ODY, 164, Strand, London, W.C. 


AND AT BOMBAY, INDIA. 
Established over 100 Years Tel. No. : 14947 Central. 


Life-Size Doll 


Improved. Over 2 ft. high. 
All ready stuffed. 
Carriage Paid. 
Ready to place in your 
child's arms. 
W hose little girl has not yet 


1. If you wear Eye-Glasses, and would 
discard these Eye-Crutches. 
2. If your eyes smart or burn. 


8. If your eyes are strained. kis received our famous Life-Size 

4 If your eyes become dim. pany Doll? A Doll nearly as big 
6. If your eyes are weak. as herseif 

/ Absolutely the Best 


Doll Ever Made. 


. "> If Mammacan give one 
of Baby's outgrown 
: dresses that her little 
put on 


Will you accept a copy 


off, button and un- 
nt heart's 
ve ir jestruct- 


E Thousands are using zen wax dolls wil 
ne e this new 5§-minute in that child's 
cat poor Self Home-T reat- = nemory long after 
cir ‘ of ment with pertect £7 childhood's days have 
bio. ir- access and without 
s t as entle 
and is we net =, Sent P O. for 2/6, and 
are y th n direct cx yntact with s Life-Size 
eye ung the eye. If you wish ow Dol ” sain carefully 
dist Proper t sallove sivain and 
Ma ist t headache, and = packed, carr rage 
in t Bo. spent Es | by return post. Money 
ju 4 r acl “t my $5 an returned if not satis- 
in th AND SEE WITH antil your 
t is the eye uiniess! but A j 
surely to its normal shape THROUGH A WINDOW. Rap child's next birthday 
To « te the ayainst nece sary Spectacle Habit, and delight your little one We sell these Dolls all 
pny 1 eye knowledye it Nas been arranged to distribute this book the year roun¢ 
stamp Ac aver. ‘Dothis one thing to-~ The British Rag Doll Co. Dept. 62) 
de AL, ye Institute, 
55.119, Exchange Building, Southwark, London. 1903 75 Queen Victoria Street, Londes, 
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Troubles 


It is the soothing and healing properties of Angier’s Emul- 
sion in combination with exceptional tonic and strengthening 
qualities that make it superior to other emulsions and lung 
remedies. It soothes the throat and lungs, relieves the cough 
and breathing and promotes easy expectoration ; at the same 
time it improves appetite and digestion and exerts a most 
invigorating tonic influence upon the general health. For 
— ards of twenty years Angier’s Emulsion has been pre- 


— 


SS 


scribed by the medical profession and used in the hospitals. 
It is the standard approved remedy for colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, asthma, consumption and all lung affections. 


A Nursing Sister with Twelve 
jj Years’ Experience writes :— 

Dear Sirs,—More than twelve years ago 
/4 | first tried Angier’s Emulsion at a time 
Jj when the doctors told me that I was in 
consumption and that my end was only a 
question of time. For months I took one 
of your large bottles every week and with 
most beneticial results. Since that time 
fq 1 have never been without it. At the least 
cold, or whenever I am below par, I at once 
take it and its effect is instantaneous. I am 
a nursing sister, and during the last ten 


SSS 


years have recommended Angier’s to hun- 
dreds, and in most cases its effect has been 
wonderful. Please do not publish my name 
and address, but I shall be pleased to 
answer any enquiries. (Name and address 
furnished privately.) 


Free Sample Coupon. 


Name 


Address 
Quiver 


D.O. Fill in coupon and send with 3d. postage to the 
ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell! Road, London, 36 
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Thousands of people are worn out, weary, weak, and disheartened by the 
ravages of dyspepsia and its kindred complaints, biliousness and constipation 
When that is your condition, don't despair, for you can certainly be cured by 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It has cured more people of stomach and liver troubles, 
pains after eating, loss of appetite, headaches, biliousness, and constipation than 
any other medical preparation. Test it for yourself, and prove its worth. 


YOU CAN BE CURED BY 


Mr. A. Clapham says: ‘' I suffered much from dyspepsia or indigestion. At 
times 1 was drawn nearly double, and could not eat so much as a bit of bread 
without it causing me intense pain. 

‘*T took Mother Seigel'’s Syrup regularly for a few months, and not only re- 
covered my health, but increased in weight from 8 stone to 11 stone. Now my 
appetite is good, and I can eat anything in reason, without ill-effects. I am never 
without a bottle of the Syrup in the house.”—14, Hall Grove, Hyde Park, Leeds. 


MOTHER 


SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/14 size. Also ia tablet form, 2/9. 


Toothsome, 
Tasty and 
Tempting. 
Makes children 
happy. 


(FRESH FROMTHE COUNTRY< NEW MILK & EGGS) 
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The most 


delicious 


and nutri- 


tious cheese and 
the finest health food known 


CHEESE 


"LACTIC: 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese contains lactic 
acid cultures which eliminate the poisons 
that other foods create, and thus keep 
the system in splendid condition. It 
is not only easily digested, but is con- 
sidered by medical men to be a distinct 
aid to digestion, Soft, rich creamy, 
and delicious. 
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THE QUIVER 


Ghis Serial will Help You. Get it Go-Day. 


THE HANDYMAN’S 
ENQUIRE WITHIN 


Every Man his own Maker, Mender, and Repairer 


To be This work will save the handyman the hours of labour he usually 
wastes in hunting out the right way to doa job. If there Of all News. 
completed is a single item cf practical advice he happens to stand ae 
in 24 in need of, he will find it here, set out fully in practi- Gents or 
Weekl cal, simple language and generously illustrated. 4d. post free 
Pans Every item has been contributed by a practical from 
man—someone who has actually and suc Cassell and 
cessfully done the things he recommends, 
The information is arranged on 
PART the A BC system, and, wher- La Belle 
ever required, cross reler- Sauvage, 
4 ences are used. ‘ 
London, 
NOW ba 
READY EACH PART in, 
Dark Green 
Cloth Gilt 
Covers 


net EACH 

A dainty new series of the rarer Classics, usually unobtainable in other than an expensive format. A glance 
through the titles will reveal how wide is the scope of the selection, made mostly of books that have, from their 
intrinsic merit, come to be regarded as classics in their respective lines. The First Ten Books to be published are : 


‘*The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the **The Reason Why—in Science” 
World”’ By Sir Epwarp Creasy Edited by Joun Scott, M.A. 
‘*The Letters and Life of Charles ‘* The Lives of Beau Nash and Others" 
Lamb” By T. N. Tatrourp By Otiver GoLpsMITH 
‘“*The Life of Lord Byron” | **Idylls of the King”’ 
By Joun Gatt By Lorp TENNYSON 
** The History of Civilisation in Europe’’ ‘* Christie Johnstone ”’ 
By Fraxgois Guizor By CuarLes READE 
‘*A Sentimental Journey "’ ** Our Brain, Body, and Nerves”’ 
By LAURENCE STERNE By Dr. ANDREW WILSON 


Each volume contains Half-tone Frontispiece and beautifully printed End Papers. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free is. 3d. from 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. © 


ig: 


> 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that draw 
the | roker ) parts together, and bind them as 
you would a broken limb. It absolutely holds 
ably, and never slips. 
and « ‘onforms to & ve Ty 
movement «nly mut chafing or 
hurting 1 make it to your measure, and send 
it to you ona strict guarant f Satisfaction or 


mone) efunc _ I have put my price so 
1 <4 ch or poor, can buy it. 
k iber, I poe. Py it to your order—send it 
to you wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy 


send it back to me, and I will refund 

That is the way I do business— 
ly on the square-and I have 
of people this way for the 
1 Kemember, 1 use no salves, 
i iv traight business deal at a 


ny strated Booklet. 


e. Write 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 375, Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Gold Dress and Enda agement Rings 
Signets. Brooches, Bracelet 

Pendants & other bea 
articles. Unequalled for taste, quality 
and value. 2/- in the & Cash Discount 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


All delivered on approval for smal! 
payment with order and hly pay 
ments after delivery if ¢ sa 

factory. In your own interest write 


NOW for this valuable price-chalieng 
ing book. A complete guide to the 
latest and best productions of the 
jewellery trade. Ask for Catalogue B 


GRAVES LTO. SHEFFIELO 


/ lessens a Woman's 
+ Labour and enlarges her Leisure 
for better things than Sweeping. 
Ever at hand, ever handy—a | | 
Constant Reminder of the Giver. 


Sold Everywhere 10/6 to 286 


Ask to see the latest Ewbank 
Patents, the Ball-Bearing Brush 
and the Corner Buffers—the 
last word in the development 
of a perfect Sweeper. 


British 
RPERSWEEPER 


painless, 
turther particulars, and enclose stamp to pay postage, 


LADIES WITH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


For many years I was afflicted with a very humiliating growth of hair on my face. 
discovered a sure and harmless remedy which permanently removes this embarrassing growth, 
and acts directly upon the follicles, thereby exterminating root and branch ; 
I have treated hundreds of cases with perfect success, Write to mein confidence for 


It is quite an inexpensive treatment, 


HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


I have 


it is absolute ly 


THE “QUEEN” 


RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


AND ENCLOBED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VO 
ROBBER STAMP. WITH PAD AND ROSH 


FRE 


KIND PREFERRED, MARKING INK 


SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 
Price 64 and is Bold by all Stationers. Chemists and Stores. 


URCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 


THE 
STARS 


100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
TELL 


FATE 


6,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
send a FEST MOROSCOPE comp 


P.O. an 


Newton Versty me, tf 
58, Ludgate Hill, E 


» for postage ply 


SIMPLE 


Twenty-Five 
Years’ 


CURED 
Success 


Over 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials in one year. Pamphlet 
containing proof and full particulars post free from 
TRENCH’S REMED Ltd., 

303, South Frederick Street, Du 
and 107, St. James’ Cuamuers, Toronto, CANADA, 
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PETERBORO, ENGLAND, 
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THE QUI VER 


THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN IS 
DIFFERENT 


to other Fountain Pens in this 

respect, that whilst it will do the 

work that is claimed for high- 

priced pens, and do it well, it 
costs only 


DON’T FORGET A 
‘JEWEL’ FOR 5/- 


Of all Stationers or post free from 
sole makers : 


JEWEL PEN CO.,, (Dept.102), 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.c. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
Full particulars as to this class of publicity, by means of a 
number of the above, circulating in England, Sootiand, and 
may be had on apr ation to the Manager, Advertisement 
CASSELL & COMPANY, la Belle Sauvage, 


EC. 


larg 
lreland, 
Depart ment, Limited, 


ludgate Hill, London, 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. E. & A. Browning, instead of to provincial 
buyers. If forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. 
Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


AT FARMING. 


G 20 YEARS WITH MILCH COATS, 


GOAT FARMING enables every enterprising man or 
woman, young or old, in robust health or of feeble con. 
stitution, unfit for hard work, with limited means, to step 
into a legitimate money-making, life-time business either 
by breeding, raising, and selling milch goats, or by 
establishing and conducting goat-dairics. 


COLD PICKED FROM COMMON WASTE-LAND, 


Write to “The ONLY Goat Farm in En 
Surrey Downs, Guildford. 


GOATS SUPPLIED. PUPILS TAKEN, 
Handsomely Illustrated Book on Goats, 1/« post free, 
GOATS’ MILK IS ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 


THR ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONSUMP 


TION AND ITS CAUSES Say 
* The evidence which we have accumulated 
goes t i;lerable 
ame f chi is to 
| be ascribed t bacilli of the 
| bovine type transmitted to children in meals 
consisting largely of the MILK OF COWS.” 


GOATS AND THEIR MILK ARE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS, 


“ The Voice of the Physician,” 


March 7th, rg1t. 

De. is always recommending Plasmon 
Preparations to his patients, and he never goes 
out in the morning on his rounds without his 
cup of Plasmon Cocoa—that and his plate of 
Plasmon Oats is all he has till lunch-time.” 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 


and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


is TEN TIMES more nutritious 


than ordinary cocoa.—Vidae Lancet. 


Cocoa in Perfection, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


A Special ART-METAL BOX containing a packet of 


Plasmon, Plasmon Cornflour, Plasmon Custard, Plasmon 
Biscuits, Plasmon Tea and Plasmon Chocolate, together 
with an illustrated Cookery Book, will be sent for 1s., 


post free, to all who write mentioning this Magazine to 
Plasmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon Street, London, 


| “ THE HAPPY 
FAMILY CIRCLE” 


| HARBUTTS 


PLASTICINE 


| — 
Catalogue and Price Lists Post Fret. 


W. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, BATH 
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A New Departure in 
Pianos. 


An idea prevails among many people that a 
Brinsmead piano—being produced by a firm of 
world-wide reputation for pianos invariable in 
excellence—is only within reach of those whose 
income is large. A visit to Messrs. Brinsmead’s show- 
rooms, or a glance at their latest catalogue, should be 
sufficient, once and for all, to expose this fallacy. 

Among their latest models, a startling innovation 
has been made. For the first time in the history of 
pianoforte manuiacture, they have invented and 
produc ed an instrument—in all respects up to 
the Brinsmead standard of durability, and in Touch 
and Tone affording a quality which, hitherto, has 
only been attained in the most expensive pianos— 


at a price bringing it within reac h of everybody. 
This instrument—Style XN —is the very last word 
in the modern piano. It is an Over-Strung Grand, 
fitted with the latest inventions, including the 
**Barless * Scale and all the improvements, such as 
the Five Ply Wrest Plank, Triplex Sounding Bars, 
etc., which have famous the House of 
Brinsmead. = Proportion and simplicity distinguish 
the casework ; the Touch responds to every mood 
and shade of feeling from extreme féanisstmo to 
extreme fortiss?mo, and there is power, and a sweet- 
ness of tone which must be heard to be fully 


mad 


comprehended. 

All interested in pianofortes should call at the 
send for a catalogue, and so gain 
knowledge of this latest Brinsmead triumph. 

Payment by instalments can be arranged. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Lid., 
18, 20, 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


showrooms, or 


Dainty as heart could desire. 


Small’s 


Winsco Fabrics 


No fabric could be too pretty for a 
wee rosebud of humanity, but there are 
other requirements almost as necessary 
as daintiness and softness of texture. 

Will the lovely little garment wash 
without shrinking, keeping its colour 
always, even under rather bad treat- 
ment? Willit be cosy in cold weather ? 
Will it wear “all over alike” and not 
rub thin in places? Is Winsco expensive ? 

Having framed these questions, write 
for the booklet, “ All about Winsco,” 
and ask to see the latest patterns of this 
world-famous material. The booklet 
and patterns will answer all questions. 
New designs for the winter season are 
just ready, and a post card mentioning 
“The Quiver” will receive prompt 
attention. 

Address it to— 

W. SMALL & SONS, 
Winsco Specialists 
(Dept. B.), 
106, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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Surgeon-General Sir THOMAS GALLWEY says :— 
“ Little luxuries of life, PARTICULARLY MorninGc Corrge, have made the British Soldier a healthier 
and a happier man."’ (From “* Daily Mirror,”’ Jan. 19th, 1911.) 


IF YOU PREFER COFFEE AT BREAKFAST 
WHY NOT HAVE IT? 


“Fazenda Tricolator 


makes PERFECT COFFEE EVERY TIME. 


With a “ Tricolator” 
Simple. Absolutely Efficient. 
No breakable paris. 


Price 3/- each. By post 3d. extra. 


Spun Aluminium, 


Coffee is as easily made as Tea! Perfectly 
No groun No spirit lamps. 
No difficulty in cleaning. 


Of Grocers and Ironmongers. 


The “ Tricolator ” Coffee Maker gets all the strength out of the Coffee. 
The “ Tricolator ” Coffee Maker uses less Coffee. 


PERFECT 
COFFEE 
EVERY 

TIME 


' 


The “Tricolator” may be used with any Coffee. It is better, of 
course, to use the best Coffee—pure SAN PAULO—FAZENDA, 
as supplied to the House of Commons, Government Offices, &c., &c. 


Your Grocer keeps ‘‘FAZENDA,” but YOU must ask for it. 
Packed in sealed tins. 
Write for our booklet, No. 33, “The Fazenda Way," sent post free, 
THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) PURE COFFEE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


If the “ Tricolator'’ does not give you perfect satisfaction, return it to us and your money will be refunded, 
without deduction for postage J 


Regd. design No. 586577, 


Patent applied for. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
at BELFAST PRICES 


[N our Banbridge Factory we weave Linen 

Cambric from which Handkerchiefs are 
made by our Irish workers, and the large 
quantity we sell enables us to offer a choice 


Bird's 


the Custard 


Soft finish. 10/11 


Per dozen 
Samples and Lists post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, L«ta. 
36, A, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


Also at LONDON and LIVERPOOL, 


Its delightful creaminess 
and the rich store of 
nutrimentin BIRD'S make 
it the only enjoyable and 
really wholesome Custard. 


Take no risk. 
Accept no substitute. 


Insist on Bird's, 


xxviii 


selection at extremely reasonable prices, as + — 
the examples quoted testy of absolute purity. 
All | 
For Ladies 
No. 1 K.—Ladies’ Superfine Mull Initial Hand- 
kerchiefs, 15 inches squars, with } inch hem, 
Per dozen Its refined, appetising 
No. | O.—Ladies’ Sheer Linen Initial Hand- taste, and fresh fragrant 
ke chiefs, 13 inches square, with ¢ inch hem, smell, prove BIRD'S to be 
Soft finish. “the C d of absol 
Por e -ustar of absolute 
| purity. 
—and Gentlemen Never a stale, doubtful | 
No.27.—Gentlemen’s Linen Hemstitched Hand- flavor, never a watery ( 
three sizes: | or lumpy Custard, never 
inches 6 are, wit in, hem 
20 inches be with tin. hem | a disappointment if you f 
204 inches square, with 4in. hem | use BIRD'S. \ 
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Frontispiece: The Passing of Sorrow and Regret. 
Painted by James Clark, RI. 


THE MAN OF NO Sorrows. A Dream-Allegory. By Coutson KERNAHAN.  ?AGB 
Illustrated by James Clark, RJ. . I 
What is Wrong with our Preaching? Symposium collected by A. B. Coors R. 
Illustrated by Photographs ‘ 8 
FOUR GATES. New Serial Story. By Amy Le Frvuvre. Chaps 1—1 
Illustrated by Wal Paget ° 15 
The Humour and Romance of Local Prenching, By Mortey Apams 31 
Clibborn’s Sister. Complete — By ANNIE S. Swan. Illustrated by 
Sidelights from our Ancient Churches. By Ss. Witson. Illustrated by 
The White Rose. Complete Story, By Illustrated by 
How Shall I Study the Bible? By the Beamer « or Ripon . 60 
Perey Bagshawe’s Development. Story By Epwarp 
Tilustrated by Wilmot Lunt . 65 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT :— 
A Week’s Meals. By BLancue St. CLarr = 73 
Simple Embroideries for Blouses and Costumes. By Eten T. Masters 76 
A New Competition for ‘‘ Quiver” Readers 82 
Conversation Corner. By THE Epitor . 83 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Rew Howa ATT 85 
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How, When and Where Corner. Conducted by “ Atison”’ 87 
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BEETHAM'S 


a-ro 


OINTMENT 


kills all Nits and 


RANKIN’S tae weather of 


Vermin in the hair. 
SOLD By ALL CHEMISTS— 
3d., 6d. & 1/- 
RANKIN & CO., KILMARNOCK 


Established over 100 years. 


This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 
eflects of Cold Winds and Hard Water, and prevents 
Roughness, Redness, Irritation, Chaps, ete. 

Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 
all the year round. 

Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth 
to the complexion, Bottles 1/-, of all Chemists and Stores, 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM. 
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Our New Competition 


By THE EDITOR 


SHOULD like to call special attention of goods on Messrs. Gamage’s well-knor 
I to the announcement elsewhere in stores. Other valuable prizes will be given 
this issue of our New Competition for the Each of the Competitions in past yex 
winter season. has been a huge success, and I am certe 

Briefly stated, I am asking readers to that this one, so different from any previo 
become for awhile the Editors of that section will induce a great many to enter, with t! 
of THE Quiver called “ Beside the Still happiest results. 

Waters.”” I want them, during the next few Please read the particulars as they appe 
months, to collect short extracts from articles, from time to time, and draw the attenti 
sermons, books, or stories, of the same nature of such of your friends as are likely to cor 
as those appearing month by month in this pete to them. 

particular section. 

The conditions of the Competition, together IY must thank those readers who have: 
with fuller particulars, will appear in the generously responded to my appeal for 
next issue. Jubilee Fund in aid of the League of Lovi 

Meanwhile, I may mention that the Hearts. I hope to be able to give a list 
First Prize will be an order for {10 worth these next month. 


A Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


““CAPSICUM VASELINE” 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 
Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds in the chest, throat 
uid lungs; stomach cramps, chilb lains and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; also 
ularly effective for  eendache and toothache. 


parti 

**Capsicum Vaseline” has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster without its 
disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, and ata 
moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1 «. 


If not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sent post free to any address upon receipt of 1)- P.O. 


or stamps. 


“VASELINE” HAIR 


The World’s Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care Ordinary washing and trushing 


is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hais those germs which destroy the roots and prevent 
rowth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every day a litte ** VASEL INE" Hair 
Ponic. No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, ind keep the scalp clean a sweel. 
Delicately perfumed, it will make your hair as beautiful as it ought to be. 
Try a Bottle, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/- 
If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be se nt, post free to anv address in the Unite d King ‘dom, upon 

receipt of Postal Order for t/*, 2/¢, 0 r 3/*, or stamps 


riptive Booklet all Vaseline” reparations post free 


The Word WVAGELING” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, a) 
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“ Accuse not nature, she hath done her part ; 
Do thou but thine.” Milton, 


Every thoughtiul person knows how tar reaching are the 
consequences resulting from the neglect of teeth, care in the 
choice of a dentiirice is, therefore, of the utmost importance. 


is a periect dentiirice in every way, it counteracts the eflects 
eo Ol the enamel-destroying acids and arrests decay — By its 
> regular use the natural lustre and whiteness of the teeth 
are restored and maintained. — Its antiseptic action 

treshens the mouth and sweetens the breath. Royal 
Vinolia Tooth Paste is pleasant to the taste 

and children use it readily, a point well worth 
noting by those in charge of young people. 


In Tubes, Price 64- and 10)4- 
VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 
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The Latest Home Pleasure 


Living Pictures made and seen at Home 


Viewing Home-made Motion Pictures. 


Anyone can take the most endearing Child Portraits, in living 
motion, without previous knowledge of Photography, by the 


ALL-BRITISH 
Kinora Motion Camera. 


They are viewed without screen or lantern with the table Kinora 
(prices from 15]/- to £15 15s.). 


The Kinora Library contains hundreds of interesting and _ in- 
structive pictures at 3/6 each, sold with exchange privileges. 


Kinora Camera by 


To BOND'S LIMITED, 
Monthly Payments. 


For a first payment of £2 2s. 
and 17 monthly guineas, the Book of Motion Photography. 


be delivered. Cash price, £19. - 
abroad. ) of full price if not satisfactory. 
Write for the Golden Book, or 
send for a Kinora and specimen 


reel. 


Name... 


BOND'S LIMITED, 138 NEW Address 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


+4 (QUIVER, Nov 


XXXil 


all-British Kinora Camera will cmt * Also please send me a Kinora and spec 


138 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Without charge or igation, please send me the Goldes 


men reel, for which I enclose 1gs., wit 
privilege of returning and receiving refune 


| 


n, W. 


Goldes 
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The Man of No Sorrows 


A Dream-Allegory 


By COULSON KERNAHAN 
Author of ‘‘God and the Ant,’’ ‘‘ Visions,’’ etc 
(Illustrated by James Crark, R,1.) 


N a dream I saw a strange sight in our 
England. From all parts of the 
country the people flocked to the capital, 
where long lines of Venetian masts, pen- 
noned and—like children joining hands in 
a dance—linked each to each by festoons 
of flowers, made of every thoroughfare 
an avenue of joy. Triumphal arches, gay 
as Hope’s rainbow, spanned the streets at 
intervals, as the rainbow spans the sky. 
Flags fluttered from every pole, housetop, 
or vantage ground; and windows and 
balconies were ablaze with bunting and 
colour, until London, that big brown 
moth which has settled upon the map of 
England, and now stretches whirring and 
smoke-hued wings over what were once 
the green fields and valleys of the Thames, 
seemed suddenly transformed into a huge 
butterfly, poised upon the gayest flower 
in all the gay gardens of the land. In the 


great Open space of Hyde Park, and appar- 
enily for some occasion of national or 
Universal rejoicing, of which I was un- 
aware, had been temporarily erected a 
circular or monster marquee of such extent 
the 


that the 


669 


largest army in werld 


might easily have been encamped there- 
under, and from the highest point of the 
marquee floated the Royal Standard of 
England. 

Inside this monster marquee or palace- 
pavilion—packed to suffocation with what 
seemed to me multitudinous millions of 
men and women—I seemed in my dream 
to be standing; and I saw that in the 
centre, on a crimson dais, was set a 
throne. 

The dais and the throne were as yet 
unoccupied ; but from the steps (richly 
carpeted, like those of an altar), which led 
down from the dais to the aisle of the 
pavilion, and thence, a third of a mile 
away, to the State entrance, a broad space, 
guarded on either side by double lines of 
troops, was kept clear as if for an ap- 
proaching procession. Over the great ccn- 
course of expectant, pulsing, palpitating 
humanity, waves of excitement swept 
and swayed, as wind-ripples sweep a field 
of standing corn or virgin grass. Ever and 
anon the tense and waiting multitudes 
would bend towards each other to whis- 
per, “‘ He will socn be here! He is on 
the way. The Man of No Sorrows, the 
New Nazarene, the Joy-Bringcr, the Life- 
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a 


THE QUIVER 


Giver, the true Messiah and Saviour of the 
world who was to come !”’ 
Then, turning to one who stood next to 


me, I said, ‘‘ Ot whom speak they ?— And 


who is the Mes-iah and Saviour they 
await ?”’ And, looking at me strangely, 
the man made answer, ‘“* Whence come 


you that you are ignorant of such great 
happenings ? Know, then, that there has 
arisen, in the East, one with power to heal 
the sick and to raise the dead, who—albeit 
declaring himself to be but man and 
mortal as we all are—claims to be the King- 
Messiah of the Jews and Saviour of the 
world. Already he has iestored to Israel 
the Kingdom. Already the infidel has been 
driven out of Palestine, and the scattered 
tribes of the Jews returned from every 
corner of the earth to their own land.” 

“And are his claims to be King- 
Messiah of the Jews and Saviour of the 
world admitted by the rulers of the 
earth ?”’ I asked, “‘and what does he 
here in Christian England ?” 

“ England,” was the reply, “has for 
long withstood his claims. England 1s, 
in tact, the last of the powers to acknow- 
ledge him, not because England was un- 
willing to see Israel re-established among 
the nations, but because England, as a 
Christian nation, would not recognise one 
who claims to overthrow, or rather to 
supersede, the Christ. But in England, as 
elsewhere, the common people hear this 
New Messiah gladly, inasmuch as _ not 
only has he worked miracles innumerable, 
giving sight to the blind, making whole the 
cripple and the maimed, healing the sick 
and raising the dead, but because he 
has also promised to the people of England 
and to the peoples of all the earth, to 
make for them a new world of happiness 
and joy, and for ever to make an end of 
sorrow. Had it lain with emperors, kings, 
rulers, peers, and the churches — this 
Messiah’s claim was not likely to be rece g- 
nised; but. witnessing the miracles he 
has worked and listening to his promise, 
the people of all lands have cried out : 

‘* Shall we, on hearsay, believe in One 


who, two thousand vears ago, is said to 
have worked miracles, of which we have 
no proot, and reyect) one who to-day 


performs these and greater miracles within 
sight of all? If we reject the testimony 
of this man, then did the Jews rightly in 


rejecting the testimony of the Christ.’ 
And because these are democratic days, 
and because it was the will of the people 
that he be recognised as King-Messiah of 
the Jews and the World’s Saviour which 
was to come, first one and then another 
Governor of Christendom yielded to the 
wishes of the people: and now, last of 
all, they who govern England are in like 
manner compelled to comply with popu- 
lar clamour and to the people’s will. 
To-day and in this place our own Boy- 
King will, at the advice of his Ministers, 
publicly recognise the Man of No Sorrows 
as his spiritual Over-Lord, the World's 
Saviour, and the rightful ruler of the 
newly constituted Kingdom of Palestine.” 

“What manner of man, then,” I asked, 
“is this New Messiah ?” 

“In feature and in the greater swarthi- 
skin,” was the answer, “he 
more nearly resembles the Arab or the 
Egyptian than the Jew, which is perhaps 
the reason why those who reject his claims 
assert that he is no true Messiah of the 
Jews, but an adventurer, born not in 
Palestine but in Arabia, and of Egyptian 
parents. ‘Tis said that he has redis- 
covered the lost magic of his Egyptian 
ancestors, and that it is by virtue of this 
magic he performs miracles.” 

** And his appearance ?”’ I asked. 

“In appearance,” came the answer, 
“he bears the most extraordinary likeness, 
save that he is darker of skin, to the pic- 
tures of Our Lord. This likeness is accen- 
tuated by the fact that he wears the dress 
of the Arab of to-day, which dress is not 
greatly different from the garment worn 
in ancient Palestine, and so by the Christ. 
This difference there is, however, that 
while the Man of Sorrows was_ poorly 
arrayed, the Man of No Sorrows wears 
robes of the finest linen, richly broidered 
and sewn with precious stones and pearls. 
Soon you shall see and hear him for your- 
self. Him all the kings and rulers of the 
earth, save only our own and the Vicar of 
Rome, have acknowledged, and him te- 
day our own Boy-King, seated on yonder 
throne, will publicly, in the sight of his 
subjects, welcome to England. Hark, hear 
the cannon which herald his approach.” 

As the man spoke the gaily striped 
tenting which stretched over the 
vast framework of the pavilion suddenly 
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trembled, as quiver and tremble forest 
leaves before the first breath of an on- 
coming storm. For a moment the canvas 
sagged and hung loosely, as sags a ship’s 
sails when the wind drops. The next instant 
it swelled and rose as rises a woman’s 
bosom at the intaking of breath. There 
was the deep, low rumbling of distant guns, 
drowned almost instantly by a mighty 
roar of voices that was like the roar of 
many waters. A wind seemed suddenly 
to spring up from outside and the packed 
million inside the pavilion sprang to their 
feet, white and trembling in awe, or 
flushed with eager joy. Outside the mul- 
titudinous tumult increased. As the doors 
of the pavilion were suddenly flung open 
to the advancing procession, a great 
wind swept up the aisles, and the blare 
of many trumpets smote like a_ blow 
upon the ears. And again the cry went 
up, “He comes! He comes! The Bringer 
of Joy, the Slayer of Sorrow! ’Tis he! 
The Saviour comes!” 

First in the procession, alone, un- 
attended, and bare-headed, with sandals 
on his feet, and clad in a robe of royal 
purple, broidered with precious stones and 
pearls, walked he who claimed to be the 
Mes:iah of the Jews and Saviour of the 
world. Behind him, at a distance—dwarfed 
by comparison into beings of another 
race, pigmy and mean—followed many of 
the great of the earth and of the nation, 
our own Boy-King, white and trembling, 
in the forefront. 

I saw but the side face of the Messiah 
as he passed; but suddenly some strange 
and mesmeric spell came over me. From 
the world’s history two scores of centuries 
rolled away. I was an Englishman no 
longer, but a Jew at the Gate of Jerusalem 
and one of many who spread their gar- 
ments in the way or cut down banches 
from the trees to strew before him unto 
whom all bowed down, crying out, 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David. Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Hosanna in the Highest.” 

Save for his great height, the likeness 
to the Man of Sorrows was so extra- 
ordinary, and so extraordinary the spell 
he cast over all, that had he but claimed 
to be Jesus of Nazareth, instead of one 
who came to supersede the Saviour, the 
sp-ll had been complete, and I too had 


fallen before him in wership and love, to 
cry out “ My Lord and my Ged!” 

The effort to resist that impulse turned 
me faint; a mist swam _ before my 
eyes, and for a space I saw and heard 
no more of what was happening. How 
long I remained thus I do not know ; but, 
when my faint had passed, the Man of 
No Sorrows was standing upon the dais, 
with his back to the people and facing the 
seated King. What the Boy-Ruler had 
said to him or to the multitude, what 
ceremonial of welcome and acknowledg- 
ment had been enacted, I did not know, 
but bowing low to the monarch, who 
motioned him to be seated at his side, 
the Messiah obeycd. For a space the 
two talked together. Then I gathered 
that the Man of No Sorrows was craving 
permission to speak to the people, for, 
rising, he again made obeisance to the 
young ruler of England, and standing at 
the right hand of the throne, turned te 
face the multitude. Save, as has been 
said, for the greater swarthiness of skin 
and the towering height, it was the 
Saviour of the World come again into the 
world who stood before us; and instine- 
tively, as it were, and against my will, I 
fell upon my knees, as had fallen that 
immense multitude. I strove to rise, but 
some power outside myself held me down. 
With hair parted between wide white 
brows and falling upon hi; shoulders; 
eyes that seemed to me the home of the 
stored lizhtnings, drawn thither from 
stormy skies—here was one who was not 
merely a monarch among men, but one 
surely who was more than man. 

In a voice low and musical as the soft 
falling of summer rain, yet heard of all, 
the Man of No Sorrows spoke. 


HEé told of his earlier years—of the 
boyhood days when his heart had 
yearned towards his people and their fallen 
fortunes, even as One who came _ before 
him had yearned over Jerusalem, He 
told how, dreaming himself out into the 
suns*t, he had stood even as Moses stood 
upon Pisgah, and had seen afar the 
Promised Land of his fathers, the Palestine 


that was to be—her palaces and her 
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THE MAN OF 


temples rebuilt, her scattered tribes re- 
gathered, her prosperity restored, the 
invader and the infidel driven out, and 
Israel, under her own King of the tribe 
of David and Judah—proud in her place 
as one of the great powers of the East. 
He told how as a young man, in seasons 
of midnight waking and twilight watch- 
ing, he had seen the vision widen, until 
nothing could content him but that he 
might be not only the deliverer of his 
own people, but the Saviour of all people 
in the world; how he had wrestled with 
God in prayer, until, in response to his 
prayer, strange powers of healing had 
come. How not content with this he 
had continued in vigil and fast, until at 
last—even as the walls of Jericho fell 
before the trumpet blast of Ged’s prophet 

so the walls of that strange, impreg- 
nable citadel wherein man’s ancient unseen 
and mysterious enemy Death has in 
security so long entrenched himself 
weakened and fell away under the 
assault; and that to him the Messiah 
was entrusted the power, not only to 
heal the sick, but to raise the dead. 

Ceasing to speak of himself, he now 
made direct appeal to the people. 

“ Beloved,” he said, “for two thou- 
sand years you have grievously erred in 
your thought of God. You have spoken 
of Him as suffering; you have pictured 
Him as sorrowing over humanity, for- 
getting that for God to sorrow would be 
for Him to renounce His own omni- 
potence, 

“Sorrow and regret are the outcome 
of erring and finite nature. In the heart 
of Infinite and Omnipotent God, scrrow 
and regret are not and can never be. 
God is Love, God is Light, God is Glad- 
ness, God is Glory, God is Joy, and 
because God is all this, and more, He 
would have all men to be glad and joyful 
. en, and to be guilty of black 
ingratitude to the Giver of All. 

Yet has man so sinned from the first, 

and it is that man shall so sin no more, 

and to make an end of woe, that I am 

come, 

Hie assembly with burning 

ice, Which had been low 
pleading, suddenly deepened. Into 


NO SORROWS 


his face came something of the splendour 
of stormy skies. He flung forth his next 
words challengewise and like un- 
expected bugle call to battle, heard at 
midnight by an army encamped und«r 
the stars. 

“ Beloved,” he said, “at the turning 
point of the world’s history, when Is:acl 
was looking fer its Messiah and mankind 
for their Saviour, came One to Whom was 
entrusted power like unto mine. Against 
that One, Who in the awful and trans- 
parent purity of His spirit, the passionate 
love of humanity that consumed Him, 
the supreme self-sacrifice and surrender 
of self, and the spotless sinlessness and 
beauty of His life and death, stands aloof 
and alone in the history of the world, 
and has set an ideal and an example that 
are scarcely attainable by one who is not 
more than man—against Him Ged forb‘d 
that I should entertain or breathe an 
unloving thought. His is to me a name 
so linked with all that is sacred, that I 
must needs pause before and after I 
speak it, that no less hallowed a name be 
neighbour to that name on my lips—the 
holy and adored name of .. 

“ JESUS 
. . . Who was called the Christ.” 

As with intensest and passionate rever- 
ence the Man of No Sorrows spoke that 
sacred name, the great marquee with its 
garish colouring, its gaping crowds, became 
suddenly transformed as it were into the 
Temple of the Most High; and in the 
awful silence which followed, one seemed 
to feel the pent-up breath of worshippers 
holding back their sobs. Struggling with 
some strange emotion the Man of No 
Sorrows spoke again, and upon his face 
was a light like that of one who has looked 
upon the face of God. 

“ Beloved,” he said brokenly, “if I 
bid you to turn aside from the path those 
bleeding feet have trod, if I bid you to 
forget one lesson at least of that un- 
paralleled and beautiful life, it is in 
poignant anguish of soul that I do so, and 
only because I believe that I am so charged 
of God. For Him of whom I speak. . . 
Jesus . . . who was called the Christ—was 
indeed God's messenger, God's Visible 
Presence here on earth, yet none the less, 
by misreading that message, and mis- 
representing the Will of Ged, He has 
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‘*Unseen bells overhead broke out in a rippling of joy . . . . little child-angels of beaven 
- + tumbling the one over the other . .. . and scrambling in haste to reach 
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THE MAN OF 


misled and wronged humanity to its 
undoing. Lonely even as a_ boy, He 
withdrew Himself from his fellows and 
sought only the company of His elders 
and the wise. Lonelier still as a man, 
friendless—or so far removed in spirit 
from His friends that He and they were 
creatures from different worlds—wifeless, 
childless, misunderstood and wedded _ to 
sorrow as to a bride, He brooded so long 
over the sin and sadness of the world, 
over His own tragic destiny, His coming 
betrayal and death, and man’s doom, 
that Sorrow seemed to Him the Truth of 
Truths, the Alpha and the Omega of 
human life, the beginning, the outcome 
and the end of all. Wherefore to a world 
that was already wounded and bleeding to 
death by reason of sorrow, He proclaimed 
that only by sorrow can perfection come, 
Wherefore He who was sent, to make 
known to all God’s glad gospel of Love 
and Joy, set up instead the worship of 
Sorrow, and so bequeathed to the men 
and women lie came to save a heritage 
of Eternal Woe. That woe, that sorrow 
I come for ever to take away. The 
burden of the Cross I lift fer ever from 
your shoulders, the shadow of the Cross I 
banish for ever from your sight. Here 
and to-day we take an eternal farewell of 
the Religion of Sorrows. Beloved, a Ged 
is dying in this hour. Let us for the last 
time reverently kneel to do homage to 
One Who, if He sought to be humani y’s 
Saviour—and failed, yet failed not greatly, 
and even in failing, has for two thousand 
years won and held humanity's wership 
and love. 

to Thee in this the 
hour which proclaims Thy failure, and Thy 
dethronement, and when Thou dost pass 
out, defeated and deposed, from the 
place Thou hast held in our hearts—to 
Thee for the last time we kneel in lowly 
reverence, If from this hour Thee we 
cease to worship, Thee at least we can 
never cease to love,”’ 

As he so spoke the Man of No Sorrows 


NO SORROWS 


knelt in prayer, and from the worshippers 
rose a woman’s anguished cry — By 
thine Agony and blocdy Sweat; by thy 
Cross and Passion; by thy p-.ecious 
Death and Burial ; by thy glorious Resur- 
rection and Ascension ; and by the coming 
of he Holy Ghost...” She paused, and 
from the lips of the kneeling worshippers 
was compelled the anguished cry 

“Good Lord, deliver us!’ 

For the moment the vast assembly was 
as one creature in the death-throes. A 
million bosoms heaved in one sob, For a 
space silence, awful and vibrating, settled 
over all. Then, as a tear-drop falls from 
the eyes of a mourner bending for the last 
time over the face of her loved dead, so, 
from an unseen belfry, there fell the sudden 
and reverberant note of the passing bell 
followed by the far-off booming of a gun. 
Again for a space there was silence, tense 
and terrible. 

Then, suddenly —as if a huge hand had 
swept at one stroke the whole gamut of 
all glad sound—unseen bells overhead 
broke out in a rippling pwan of joy. It 
was as if there had been swinging, ’twixt 
earth and sky, a thousand chains of silver 
bells, down which all the little child-angels 
of heaven—home-sick for a sight of the 
green fields of earth, and for the prattle 
of baby-playmates—had craved _ per- 
mission to clamber; and as if, down the 
merry chain-ladders of music, and tumbling 
the one over the other, the little revellers 
were sliding and scrambling in haste to 
reach Old Earth. And out in the park, 
like the first lark-song heralding the 
morn, a thousand bugles carolled the 
rveilé, the dull thud of a hundred guns 
booming a deep and harmonious bass to 
the dancing tenor of bugles and_ bells. 
And over that multitudinou’ assembly, 
st ained almost beyond endurance by 
the intensity of che final and passionate 
larewell, a great reaction of feeling swept 
like an engulfing wave. 

Sorrow and Regret had passed away. 
The Reign of Joy had begun, 


{What follows the establishment of the Reign of Joy is given in the 


completion of Mr. Kers«ahan’s 


remarkable dream-parable in my 


next 


number; siowly, but convincingly, we see the inevitable consequences of 


the banishment cf Sorrow and Suffering; ending in a scene of thrilling 
pathos where the ways of God are tremendously vindicated.--ED. 
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What is Wrong with Our Preaching ? |: 


A Remarkable Symposium, by the Bishop of Durham, Mr. A. C. | 
Benson, Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., Sir Walter Runciman, Mr. John * 
Oxenham, Mr. J. A Steuart, Sir J. Compton-Rickett, M.P., &c. ie 


Collected by A. B. COOPER * 


AVID GARRICK’S reputed reply to 
a Bishop: ‘“ We players act fiction 
as if it were the truth, whilst you preachers 
too often preach the truth as though it 
were fiction,” may have reached posterity 
more by its smartness than its truth, yet 
it would seem that to-day, at any rate, 
there is a lack in our pulpits the nature 
of which it is hard to determine. The 
people who sit in the pews have to admit 
that, whether the fault be 
theirs or the preacher's, the 
sermons of to-day fail to 
move them as they used to 
do. Is it the fault of the 
preacher or of the hearer ? 
Is there indeed something 
wrong with our preaching ? 
Have our preachers lost that 
splendid forth-rightness, in- 
tense fervour and deep con- 
viction which used to make 
our hearts burn within us ? 
Do not our preachers fail to 
impress us with the old sense 
of the supreme importance 
and urgency of the message 
they are delivering ? 

All the churches are be- 
wailing their comparative 
failure to attract the masses 
of the people, and membership is either 
declining or, at best, the increase is dis- 
couraging. Is the reason to be sought in 
loss of power in the pulpit, and, if so, what 
is wrong with our preaching, and how can 
it again be restored to its place of powet1 
as the foremost means of spiritual awaken- 
ing ? 

rhis is agreat question, and feeling it to 
be so urgent, of so vast an importance 
to the future of religion, and, therefore, to 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM 


the future of the world, I wrote to a num- 
ber of representative men asking them to 
give me their opinion upon the question, 
‘What is Wrong with our Preaching?” 
The result is not only deeply interesting, 
but it may prove a real contribution to 
the solution of a question which is trou- 
bling the minds of all serious people. 
Most of my correspondents have felt 
impelled not only to speak to the exact 
question propounded, but 
also to deal with the growing 
disregard of public worship 
which has marked especially 
the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century; and, as_ the 
two questions are so inter- 
locked and interlaced, it 1s 
impossible to blame them. 


The Bishop of Durham 

The saintly and_ greatly 
beloved Bishop of Durham 
writes: ‘1 should like to 
reply in some detail to your 
question about the pulpit, 
but hard and ceaseless work 
forbids it. 

“It must be enough to 
say that in my opinion the 
pulpit suffers from the decay 
of power complained of mainly because 
preachers, even the most earnest, too 
often preach about ‘ problems’ rather 
than set forth Christ in His glory, love, 
and saving power. It is that which still, 
as truly as ever, makes our people (cer- 
tainly our northern people) listen with all 
their hearts, if only they see that the 
message has first through the 
preacher's own heart, and that he knows. 

“No fear of monotony! Christ is for 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR PREACHING? 


ever one in 
Himself and in 
His work. But 
in application 
to man He is 
infinite.” 


A “Son of the 


People” 
After the 
Bishop I am 


tempted to put 
Mr. Will Crooks, 
M.P. That stal- 
wart “Son of 
the People,” so 
far from losing 
his sympathy 
for his own class 
by reason of his 
success, seems year by year to get 
closer into touch with the problems which 
they represent. His answer to my 
question is piquant and characteristic. 
He writes : 

“T think it is a trifle unfair of a public 
man to criticise other public men for their 
lack of drawing capacity, but I am sure 
that a little more human activity among 
the flock and a great deal less of superior 
style would help parsons in their preaching 
immensely, Let them think less of them- 
selves and more of those to whom they 
are preaching, and let them recognise 
the need of practical sympathy and 
brotherly feeling in sermons, and they will 
not lack for hearers. 

“ What is wanted is not a kind of ‘Alone 
Tam able to combat sin,’ but rather ‘ You 
and I, my Sisters and Brothers, must 
help each other to bear the burdens and 
temptations of life.’ Perhaps some 
preachers look on the whole thing as a 
job to be got through somehow, but I 
think in most cases it is that they seem 
to forget that homeliness may appeal as 
well as more polished utterances.” 


(Photo. Reyinald Haines.) 
MR. WILL CROOKS, M.P, 


Mr. A. C. Benson 
_ From Poplar to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, is a far cry—many people 
think a farther cry than it ought to be. 
There the gifted son of a great Archbishop 
dwells in academical seclusion certainly, 
but with a kindly critical, sympathetic, and 
lar-seeing eye upon the world and the 


trend of things. Scholar, poet, man of 
letters though he is, he is deeply interested 
in the social problem; and his letter is 
interesting also because it differs from the 
point of view taken by the Bishop and 
Member of Parliament, although the last 
paragraph comes into their field of view. 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson writes as 
follows : 

“Your question is an interesting one, 
but it would take a whole essay to answer 
it satisfactorily. I would ask first whether 
there is any real evidence that popular 
interest in preaching has declined. I 
should have thought it was all the other 
way. Purely formal attendance at church 
may have declined, but I do not think 
that this is a proof that vital interest in 
religion has declined ; my own belief is that 
far more people are interested in religious 
problems now than formerly. 

“Nor do I think that sermons have 
deteriorated. My experience is just the 
reverse. The supply is perhaps not equal 
to the demand. The other day, in a 
country church, I heard on two successive 
Sundays, two sermons from a young 
curate which in form, language, and 
thought were really beautiful and im- 
pressive utterances. 

“Tt is very difficult to get evidence about 
the increase or decline of religious in- 
terest; but read Jane Austen’s novels, and 
consider what position the clergy and 
religious problems had then. Look at 
the last chapter of ‘ Yeast,’ and see how 
St. Paul's is 
described. 

“Tf there be 
a fault to be 
found with ser- 
mons, it is that 
they do not deal 
quite enough 
with human 
nature, its 
hopes and fears, 
its faults and 
its possibilities. 
T do not much 
believe the 
pulpit asa place 
for erudite ex- 
position or even 
of doctrinal 
analysis; but 
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Dale GARRICK’S reputed reply to 
a Bishop: ‘ We players act fiction 
as if it were the truth, whilst you preachers 
too often preach the truth as though it 
were fiction,” may have reached posterity 
more by its smartness than its truth, yet 
it would seem that to-day, at any rate, 
there is a lack in our pulpits the nature 
of which it is hard to determine. The 
people who sit in the pews have to admit 
that, whether the fault be 
theirs or the preacher’s, the 
sermons of to-day fail to 
move them as they used to 
do. Is it the fault of the 
preacher or of the hearer ? 
Is there indeed something 
wrong with our preaching ? 
Have our preachers lost that 
splendid forth-rightness, in- 
tense fervour and deep con- 
viction which used to make 
our hearts burn within us ? 
Do not our preachers fail to 
impress us with the old sense 
of the supreme importance 
and urgency of the message 
they are delivering ? 

All the churches are be- 
wailing their comparative 
failure to attract the masses 
of the people, and membership is either 
declining or, at best, the increase is dis- 
couraging. Is the reason to be sought in 
loss of power in the pulpit, and, if so, what 
is wrong with our preaching, and how can 
it again be restored to its place of powet1 
as the foremost means of spiritual awaken- 
ing ? 

Phis is agreat question, and feeling it to 
be so urgent, of so vast an importance 
to the future of religion, and, therefore, to 
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the future of the world, I wrote to a num- 
ber of representative men asking them to 
give me their opinion upon the question, 
“What is Wrong with our Preaching?” 
The result is not only deeply interesting, 
but it may prove a real contribution to 
the solution of a question which is trou- 
bling the minds of all serious people. 
Most of my correspondents have felt 
impelled not only to speak to the exact 
question propounded, _ but 
also to deal with the growing 
disregard of public worship 
which has marked especially 
the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century; and, as_ the 
two questions are so inter- 
locked and interlaced, it is 
impossible to blame them. 


The Bishop of Durham 

The saintly and greatly 
beloved Bishop of Durham 
writes: “1 should like to 
reply in some detail to your 
question about the pulpit, 
but hard and ceaseless work 
forbids it. 

“It must be enough to 
say that in my opinion the 
pulpit suffers from the decay 
of power complained of mainly because 
preachers, even the most earnest, too 
often preach about ‘ problems’ rather 
than set forth Christ in His glory, love, 
and saving power. It is that which still, 
as truly as ever, makes our people (cer: 
tainly our northern people) listen with all 
their hearts, if only they see that the 
message has first passed through the 
preacher’s own heart, and that he knows. 

“No fear of monotony! Christ is for 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR PREACHING? 


ever one in 
Himself and in 
His work. But 
in application 
to man He is 
infinite.” 


A “Son of the 
People” 

After the 
Bishop I am 
tempted to put 
Mr. Will Crooks, 
M.P. That stal- 
wart “Son of 
the People,” so 
far from losing 
his sympathy 
for his own class 
by reason of his 
success, seems year by year to get 
closer into touch with the problems which 
they represent. His answer to my 
question is piquant and characteristic. 
He writes 

“T think it is a trifle unfair of a public 
man to criticise other public men for their 
lack of drawing capacity, but I am sure 
that a little more human activity among 
the flock and a great deal less of superior 
style would help parsons in their preaching 
immensely. Let them think less of them- 
selves and more of those to whom they 
are preaching, and let them recognise 
the need of practical sympathy and 
brotherly feeling in sermons, and they will 
not lack for hearers. ; 

“ What is wanted is not a kind of ‘Alone 
Tam able to combat sin,’ but rather ‘ You 
and I, my Sisters and Brothers, must 
help each other to bear the burdens and 
temptations of life. Perhaps some 
preachers look on the whole thing as a 
job to be got through somehow, but I 
think in most cases it is that they seem 
to forget that homeliness may appeal as 
well as more polished utterances.” 


(Photo, Reyinald Haines.) 
MR. WILL CROOKS, M.P, 


Mr. A. C. Benson 
_From Poplar to Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, is a far cry—many people 
think a farther cry than it ought to be. 
There the gifted son of a great Archbishop 
dwells in academical seclusion certainly, 
but with a kindly critical, sympathetic, and 
far-seeing eye upon the world and the 


trend of things. Scholar, poet, man of 
letters though he is, he is deeply interested 
in the social problem; and his letter is 
interesting also because it differs from the 
point of view taken by the Bishop and 
Member of Parliament, although the last 
paragraph comes into their field of view. 
Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson writes as 
follows : 

“Your question is an interesting one, 
but it would take a whole essay to answer 
it satisfactorily. I would ask first whether 
there is any real evidence that popular 
interest in preaching has declined. I 
should have thought it was all the other 
way. Purely formal attendance at church 
may have declined, but I do not think 
that this is a proof that vital interest in 
religion has declined ; my own belief is that 
far more people are interested in religious 
problems now than formerly. 

“Nor do I think that sermons have 
deteriorated. My experience is just the 
reverse. The supply is perhaps not equal 
to the demand. The other day, in a 
country church, I heard on two successive 
Sundays, two sermons from a young 
curate which in form, language, and 
thought were really beautiful and im- 
pressive utterances. 

“Ttis very difficult to get evidence about 
the increase or decline of religious in- 
terest; but read Jane Austen’s novels, and 
consider what position the clergy and 
religious problems had then. Look at 
the last chapter of ‘ Yeast,’ and see how 
St. Paul’s is 
described. 

“Tf there be 
a fault to be 
found with ser- 
mons, it is that 
they do not deal 
quite enough 
with human 
nature, its 
hopes and fears, 
its faults and 
its possibilities. 
T do not much 
believe in the 
pulpit asa place 
for erudite ex- 
position or even 
of doctrinal 
analysis; but 
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THE QUIVER 


ethically, morally, and religiously, sermons 
could have (and do have) a great and 
inspiring effect. The difficulty, no doubt, 
especially with settled resident congrega- 
tions, is that it is hard to crusade 
against moral faults without seeming 
to be personal, and I think that the 
identification of religious with social 
respectability is the one factor which 
weakens its effectiveness for gocd, because 
it tends to make preachers too amiable and 
too cauticus.”’ 


Prebendary Webb-Peploe 

Prebendary Webb-Peploe needs no in- 
troduction to the readers of THE QUIVER. 
He is persona 
grata wherever 
spirituality and 
humility of spirit 
are regarded as 
the chiefest graces 
which can adorn 
aman. His letter 
is characteristic. 
He writes: ‘‘ On 
all hands one hears 
the sad complaint 
that congregations 


are going down 
and that Church 
life is becoming 


more and more de- 
pressed. Of course 
the fault will be 
traced by many to 
the clergy, and it 
will be said, with a certain amount of 
truth, that sermons are not now carefully 
prepared as they were jn former days, 
nor are they as full of guiding truth fer 
the people as in times past when the 
clergy were better trained and informed 
than their congregations, and the people 
had comparatively few books to read. 
To-day there is superabundant literature 
of every kind and for all classes of people, 
without measure, of trained and untrained 
minds. This fact accounts, I believe, fo1 
the abstention of many from the public 
services in the Church. 

“ But there js also another patent cause, 
which can hardly be traced to the clergy 
as one of their faults, viz.: the rush and 
bustle and excitement of life 
exhibited in every class of society, and 


PREBENDARY WEBB-PEPLOE 


which are 


which have led pecple without gx 
reason to say that they must spe 
Sunday in recuperating their strength | 
rest, or taking physical exercise, ay 
travelling long distances, etc., in order t 
be ready for Monday’s work. 

“No greater self-deception or absurdit 
could be proposed, as common sense cz 
prove that such journeys, exercises, eti 
as people now take must rather injw 
than conduce to health. It is simply 
part of the abnormal excitement whi 
pervades every single department of li 
It may be that in God’s providence ther 
will be a reaction, and that people wi 
learn that they cannot abuse the divin 
ordinances, either spiritual or physica 
without incurring the penalties that a 
attached to such action.” 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell 


Another scholar and littérateur, Mr 
George W. 
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St. John’s, Westminster, at The Ascension 
Lavender Hill 
with which I am familiar 
tions are even uncomfortably large, and tht 
interest in the sermon seems as keen as eve! 

“At the same time, I 
churchpeople are every year more full 
recognising that preaching is a munistl 
distinct from, and auxiliary to, worshi} 
and that the prime use of Sunday is ne! 
the hearing of sermons, but the worsh] 
of our Lord in‘ The Breaking of the Bread 
commonly called the Holy Communion: 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 


From the People’s Standpoint 

Mr. Frank T. Bullen is 
nother “Son of the People.” 
One has only to read his 
“ The Log of a Sea-Waif ” to 
lcarn the pit out of which he 
was digged; and it will be 
seen at once that his opinion 
largely coincides with that of 
Mr. Will Crooks. They see 
the question from the same 
point of view. Mr. Bullen 
writes; “ The spread of educa- 
tion has undoubtedly tended 
to lessen the effect of the 
preacher's words from the 
pulpit. It has made his 
hearers much more critical, 
and it remains true, whether 
we desire to admit it or not, 
that the heart is most deeply touched 
when the critical faculty is entirely 
quiescent and inoperative. But this ts 
not the only effect of popular education. 
It is calculated, in its present state of 
development, rather to tend to intellectual 
conceit, and that again is distinctly 
inimical to the preacher, who needs fer 
his full effect a waiting and receptive head 
and mind. 

“There is, however, another and more 
serious aspect of this question, and that 
is the existence of different types and 
degrees of disbelief in the message on the 
part of the preacher himself. The old 
foundations have been so bored and 
excavated in order to prove 
what they are made of, and 
to see what they hide, or to 
discover whether there is a 
still older foundation under- 
neath, that a certain un- 
certainty and a definite lack 
of definition has been the 
result, and this undoubtedly 
peers through the texture and 
weakens the force of sermons 
cnormously, 

“ Then there is the detach- 
ment of many sermons from 
the life of the people which 
causes them to be regarded 
merely as intellectual 
eftort, a sort of glorified 
essay, something upon which 
the preacher has spent a good 
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deal of time and patience as 
a composition, but into which 
he has put very little of his 
heart. Finding it without any 
effect upon life or morals, as 
far as they are concerned, 
they remain uninterested, 
untouched, and finally, they 
think they can do quite as 
well without sermons at all. 
“Yet, when I have said 
these things, I am sure that 
what the Founder of Chris- 
tianity would have rejoiced 
in, the love of well-doing for 
its own sake, the love of one’s 
fellows and even animals, the 


passion for others, apart 
altegether from a mercenary 
religion or the efforts of 


religious mercenaries, was never greater 
than it is now.” 


Sir Walter Runciman's Views 


Sir Walter Runciman, Bt., whose son is 
President of the Board of Education in the 
present Government, sent a thoroughly 
trenchant reply to my questions. “ First, 
the selection of ministers,” he says, “ is 
more often than not made without any 
regard to fitness. Nature may have 
intended them for some physical or even 
negative position, but their parents’ and 
their own ambition is the Pulpit ; so they 


are fashioned (as far as it is possible to 
fashion a person who may have no qualifi- 


SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, BT, 


cation whatever) to fill that 
envied position. 

“ Then there is the noisy, 
mischievous, political, dema- 
gogue parson, whose frothy 
eloquence is intended for 
applause. He is merely a 
squasher of all spiritual life 
within reach of him. The 
Spirit won’t come near where 
he is. Whoever heard of 
any one of this section of 
immortal renown having souls 
saved under ¢heiy ministry ? 
Their dispositions are uneasy, 
they slash and hack at every- 
body and everything, their 
whole attitude being quite 
un-Christlike, and this is the 
kind of being that helps 
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to empty the churches and secularise the 
people. 

“The ideal of a preacher should be 
suitable culture, common sense, control 
over his eloquence (no frothy denuncia- 
ti magnetic force, and the gift of a 
spiritual fascination, and sufficient real 
1ative wit to make his personality attrac- 
tive. 

‘More often than not ministers bore 
their congregations into the street by 
drawling out long rigmaroles of theology 
and other pretty negatives, instead of 
keeping in touch with and being guided by 
that mysterious power which they flip- 
pantly call the Spirit of God. Some 
ministers and also congregations, patronise 
the Deity in a most astound- 
ing way, and just as when 
communities against 
natural forces and get a 
rebuff, so the Spirit hovers 
reund affected spots ready to 
come in on His own natural 
conditions but on none other. 

“ Then, again, the spiritual 
work of ministers is sorely 
affected by casting upon them 
the obligation of liquidating 
debts that never ought to 
have been incurred, and which 
would be vigorously de- 
nounced as immoral if they 
were created by any com- 
mercial firm or individual. 
You cannot get the best out 
of a minister if you turn 
him into a money collector. 
It is just as easy for them to lose any 
spiritual power that may be given to 
them, as it is any member of the lay 
community. 

“The Church cannot play a double 
game of fraternising with that which has 
no resemblance to Christianity, and expect 
to retain her rectitude unsmeared. There 
are natural Jaws which govern all forces, 
whether spiritual or secular, and it is 
when these are violated that the canker 
begins.” 


ns), 


Two Popular Novelists 
The opinions of two extremely popular 
novelists will be read with dec p interest. 
Both Mr. J. A. Steuart and Mr. John 
Oxenham are preachers as well as novelists 
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—that is to say, they have a message | 
deliver as well as a story to tell, and the 
accept their task seriously. Nevertheles 
no one can complain of the dulness 
their sermons, for if anyone wishes | 
read a fascinating book let him rea 
Mr. Steuart’s ‘‘ The Minister of State”: 
Mr. Oxenham’s ‘‘ Carette of Sark.” 

Mr. John Alexander Steuart writes 
“The causes of the decline in chur 
going are many and complicated, bv 
the most obvious may be specified thus: 

“1, The inadequate equipment of tk 
average preacher. There was a time wha 
the pulpit spoke to the pew with all & 
authority of superior enlightenment. The 
is no longer the case. Even in theolog 
the ordinary minister is il 
trained, conventional, av 
antiquated : while his genen 
culture is ‘ conspicuous } 
its absence.’ 

“2. A conviction on t 
part of the working class 
that churches are designed 
places of resort for the wel 
dressed alone. It cannot} 
said this conviction is ground 
less; and if the masses aret 
be captured the church 
must show a little ma 
plainly their sense of th 
fact that even poor mé 
have souls to save. 

“3. The passion 
pleasure and the increasit 
means of gratifying it. Th 
is a big subject, and for ! 
adequate discussion a volume would } 
necessary; but its bearing on chu 
attendance is manifest.” 

Mr. John Oxenham writes: “ You # 
a vast and disturbing question, one th 
is causing much searching of hearts amo 
those who still retain the faculty 
thinking of anything beyond their 0 
pleasures and the means of increasi 
them. 

“Tt is painfully evident that © 
paramount demands of the majority ol¢ 
classes are for pleasure, and for money® 
the means thereto. Such ends and 
means, and their interaction one upon! 
other, account for most of what we ha 
to deplore in the present state of things. 

“ The pace has got so fast all round th 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR PREACHING ? 


human nature cries out for relaxation in 
ever-increasing measure. It is the age of 
‘hustle ’—hateful word for hateful state— 
and ‘hustle’ thinks only of itself and its 
own various satisfactions in the speediest 
and amplest 
way possible. 

“For years 
past there has 
been a steady 
laxing of the 
national fibre— 
spiritual, moral, 
mental. Men 
care for none of 
these things. 
They want 
pleasure and 
money, money 
and pleasure. 
Ethics, social 
and_ business, 
are lower to- 
day than thirty 
years ago. In 
both men will 
do to-day what their fathers would never 
have dreamed of doing. Pharisaism and 
dissension inside the churches offer those 
outside ample grounds for keeping out. 

“Men no longer think for themselves— 
only of themselves. They want their 
thinking done for them, and swallow con- 
clusions as a baby its milk. For some the 
headlines of the papers suffice, and for 
some even the contents bill. 

“ This indifference of the pew—whether 
half-occupied or empty—cannot but have 
its effect on the pulpit. Flabby congrega- 
tion, flabby preacher. Could any man 
speak to a gathering of jelly-fish as he could 
to, say, a company of bright-eyed collie 
? 

“If there is any fault in the pulpit it is 
perhaps that it appeals too much to the 
head and too little to the heart, over- 
looking the fact that the pew no longer 
thinks deeply but will not cease to teel 
until it is dead. And the fault in the pew 
~more especially of those who ought to 
be in it but are not—is that it has given 
up thinking except of its own amuse- 
ments and the means of obtaining them, 
by hook or by er 0k. 

“ And the cure for it all ? That is beyond 
me. What we need is a national return 
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But 


how these are to be brought about I 


to higher aims and simpler ways. 


cannot tell. Possibly by the whip—by 
national disaster, and thereby and there- 
after a moral, mental and _ spiritual 
renascence. Possibly as in the past, by 
the uprising of some great, magnetic, 
white-fired soul or souls, who shall win a 
hearing even from deaf ears and draw men 
after them to nobler ways. 

“That it may be soon we must all 
devoutly hope and pray. For if the 
present flux continues, Britain, in spite 
of all her brave outward show of prosperity 
and power, must inevitably in the end go 
the way of all those others who ‘ forgot’ 
and bent their souls wholly to material 
things.” 


Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P. 

Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P:, will 
be heard on this subject with deep respect. 
His opinion is tersely expressed as 
follows: “I am not disposed to make 
the pulpit of the day answerable for 
church deficiencies. The style and quality 
of preaching are largely reflections of the 
position of the laity, and both are per- 
meated by the intellectual atmosphere of 
the time. So far as thought, research, and 
literary expres- 
sion are con- 
cerned, I doubt 
whether the 
ordinary level 
of preaching 
has ever been 
higher, but its 
practical effect 
has declined. 
This is due to 
a change in 
the charac- 
ter of the mes- 
sage. Speaking 
broadly, there 
is longer 
apprehension of 
danger in the 
mind of the 
preacher or of 
the audience. The note is persuasive, 
argumentative or meditative. Salvation 
is more a question of the comparative 
health of the soul and body than a de- 
liverance from a doom which darkens 
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like a thunder cloud upon the impenitent 
or indifferent. The ministry of souls has 
resolved itself into comfort and courage 
administered to fellow-voyagers on a 
vessel travelling across chartless seas into 
the mysteries of the unknown. Even 
though the terminology of the older Faith is 
preserved, a sense of doubt and insecurity 
hides behind the brave words. Lacking 
leadership, men occupy with the actuali- 
ties of life those moments of leisure which 
might be devoted to spiritual things. I 
am not presuming to censure, still less to 
propound a remedy in a paragraph ; but 
I am endeavouring to state 
the situation as 1 believe it 


to be.” 
Professor Knight 
Seeing that Professor 
Knight was born so long 


ago as the year 1836, and 
was himself the son of a 
Scottish minister, and that 
he probably heard all the 
greater preachers of the latter 
half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, his admirably weighed 
opinions may fittingly bring 
this discussion to a close as 
far as this magazine is con- 
cerned. It is devoutly to be 
hoped, however, that the 
questions here raised will not 
be allowed to drop into the 
background again for lack of 
interest in the answer, for it is an axiom 
in medicine, government and morals, as 
well as many other things, that the dis- 
covery of the cause of an evil is a very big 
step taken in the direction of its cure. 
Professor Knight writes: ‘‘ You ask me 
to contribute to a symposium on * What 
is wrong with our Preaching ?’ It 
difficult to do so without being misunder- 
stood, and also without ‘ giving offence’ 
to many excellent men and women; but 
there is no doubt as to the fact that the 
Christian pulpit in England has lost much 
of its ancient power over the most thougit- 
ful and reverent spirits of our age. Many 
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of the devoutest worshippers would | 
glad to escape from church at the close ¢ 
the sacred service, without listening 
what they feel is an irrelevant or super 
fluous ‘ sermon.’ 

“Tt is not so much the want of learning 
or expository tact, or even the obtrusio; 
of trivialities instead of essentials, tha 
leads many to listen languidly, or to ceay 
listening altogether. It is the distastefy 
egoism (if not egotism) which is so abun 


dant in the discourses of the mediocr 
pulpit. The preachers do not forge 
themselves, and realise that they a 


merely the heralds of On 
the latchet of whose sho 
they are not worthy t 
unloose ; that their suprem 
mission is to be voice 
crying in the wilderness 
human nature, ‘ Prepare j 
the way of the Lord, mak 
straight in the desert 

your hearts an highway f 


our God.’ If they wou 
modestly, in a ten minute 
talk, deal with the even 
day wants of the huma 


soul, its perplexities and it 


longings, its hopes a 

cn aspirations, and with 
untold possibilities for @ 
x men and women to ‘Ms 
on the  stepping-stones 


PROF. W. ANGUS KNIGHT, LLD. 


their dead selves to high 
things,’ their influence would be doubk 
and would resemble that which the 
predecessors wielded two or three genet 
tions ago. 

“What is perhaps most of all need 
nowadays, to restore to our modern pul 
the old power, the forceful influence, # 
the helpful strength of days departed, 
a return to simplicity, intense realit\ 
directness, clearness, practicality of aim 
the self-forgetful heroism of the apos! 
and the herald, who is contented Ww! 
a life of service to others, and rejol 
in it while he himself is forgotten 


ignored.” 
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Our New Serial Story 


Four Gates 


By AMY LE FEUVRE 
AUTHOR OF “A COUNTRY CORNER,” “BRIDGET’S QUARTER DECK,” ETC. 


“On the East three gates; 
on the South three gates; and on the West three gates.’’ 


on the North three gates; 


(illustrated by WAL PaGet) 


CHAPTER I 
FOUR LIVES 
“ Who would be planted chooseth not the soil 
Or here or there, 
Or loam or peat, 
Wherein he best may grow, 
And bring forth guerdon of the plapter’s toil. 


‘* Lord, even so 
I ask one prayer, 
The which if it be granted— 
It skills not where 
Thou plantest me— 
Only—I would be planted.” 
J. G. Brown, 


“PAULINE, do you honestly like being 
in a backwater?” 

“Backwaters have their uses.” 

“That is not an answer.” 

“IT think I regard it as a halting-place—a 
wayside station on life’s railroad.” 

“But that is just what it isn’t. It comes 
from nowhere, and leads to nowhere. And 
I stamp and I fume at the stagnation! ” 

“You are an impetuous spirit! Perhaps, 
later on, you will look back to these quiet, 
sweet days, and long to experience them 
again.” 

“I don’t say that I shouldn't enjoy it at 
the end of my life, when I have been in all 
the stir and rush; when I have had mv 
good time and can sit in an easy chair and 
look back at it all.” 

Then you should have sympathy with 
your father.” ‘ 

“Oh, I have. From his point of view, 


= lines have fallen to him in pleasant 
places, 


But hecinni 
“ I am at the beginning of my 


I think evervone ought to be in towns 
, : 

len they are young and retire into the 
country when the V are old 


Of course, it is 
de] 


ivhtful when yi u have money: then vou 
can — 
have both in your life. But with a 


small purse, if you live the first half of 
your life in the country, and only get 
release from it when you are old, then you 
are too old to enjoy your liberty. Oppor- 
tunities are gone; your talents are rusted, 
your ignorance of the world is ridiculous! ” 

“Why, Audrey dear, you are getting quite 
excited!” 

“T am—I feel so. Do say you agree with 
me. You must if you think it out. Look at 
us in this village. Here are four young 
women, not poor enough to earn their 
living, but not rich enough to satisfy their 
mental needs. One, Pauline Erskine, de- 
votes herself to an invalid mother, and 
never leaves home for a single night. Don’t 
interrupt me. She might, as your old Mary 
would say, ‘ grace a castle,’ with her dignity 
and beauty; she once had a Icnging for an 
artistic life, but it has been stifled; she 
did go to London for three weeks when 
she was quite young, and she has lived on 
the memory of it ever since. She pretends 
her life satisfies her, but I know it doesn’t. 
Then there is Honor Broughton, who is 
nursery governess to her three small step- 
sisters; her whole world is centred in this 
backwater; she can never talk of anyone but 
her immediate neighbours, and the iniqui- 
ties of her mother’s servants. Amabel 
Osborne is a most dutiful daughter, of 
course, and is always the picture of happy 
content; but she confesses that reading a 
newspaper to her father is the most un- 
interesting part of her day’s work. She has 
never worked her brains, and never will 
Picking flowers in the garden, and listening 
to a lark’s song, and roaming across butter- 
cup meadows are her highest pleasures.” 

“And Audrey Hume——” 

“Oh, she’s just another, with a passion 
for reading, but can get no books worth the 
name of books, and a passion for novelty 
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and change, and has never been twelve 
miles out of this backwater all her life. 
Talk about the revolt of women, and the 
women—what do we 


There are no 


era of independent 
understand by sch terms? 
stronger chains than those of affection and 
blood, and we are all tied to those who are 
old and weak and helpless, and who are 
our beloved belongings! ” 

Quick tears sprang to the young girl’s 
eyes as she turned to her friend for sym- 
pathy. 

Pauline locked at her, then gazed over 
the peaceful landscape in front of them 
with a wistful smile. 

They were both leaning over a gate as 
they talked. It was a buttercup meadow in 
front of them, and young lambs were at 
play in it. The soft spring air, with the 
thrill of youth and expectancy in it, had 
got into Audrey’s veins. She was quivering 
all over with excitement and feeling, and 
her dark grey eyes were flashing with a 
thousand lights and sparkles. Slim and cf 
the average height, with a broad, low brow, 
and soft, dusky hair, and a face that owed 
all its beauty to its variety of expression, 
she was a marked contrast to the tall, fair 
girl beside her. Pauline was a woman who 
attracted all who knew her, and yet was 
utterly unconscious of her power. Her 
dignified serenity, the deep, earnest vibra- 
tion in her tone, and her slow, bewildering 
smile that seemed to caress the one upon 
whom she smiled—all helped to add to her 
charms. But her power was in her wide 
outlook, and deep love and sympathy for 
everyone who came across her path. Audrey 
often called her a Viking’s daughter. Her 
deep blue eyes, fair complexion, and coils 
of golden hair, with her tall and beautifully 
proportioned figure, certainly claimed a 
Northern ancestry. 

Audrey glanced at her now, and Pauline 
met her gaze with the words: 

“We must be going on, or we shall be 
late for tea, and Mrs. Daventry will be 
disappointed.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Audrey with a quick 
sigh, which she “We 
always have to be doing things we do not 


turned to laughter. 


like, for fear of disappointing people. I 
can so rarely get you to myself, and I am 
bubbling over with thoughts that I want to 
pass on to you , 

‘We can walk and talk at the 
can’t we?” 

“Yes, but the house is 


same time, 


already in sight 


Walk very slowly, Pauline, there's a dear 
I've been thinking out this question about 
single women, and I[ find it infinitely 
pathetic. They are the least considered 
and the most heroic—now, don’t laugh at 
me! But isn’t it true that by devoting 
themselves to the old people they lose the 
ever getting in their turn th 

young? In _ broad, plain 
they are prevented from meeting 


chance of 
devotion of the 
language, 
men whom they might marry by attending 
to their home ties and duties? [’m not 
thinking of myself at all—it isn’t a personal 
grievance; I am looking out from this small 
village upon the world at large; the worl 
[ hear about, and read about, and think 
about. Why should the generation 
daughters be more self-sacrificing than the 
parents? The single daughters look for 
ward to a lonely old age, to poverty 
perhaps, to a time when they will b 
in the way of their friends, only toler 
ated as far as they can prove themselve: 
useful, and spoken of with contemptuous 
pity by the young. And some of them are 
the noblest and best in creation!” 

“They will have their reward,” said 
Pauline gently. 


“Oh, you are so good, and I am »% 
wicked ! ” 
Then Audrey laughed, and her laugh 


was an infectious one. 

‘“T won’t moralise any more. 
to enjoy myself this afternoon. 
Daventry. I wish she were my 
grandmother.” 

They had reached a small lodge, and 
went through some handsome tron gates up 
the drive that led to Barford Towers. 

The park stretched away on either side 
them; the chestnut avenue brought a sens 
of refreshment and peace after their rather 
hot and dusty walk along the high road 

Just in front of the old Tudor house wa 
a vreen lawn, and under a cluster of beec! 
trees Was a group of people just about t 
enjoy their afternoon tea together. Mr 
Daventry was the centre cf the group, ane 
to receive the two girls with he 
usual smiling welcome. She was a ve 
handsome old lady, with snow-white halt 
that was rolled back in French fashio 
under a filmy handkerchief of Mechlin lace 
Her figure was still as erect, her eyes 
as bright, as when, fifty years before, ™ 
had come to her beautiful home as a happ’ 
bride. 

The group around her were only young 


I am going 
I love Mrs 
aunt 


she rose 
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was their 


cirls, but thi her h 
queen, and thev her ourt, as they often 
laughingly ld het And Mrs. Daventry 
loved eve of ther 

The childless widow had taken to het 
heart the young maidens who lived outside 
her gates; she had seen the world as they 
had not She remembered her own youth, 


and had boundless 
them in a difficulty 


Come along, Pauline, sit by me,” the 


sympathy for any of 


old lady said, drawing a lounge chair a 
little nearer her own; “and, Audrey, sit 
where I can see vour bright face Here 1s 


Honor declaring vou would not be coming. 
Now, | really think the Tabby’s Pea party 
has commenced.” 

Four girls and an old lady can keep the 
art of conversation up to the mark There 


was no shyness amongst any of them 
Pauline was perhaps the most silent, and 
Audrey the most talkative; Amabel laughed 
Honor was the most 


most; appreciative, 


though she had a most melancholy cast of 
ccuntenance 

When tea was \udrey said 

“Now, Mrs. Daventry, let us talk about 
lives; that’s the most 
Make us feel that 
coming to us Inspire us 
thoughts We are all 
discontented, though I’m the 


ovel 


life—ourz 
thing in the world to us. 
a good time is 
with some of vour 
more ofl le 
only honest one who owns up.’ 

Mrs. Daventry shook her head at Audrey, 
with her silvery laugh 

[ see no signs of discontent upon your 

faces,” she iid 

“No,” said Honor quickly; “but that i 
becau e we are 


close to our sun that we 


must reflect her rays! 

I've never heard the sun was a female 
befere,” said Mz 
you know what I always think when I look 


thank 


ilways beautiful to 


Daventry, smiling. “Do 
upon vour young, fresh face I 
God that His 
Start) with And 


bundle of 


works are 
then [ muse upon the 
charms that you each poss 
ind which, if properly used, will make your 
world fair and beautiful.’ 
‘T have no charms,” murmured Honor 
And, certainly, as far a 


went, she had not, for no one could call her 


outward charm 


anythin but plaim to look at the had 
a broad mouth nub nese, and small hawt 
iohted, blue eve vet when he talked no 


one could call her uninteresting 


* Tell us our charms,” said Audrey. “It’ 


very nice to hear of our prace 


interesting” 


‘[ won't put beauty first, though it is on 
of them, and when I speak of beauty | 
mean more than faultless features and good 
You have youth, health 
hope, enthusiasn 
You have inno. 


complexions 
strength, a boundless 
vood spirits, and vivacity. 
cence and freshness, and unembittered vieys 
of life.” 

“And we are all stagnating in a back. 
water,” said Audrey mischievously. 
~ There is no such thing as stagnation j 
a human life We 


Improve 
The old lady's voice Was 


either deteriorate cr 


grave. 


Do you know,” she went on cheerfully 
“that | had a good deal of thought to-di 
over my lodges? You know the names « 
them ? 

Yes,” said Amabel They are called 
North, South, East, and West Lodges, be 


cause you have one on each four sides « 
the Park.” 

*And do vou know this about the Cit 
we all hope to enter one day 
three gates; on the North three gates; o1 


the South three gates; and on the West 


three gates 
The four 
‘LT have a fancy,” and here Mrs 
oft and dreamy 


girls looked at her expectantl; 
Daver 
trv’s dark eyes became 
she looked away to 
the horizon, “that each one of us may be 
that City through different cates 
we may be 
face towards 
West 
explain the different winds we face throu 
lite When once \v 
acknowledge that w 


Chink it out, will vou It ma 
c pet in ide we sh 
road led us t 


our destination was the right one for 


hatever 


ind thank our guide for having enabled 
to face our wind 

\udrevy’s eve 

| like 
which is my vate before to-morrow 

| know which is mine,” said Honor. 
have faced East all my life My wind 
harp and cutting, and I have 


sparkled 


alway 


bracing up mvyself to meet 


be tor ever 
without 

No one answered bach rl was refle 
when Mi rose 


her seat and took all of them into the he 


Whimper 


to or ne wondertul needlework ol he 
the biect Wa a | 
An he ur later the to I in] left the hou 
tovether, and chatted uly as they walk 
on 


‘On the East 


distant hills on 


journeying out to it with our 
the North, South, East, of 


that,” she said at find cu! 


is one 
tuty | 
1 good 
1ealth 
siasn 
Inno- 
views 


bac k. 
ion } 


ite cr 


to-di 
hes ( 


“*Come along, Pauline, sit by me,’ the old lady said.” 


“Tt 

Do you know, we are really golag up to 
London for a month soon,” said Amabei. 
“T have an aunt who has lived in Paris 
most of her life, but since my uncle's death 
she has taken a house in town, and she hes 


Won't it) be 


delicious ? She has a motor, and ha any 


invited the parents and me 


amount of money, so we shall be in the lap 
of luxury.” 

What a lucky girl you are!” sighed 
Honor, “It was only a short. time ave 
that you went a lovely drivine tour. Things 
like that never come to me Its just as | 
said. I shall face the East always, and 
hardly ever see the sun.” 

“Yes,” said Audrey, lau thing; “and all 
of us know that Amabel’s road faces due 
South She will go throuch life in. the 
blazing sunshine of prosperity 

Then my soul will yet very parched.” 

\mabel’s tone was light, but there was a 
slimmer of s« riousness in her eves 
\udrey vlanced at her reflectively She 
Was a pretty, childish little creature, with 
Olt, playful ways and a ringing lauch that 
could not ea ily be uppressed, 


“T dare say facing South always would 
be very enervating,” Audrey said slowly. 

“Ves, of course it will be, and you must 
make allowances accordingly for a South- 
ernet Pray, what gate is your destination, 
Audrey ¢ 

*T think it must be West, because such 
Pauline, can 

I pity you 


storms crop up in a moment. 
your gate be the Northern one? 
if it is, for not a gleam of sunshine will you 
But it will suit you, 
for you will step along serenely, and in 
vour eyes will be steadfast purpose. I be- 
lieve your hidden fires will keep your North 
outlook from freezing you.” 

Pauline looked at her friend with her 
sweet, grave smile, then her blue eyes 
hindled with deep feeling as she said: 

“Remember, if my face is towards the 
North my back will be towards the sun. I 
mav not see it, but IT shall feel it, and I 
sh ill be kept warm.” 

Hlonor iinked her arm in Pauline’s. 

“And what hope do you give me if Tam 


get as vou go along. 


perpetually to be meeting the most cutting 
apd cruel wind of all 
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“There’s a rush of thought over facing 
East, but don’t you like this, ‘And they 
journeyed towards the sunrising’? Can you 
wish for anything be!ter than that?” 


“Tt wants thinking out,” said Honor 
slowly. 
“We shall all get some sunshine,” said 


Audrey with knitted brow. “I really think 
it will be very interesting making out our 
different ways and fitting all our circum- 
into them. I vote we 


other in a year’s time to mark progress and 


stances meet each 
note past events.” 

“Perhaps,” said Amabel gaily, 
not all Sometimes a year brings 
great changes.” 

“T feel in my will 
change to me,” said Audrey. “‘ As it 


‘we may 
be here. 
bones it bring no 
was 
in the beginning, now and ever shall be’ 
don’t look shocked, Pauline! I don’t mean 
to be frivolous, but things come into my 
head so! And now here we part, for this 
is my turning.” 

They parted, but each took with them 
the thought that had been given them by 
their old friend that day, and shaped it into 
their lives. 


CHAPTER II 
FACING WEST 


“For the work to God the dearest 


Is the duty lying nearest.”’ 
ELL, 7 think summer very depressing 
given a small house, a_ treeless 
garden, and an incompetent domestic. What 


is there in it to please? Al! the morning I 
have been stripping gooseberry trees in the 
blazing sun, scratching and tearing the flesh 
off my hands; and all the afternoon I’ve been 
topping and tailing these same vooseberries 


standing over a scorching fire 


bubble 
sticky jam, 


and 
them 


sce 
and queal and subside into 
\nd now you want me to pelt 
along the high road in the dust and heat, 
carryviny youl heavy parcel to the tailor’s: 
and it is a good mile and a half each 
Of course, I'll do it. 
feeling the heat 
But as 
You 


me to discharge my 


Way. 
Fanny Savs she’s 


too much. I’m sure [ am 


service | can’t object. 
this 
feeling.” 
Audrey, 
little. It is most un 
think I 


have my chair moved into the porch; it will 
be able 


I'm not in 


mustn’t mind grumble. It cool 


wish, my dear you. would 


curb your tongue a 


pleasant and disturbing l must 


be cooler, and | may to have a nap 


when you are gone, for there will be quiet 
You keep it in a perpetua! 


in the house 


ferment when you are in it 


“Oh,” said Audrey with an_ impatient 
laugh, “I must Jet myself go sometimes, 
father! It will take years to extricate al] 
the gas inside me. There—now I have 


arranged your chair in the coolest corner, 
Htere 
Anything else? 
have left it in the garden. 
weeding the 


specs and your newspaper 
You must 


You had it when 


vooseberries. 


are your 
Oh, your pipe! 
you were 
fetch it.” 

With a half-smothered sigh Audrey sped 
along the neat gravel path that surrounded 
their back Her father’s fail- 
ing and aptitude for losing his 
belongings took up a good deal of her time 
Mr. Hume was a tall, fine-looking old man, 
but was stiff and crippled with rheumatisn 
He had held 


for many 


garden 


small 
memory 


a Civil appointment in India 
years, and was now living on his 


pension. He was a man without a hobby 


and was consequently very dependent on 
his daughter for interest and 
He read a little, but beyond his daily news- 
paper the works of the lightest fiction 
did he care about. Hie wrote occasional 
letters, and every now and then, when much 


stirred by any topical subject, would writ 


occupation 


only 


a letter to the Press. He gardened, but that 
was more superintendence than actual work, 
and the rest of the day he spe nt smoking 
and sleeping in his arm-chair, varied by 
short walks along the high road 

The house was one of three in a terrace 
On one side of them lived a doctor and 
his wife, both rather sleepy, middle-aged 
people ; on the other a= solicitor, with | 
two sister No other houses were 
and it was unfortunate that Audrey was not 
a favourite with her neighbours. They liked 
to vive advice; she disliked receiving 
They invariably took her father’s views 
life, and strongly disapproved of emanc 
pated young women \udrey loved shock 
ing them, and was intolerant of their narro" 
views of life specially was this the ¢ 


with the Mi Blunts, who were thin, ang 


lar women, with a humble adoraticn for thei 
only brother, and a rigid primness of cot 
duct and per h 

Mr. Hume was not particularly fond 
these vood ladies, but he quoted them wher 
annoved by his dauvhter, and occasiona 
made appeal to them when Audrey rebelled 
avainst his authority To do her just! 
he was a very dutiful daughter, thoug? 
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from her speech one would hardly credit it. 
Mr. Hume was irritable and impulsive ; 
periodic ally he would have storms of sudden 
passion, which swept through his small 
household like a tornado. His will was law, 
and he would never stand the slightest 
opposition. \udrey had not learnt to bear 
these storms with serenity; too often she 
would add fuel to the flames by inopportune 
remarks, but she struggled to be patient 
and calm, and sometimes succeeded in 
pacifying him before he lost entire control 
of himself 

As she sped along the road to the small 
country town, with aching head and weary 
feet, she felt tired of it ali 

“Oh!” she said impatiently to herself, 
“JT am just a beast of burden, and have no 
other outlook I shall yet old and prey 
cooking jam, carrying parcels, and making 
talk for old people. But”—here a flash of 
humour lightened up her depression 
will | screw my hair into a tight little knot, 
or my mouth into a creasy button, like Miss 
lulia and Miss Grace Blunt!” Then she 
raised her eyes, and over the range of 


“never 


sloping meadows in front of her was the 
setting sun in all its splendour. The radiant 
colouring and beautiful cloud effect ap- 
pealed to her artisti soul 

She watched it in breathless delight. 

*Ah!” she said; “I hope I shall enter my 
West gate through such a sunset.” 

And then deep, serious thought settled 
thought that stamped itself 
upon eyes and brow, and made the remain- 


down upon het 


ing distance but nothing to her unconscious 
teet. 

She left het parcel and returned home 
with a bright and smiling face. Her father 
looked at her as she helped him back to 
his sitting-room and lit the lamp to disperse 
the vathering dusk 

Did you enjoy your walk?” 
‘IT think L did—the 


at any rate 


return part of it, 


She stood at the window, looking up inte 
the sky, her hand raised to pull down the 
blind Then she turned quickly to het 
father. 

“Oh, don’t vou think—don't you wish 
sometimes that the earth would vive itself 
a little shake and begin to vo round the 
other way? It would be such a revolution 
ary change The very thought of it is 
delicious 

‘You talk a great deal of nonsense.” said 


Mr. Hume tesuly. “Change! 


Change ! 


GATES 


Who wants change? Let well alone. 


” 


It 
comes too fast for most of us. 

‘Not for me,” said Audrey, lowering the 
blind and sitting down in an casy chair 
opposite her father. “I feel I am becoming 
petrified. What kind of an old life shall 
I have, father? Your pension will die with 
you. | shall be left penniless, and there 
is not a craft or trade that I can work at.” 

Mr. Hume moved uneasily in his chair. 

“You are talking very strangely, Audrey. 
We are a long-lived race, and I may outlive 
you. In any case, lL am putting by a little 
It will be a nice little 
nest-egg one day. There is no occasion for 
you to be discussing your future after my 
death——” 

“No,” said Audrey, with a funny little 
smile, as her thoughts went to her father’s 
bank-book, which he often showed her, and 
the five pounds at the most that he saved out 
ef his income every year. “One must live 
like the grasshoppers—that is the best way.” 

Then she fetched her work-basket, with 
her mending in it, and hummed under he: 
breath : 


every year for you. 


** Sav what shall be our sport to-day ? 

There's nothing on earth, in sea or air, 
Too bright, too bold, too high, too gay, 

For spirits like mine to dare!” 

Her father fidgeted his paper. 

“And if you do outlive me,” he said 
abruptly, “you will marry as your mother 
did before you.” 

Audrey laughed deliciously. Her friends 
always said that the sound of her laugh was 
intoxl ating. 

“Whom shall | marry, father? Will a 
prince come driving up in a coach and four ? 
He will have to fall from the skies, for a 
young man in our vill is an unheard-ot 
article. I don't Audrey 
dropped her mending and leant forward, 
nursing her chin in her hands—‘I don’t 
believe that T have ever spoken to a youns 


believe 


man since [| was a girl of fourteen at school 
and one of the boarders’ brothers came to 
see her. Mr 


and wise enough to have no curates—there 


Broughton is strong enough 


are too many single young women about to 
No, father, marriage 
for penniless, commonplace girls is an im- 
possibility 


make such a venture. 


Her father made no reply, but seemed 
absorbed in thought \fter a time, he said 
in a slow, musing tone: 

“We do not know for certain about 
Bernard.” 
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Audrey sat up with a little start It was 


years since her father had mentioned that 
name 

Fifteen vears had hot, 
passionate quarrel had taken place between 
father and son. There had been a_ hasty 
departure, and, beyond a letter t his mother 
announcing his arrival at Sydney, no other 
had come of the For 
years they had tried to trace his 
abouts, but had failed. And for a long time 
now they had looked upon him as dead. 

“Of \udrey, a_ little 
stealing “you are always 
hoping that the 
vold, having made his fortune; but 
truer te 


passed since a 


news absent one. 


where 


course.” said pity 
voice, 


prodigal will return with 


into het 


bags ol 
I rather fancy the Bible version ts 
life, and though I have still a sisterly affec 
know that | 
broken-down, needy 
himself, ha 


him, | do not would 


rapturously a 
man who, failing to 
returned to be supported by those who can 
i!l afford to do so.” 

‘Your mother had faith in him to the 


tion for 
welcome 
support 


last.’ 
Sudden tears tilled \udrey’s eyes. Hler 
heart was ofter than her tonrue, and thre 


deeper she felt about things the more she 
tried to hide it She could never forget, a 
a girl of fifteen, het 
bed and her pathetic 


ventle mother’s death 
yearning for her ab 
sent son. 


“Bernard is not bad, only hot-tempered 


He will make a good man my heart tell 
me that he will,” she had said to her hu 
band over and over again 


Silence fell between father and daughter 
rather 


whilst she brushed away her tear 


\udrey took up her mending fiercely, 
with an 


impatient hand 


And then in a few minutes her father 
poke avain 
Do vou remember Everard Vernon I 


have lest sight of him for many vears, but 
I consider he is deeply in my debt 


“What Dav he 


him Hle was the 


owe you money? I 


don’t remember man that 
lived with you out in 
Mother used to talk about him.’ 


Money is not the one 


India, wasn't he 


and only thing vou 


can owe.” Mr. aid testily “Of 
course you dont remember him.’ 

He toe up his newspaper, and did not 
peak again until he retired to his room 
for the night Phen, a \udrey accom 
panied him upstairs, candle in hand, and 
tooped to give him her usual wood-nicht 
kiss, he murmured almost under h breath 


“Deeply in my debt! I shall not forget 
=.” 

\udrey sped downstairs, going into the 
kitchen first to have a few words with their 
young maidservant, and then going the 
round of the house to see that all locks and 
bolts urely fastened for the night 
When she came to the front door she opened 


it and stood in the porch, delighting in the 


were sc 


cool, fresh evening 

And then, raising her face to the starlit 
sky, she murmured to herself 

It is easy to portion out our roads and 


gates, but am I perfectly certain that heaven 
destination. Pauline is 
steadfast as 


ometimes 


is my voal and 


she is as sure and a rock, but 


I seem tossed about, with such 
hich 


earthly one 


ideals ometimes with such carnal, 
and then something whirls up 
ind carries me off my feet, until 


I suppose this 
curse. Why 


inside me 
I do not know where | am 


hot temper is our hereditary 


did I not take after my mother, who was 
an angel of sweetne Father, I, and 
poor Bernard, spitting and spluttering out 


and never learning 
with ave. \h, poor Bernard! | 
world at all.” 


word be-t toryvotten, 
Wi dom 


don't believe he is in thi 


\ he h caped her 
“Well, alter all, am | doing better with 
mv lite than he What will my record be 


of these quiet years Impatience of control, 
rebellion rainst circumstances, distrust of 
God or of His dealings with us? I keepa 
house going, | have a Sunday class, and! 


intlhy at my narrow 
ind bad 
character | wonde 

Perhaps | 
all my life 
so for : 


‘rumble and chate 


life Uniovable, unsympathetic, 


that is my 


tempered ) 


if | wa 


Was meant to do 


born to be different ? 
mall 


why am | 


thing 


Sut, af Towa panting 


wider sphere and for greater knowledge 
I am so nerant, and vet [| want to learn 
I want to have my mind ¢ xpanded, to be 


life! Wh 
longings 


for a time in the rush. of 


hould what | consider my best 


be thwarted and denied 


Looking into the still infinity above her 
Nudrey breathed thi praver: 
Oh, (aod hape me nto omething that 


will brine Thee credit omething that wi 
leave at mark tor od upon the wor 
betore | die! 


\nd then she locked the door in front 
her and went to bed 

was shoppiay 
Pauline. 


enthusiastically 


Phe following mornin he 


Village when she met 


Audres 


in the 
reeted het 


ou talk a great deal of nonsense,’ said Mr. Hume testily. ‘Change! Change! Who wants 
change ’—». 21. 


et 
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‘T must talk to you. Can you wait till 
I have been to the’ butcher’s, and let me 
walk home with you? ” 

“Ves. I am going to the post-office.” 

They parted, then met again a few minutes 
later, and turned up a lane at the end of 
the village which led to Pauline’s cottage 
home. 

‘You are looking tired, Pauline. What 
have you been doing?” Audrey asked affec- 
tionately as she linked her arm in that of 


her friend and insisted on carrying her 
basket 

* Mother had a bad night; I was up with 
her.” 


‘I wonder how often you get a good 
night’s rest?” 

‘I am very strong,” said Pauline, smiling. 
** Now tell me how you are yourself.” 

“Still fermenting inside. I would give 
anything for your splendid calm. You're 


like a ship sailing in smooth waters—no, 


that simile is not good, for I know your 
waters are rough.’ 
‘Some people say I am_ stoical,” said 


Pauline. ‘“ Sometimes I wonder if I am.’ 

“Never, but you’ve got the 
happy living, and I haven’t, and, do you 
know, Pauline, the worst of it is, I don’t 
want to have it. I don’t want to settle down 
and be content with my life. It 
satisfy my soul, and it never will; it’s too 
small, and I can’t cut myself small enough 
to fit it.” 

“Yes; I understand, dear,” said Pauline 
cheerfully. “I have felt like it myself; but 
fretting against the inevitable is very wear- 


secret of 


doesn’t 


ing to other people as well as to oneself. 
Don’t kick the dust 
walk, but tread them under. 
will find that the best plan.” 

“Ah, that is one of your nice savings. I'll 
The fact is, you are reallv 
not. And, at home, if I 
humour father is: it is a 
with us. Last 


and stones up as 


You really 


you 


remember it. 
wood, and I am 
bad 
arrangement 


am not in a 
kind of see 
night I 
frame of mind. This morning nothing would 
please father He had letters 
returned him from the 7imes, and that put 
him out; then he wanted Mr. Blunt to call 
and see him upon business. I know he can 
have no and I told 
him it was wasting his money to pay for a 


Then he 


saw 
went to bed in quite a religious 


one of his 


business to transact, 


vossiping visit from the old man 


flew into one of his passions, and blew me 
up sky high, and said if I was a pauper 
after he died, without a roof to cover me 


it would be my own fault. Now, what can 
he mean by that? I know I shall be a 
pauper—unless some unknown rich relation 
dies and leaves me money I shall 
have absolutely nothing to live upon when | 
And I puzzle my head again 


some 


am left alone. 
and again trying to solve the problem. | 
feel I cought to be fitting mvself for such an 


emergency. But what can I do? I have 
a certain amount of time, but no talent to 
cultivate. Now, you have talents and n 


time. Iam only half educated, and can get 
no books to educate myself.” 

‘Earn some and subscribe to a 
London library.” 

“Oh, Pauline! how can I earn anything? 
And, if I did, we penny we can 
get to help us to live.” 

Well,” Pauline 
known people in very dithcult circumstances 
something. It wants originality—l 
that is the battle.” 
hear of my 
aid Audrey medi 
attending 


money, 


Want every 


said slowly, “I have 
earn 
suppose 
* Father 
flowers or fruit for 
tatively ; ‘and, really, 
to his wants and those of the house, it takes 
me all my Ah, well! don’t let us 
talk of me any more! Here we are! | 
wish I lived in such a picturesque setting 
as you do; I think it would help me to take 
the ruffles of life 

Pauline’s home was 
A low, thatched cottage in an old-fashioned 
lane by a tiny 
stood and looked 


wouldn't raisin 
sale,” 


between 


time 


with calmness.” 
certainly picturesque. 


varden, opening mnto the 


white gate Yet, as they 


at it, the thick foliage of the overhangin 
trees and shrubs seemed to cast a gloor 
over it And though it was a sunny morn- 
ing, the cottage was entirely in the shade 


“We face North,” said Pauline, smiling 
‘IT suppose you thought of that when y 
suggested that my journey was Northwards 


“Perhaps I did,” said Audrey lightly 
“but I know it won't hurt you. No kind o! 
life would My life is hurting me, and | 
am yetting more and more_ bitter and 
irritable and hopele If | am mt 
refining-pot I shall melt) away graduall 
in the process, for there is nothing in m 
but dre no vold at all You see, I cant 


And now I must hur 


keep off myself 


home Deo 
rather not 


to come 


but if vou’ll has 


Want me 
would to-day ; 
me to tea to-morrow [| think [ can mana 


Vou 


‘Do then! And cheer up! Lit 
is pretty well what we make it, 


Pauline ki affectionately 


come, 


afte! all.” 


ed her then tor 


an 
lave 
t to 
ne 


rel 
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4 moment let her hand rest lightly on her 


shoulder. 

“You are made to be a joyous creature, 
Audrey. Cultivate gladness, if you can. 
Do you remember it says: ‘ Because thou 
servedst not the Lord thy God with joyful- 
ness and with gladness of heart for the 
abundance of all things, therefore shalt 
thou serve thine enemies.’’ 

‘T don’t think I have abundance. None 
of us have.” 

“Vet Mrs. Daventry seemed to envy us 
for our possessions.” 

“Yes. Oh, I know T am all wrong. I 
really sometimes doubt if I am serving God 
at all. I fancy it is only head knowledge 
of Him that I have, and not heart.” 

She turned away with a little laugh and 
wave of her hand. Pauline’s eyes followed 
her retreating figure rather sadly; and then 
she opened the small gate and went into 
the cottage. 


CHAPTER 
FACING NORTH AND EAST 
“God, help us through the common days, 

The level stretches white with dust, 

When thought is tired, and hands upraise 
Their burden feebly, since they must, 

In days of overwhelming care — 

Then most we need the strength of prayer.’? 


° H, miss, I'm glad to see you back! 

I could do nothing with the mistress. 
She insisted on getting up, and is now turn- 
ing out her writiny-table. She’s looking 
like death, and hasn't touched her  beef- 
teal” 

It was the usual formula that creeted 
Pauline when she returned from any errand 
or outing 

She smiled into her old servant's anxious 
lace 

‘T will go up at once. She must have 
taken a turn for the better.’ 

Pauline stepped lightly up the narrow 
Stairs, and opened the door ot her mother’s 
room 

Mrs. Erskine turned round from her 
davenport at the sound ot her footstens, 
and hastily pushed some papers into it and 


locked it 


Yh 

Oh, mothe dear, ongcht vou to be up 
You had such a bad nicht.’ 

Irs, Erskine sat down rather heavily in a 
ar, and spoke irritably 


‘Il told you that it was that soup fast 


GATES 


night whieh disagreed with me. If 
will go out when | am wanting you to write 
my letters, vou need not be surprised to see 
me making the effort to do it myselt.” 

Mrs. Erskine was a tall, imposing-looking 
woman; and, though illness had brought a 
stoop to her shoulders and hollows under 
her eyes, she was still a very striking per- 
sonality. She had always ruled her house- 
hold with a firm and masterful hand. 
People said she had ruled her husband with 
the same rigid hand as she now exercised 
over her daughter. Pauline was not her 
mother’s confidante. Mrs. Erskine still kept 
all their money affairs in her own hands, 
and her daughter had little idea of the 
amount of their income; she was never 
allowed to draw a cheque or see her mother’s 
bank-book. For over two years Mrs. Erskine 
had been confined to her room, and it was 
against her doctor’s orders that she ever 
left her bed. Pauline noted the trembling 
of her hands and the shortness of her breath. 
She wasted no time in remonstrance, but 
gently helped her back to bed, and then 
persuaded her to take the discarded beef- 
tea which Mary again presented. 

“T will write for you at once, mother, if 
you like,” she said when Mrs. Erskine 
seemed composed again. 

“1 do not want you to. T have done what 
I wished myself. The letter is there. See 
that it goes by this afternoon’s post. It is 
to tell Doctor Mann that I do not require 
his services any longer.” 

“Oh, mother! Why?” 

“It is not my habit to give you my 


you 


reasons for doing things. He does not suit 
me. His medicines do me no good.” 

“But whom can we have instead of him ? 
You have left Dr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. 
Thorne 

*T will have no doctor. They all tell me 
I shall never get any better. 1 dislike these 
country practitioners extremely.” 

Pauline stood by the bedside with a per 
plexed look in her eyes, then she -poke very 
cently 

“Won't vou let this letter wait till to- 


morrow? You may have one of your sharp 
attacks of pain again, and then you must 
have something to relieve it. [I was going 


to send to the surgery this evening for some 
more of your medicine. The bottle is nearly 
empty 

*T will have no more of it. Leave me 
now: | want to try to sleep. And see that 


my letter goes this afternoon.” 
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Pauline withdrew, but downstairs she 
held counsel with Mary. 

“She has tried every doctor in the neigh 
bourhood, Mary, and now she will not 
have Dr. Mann any more. [| do not know 
what to do.” 

“FT ot a be, miss, till the pain comes on, 
and then she'll be tractable again. Can't 
you explain to the doctor: He'll under- 
stand an invalid’s whims and fancies.” 

“Yes, Mary, | think he will. 1 will send 
a little note to him myself and enclose my 
mother’s in it.” 

Pauline’s face was serene again. That 
afternoon she was seated with some needle 
work in her mother’s room Mrs. krskine 
had dropped off into a_ troubled sleep 
Pauline’s thou, hts, as her needle flEew back 
wards and forwards, were soon far away 
The scent of some mignonette that came in 
through the open window from the litth 
flower-bed below took her back to a summer 
morning ten years previously, It was in 
London. She had left her father and mothet 
to attend the School of Art in Kensington, 
They had just settled down in this quict 
cottage, and her father, who had alway 
believed in her talent, had persuaded his 
wife to let her vo up to town and lodve 
with an old cousin of his. 

Pauline had vone; her future to her was 
full of yolden promise and sunshine She 
plunged into her work with enthusiasm ; 
and then in London, at her cousin’s house, 
she met a clever, cultured) man—Justin 
Pembroke Hle was a relation of her cousin, 
and nad just returned from some research 
in | yypt an connection with the Rova! 
Geograph al Society, of which he wa a 
member Both of them were busy during 
the day, but not an evening passed without 
took her to place 
of amusement and interest, or talked to 


their being tovethe 


her in her cou in’ drawing ToOomM a no nan 


had ever talked to her before The last 
morning before the summons home had 
come was now as fresh as ever ins hes 
memory brought het a bunch of 


Inivnonette, and paid her the first compli 
ment that had passed his lip 
It is as cool and sweet and refreshing 
your! pre ence ha been, he aid 
Miynonette to me is associated with coun 


try gardens and Nature in all its purity and 


freshne It is my favourite tlowe1 Will 
you wear ome when you come to the 
R.G.S.’s soirée this evening 


And with a smile he had a ented 


Alas! she did wear it in her breast—jp 
an express train, answering the urgent 
summons of her mothe 

“Come at once. Your father died this 
morning from heart failure.” 

\ dark time ensued then for Pauline 
Her mother’s health suddenly failed; sh 
became a querulous, self-centred invaiid 
and required het dauvhter’s services nicht 
and day. With the loss of her father 
Pauline lost the oniy one who had shown 
her love and sympathy Sut from a littl 
child her faith and trust in God had infle- 
enced her lite: and she took hei place b 
her mother’s bedside with calm and cheerful 
courage Sometimes she would wonder that 
Justin Pembroke had passed so suddenk 
Hler heart had told her that 


he was not one to trifle with women. And 


out of her life. 


though in those three weeks he had said 
nothing definite, she knew that he shad 
cared tor her It was a long time betore 
vw could think calmiy of him: but. ten 
Veulr softens memories, and it wa only, ¢ 
row, When the sudden scent of the mignor 
ette was waited in the air, that she felt 


rain the pain of that broken time of happi 


It is a vood thing it came to nothin 
he said resolutely to herself. *T could 
never have left my mother.” 

Then she, too, like Audrey, began t 
dwell on her old friend’s words 

am quite content to journey North, 
even though my path is to be a suntess one 
Thank God for the sunshine that He give 
within pray that To may always retle 
a tittle of at on other 

She wa turtled by someone calling het 
from the arden below Looking out, she 
aw Honor Broughton 

‘Pauline, do come down to me.” 

“Hush! will come if you wait.” 

She rave a lance towards her mothers 
lee] in form, then sottly lipped down th 
harrow cottage stairs and vreeted her trend 
in the porch 

I want you to advise me,” began Honor 
breathle Oh. dear! have been 
worried to-day! brought the chiidre 
bluebell in 
copse close by Can you leave your moth 
for a little 

I think o—if tell) Mary Wait 
moment 


She di appeared, then returned with 


out, and they're pickin 


chau and ome cushion 
You look so warm, Honer dear. Let ¥ 


ist—in 


uryvent 
d this 


auline 
1; sh 
nvalid 
right 

father 
shown 
littl 
| influ- 
ace by 
heerful 
er that 
dden| 
er that 
And 


betore 
ten 
nly, a 
Menor 
he felt 


happi 


thin 


“She turned away with a little laugh and wave of her hand”—y, 20. 


sit in this shady nook under the medlar 
tree. Now we can talk without being dis 
turbed. I have told Mary to ring for me 
if lam wanted. Would you like a glass of 
lemonade or milk?” 

“Oh, no! It is merely temper, my step 
mother would tell you. Oh, Pauline, I feel 
as if I cannot stand my life! I must break 
away from it, and my chance has come at 
last.” 

Honor’s sallow cheeks were flushed, and 
her eyes had lost their usual rather melan- 
choly look 

“Tell me about it.” said Pauline 

“Father had a letter this morning from 
an old friend of hi Do you remember 
her? A widow? Mrs Bulwer, her name ts 
She staved with us fer a week about four 
years ago. She wrote asking father if he 
knew of any nice, useful girl who would 
act asa companion to a triend of hers. She 
Would have a good salary and a comfortable 


home. and then Mrs Sulwer said she wrote 


because sh had thoucht of me 
her friend didn’t want anv cf these pretty, 


Whose heads were only filled 


fli rhty cirl 


With dress and lover 


“But, Honor dear, you could never be 
spared from home ?” 

“Couldn't Can't you see my _ step 
mother? Her eyes glistened at once. * My 
dear Edward, if Honer’s salary would be 
suflicient to pay a resident governess for 
the children, the change would be advan- 
tageous for us all!’ Then I boiled over. 
Why hould L be het goods and chattel ? 
I said. ‘ Perhaps | might not find it con- 
venient to spare any of my salary!’ And 
then—well, we said some biting things to 
each other, and father slipped away to his 
study, and | felt ashamed of myself, and 
the subject was dropped. What shall I do, 
Pauline? Tell me.” 

“It does not sound = attractive,” said 
Pauline musinely. “Your home duties are, 
after all, a labour of love. I don’t see the 
vdvantave of looking after a stranger when 
your own people need you so much.” 

“Do they? think my stepmother is 
right when she says a governess for the 
children would suit her best if T could pro- 
vide the money tor it. She and [ will never 
ret on together, Pauline; we are teo near 
each other in age. You know how sharp 


ran t 
North, 
Ss one 
retle it 
ing het 
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het 


getting quite as bad. 


tongue is! Well, mine is 
I joy along every day 


and stinging 


feeling so hopeless over it all! L am _ not 
like Audrey. I should never have the 
energy to get out of my groove unless | 


was poked out of it; but this has seemed to 
come at a time when my patience is almost 
at an end. Everything | do is wrong, and 
this hot weather makes me very slack. The 
boys will be coming home from school soon, 
and | th for all that falls 


upon me.” 


energy 


havent 


Pauline was silent for a moment. Honot 


Broughton was the daughter of the rector. 


She had lost her own mother when her two 


young brothers were still in the nursery 
and she was a girl of sixteen She came 
home from school at once, and for two 


vears managed the household and helped 
in the parish in a_ thoroughly 
Then a widow 


her father 
happy and capable manner. 


and her daughter came to reside in the 
village. The daughter was delicate; she 
attended every church service, and was 


continually appealing to the rector for help 
and counsel. Mr. Broughton 
and kindly disposed man, not very strong 


was a ventle 


minded, and susceptible to a woman’s in 
fluence: but it was a tremendous shock to 
Honor when her father announced to het 
his intention of marrying Emily Fenton. 
And when Emily came as a bride to the 
Rectory she revealed herself as a very irrit 
able and selfish young woman with a creat 
many fancied ailments. She spent her time 
in reading novels and in dressing herself 
in the latest fashion. From the very 
first Honor and she had mutually dis 
liked each other: but, for the sake of het 
father, and from a certain quiet pride of 
her own, Honor had quietly taken the 


second place, and supplied the deticienci 
of her stepmother’s rule 


Emily was no housekeeper; she soon 
handed over that province to Henor She 
did not love parish work; she never sewed, 
and when little ones began to appear she 
adopted a semi-invalid§ life Honor was 
nurse, lady’s maid, and housekeeper in one 
But she loved the babic and they learnt 
to love her \s time went Emily's 
irritability increased She vented it entirely 
on the quiet girl who was the drudge of the 
family Nothing that she did was right. 
and when the countless little difficulties 
ofa poor clergyman’s household occurred, 
Ilonor was made re ponsible for them all 
It brought wrinkles to her brow and a 
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hopel look into her btue eyes. She was 
always tired in body and in soul, and lately 


had felt her patience and forbearance wa 


waning Only her friends realised what 
her life was, and Pauline’s heart ached 
for her. 

*Pon't take a fresh step in life rashly, 
dear Do you know at all what kind ¢ 
person this lady is who wants you? 4 
companion is very often a mere drudge. No 
voverness would be to the children what 
you are; and then there is your father. H 
said to me the other day when I met him 
‘Ah! I am not getting younger. I wish | 
could afford a curate, but with a daughter 


like Honor [ ought not to want one.’ ” 
“Did that? Dear old father! | 
should hate leaving home; and, after all, as 


he say 


you say, | might be quite as miserable aw 


But Emily has set her heart on my going 
And she expects that every penny of n 
salary will come to her What does she 
expect me to dress upon, OF how are 1 


thousand and one little expenses to be paid 


if | am away from home? It is this that 
has annoved me so. I only exist to eas 
her circumstances If it were not for father 
I would leave home to-morrow and kee 
every penny I received for myself.’ 

\ defiant light shot into her eyes as s 
spoke, then her shoulders drooped a littl 
and she sighed. 

‘But I haven’t the spirit. It is only t 
vou that I talk like this ast wind 
meant to be invigorating and bracing, ts 
not It depresses me to death I have beet 


thinking over my Eastern outlook, and I’ 


tired, quite tired, of meeting nothing | 
bitter blasts.” 
“* They journeyed towards the sunrising 


-auline softly, whilst a bright smi 
Oh, Honor dear, y 
Look on and up al 


quoted | 
came to her lips 
to the sun 


path lead 


you will see it rise 

Well, id Honor, rising from her s¢ 
‘IT must be off, for I have to take the ch 
practice at tour | hall let | mily sett 
mv fate It is the only thing to be done 
You have done me good, Pauline. I % 
look up Good-bye.” 

She hastened away, calling to her three 
Little ister and Pauline once 
mounted the stairs to her mother’s room 

‘1 don’t know that the complete chang 
would not be vood for het she mused 

Honor has never left home for a day 
the last three or four vears When her 
father and ste pmother vo tora holiday sh 
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has always to stay at home. It is an un- 


natural life for a girl; she is too old for 


her age—too careworn.” 

Honor did not look very careworn as she 
joined her small sisters. They were three 
flaxen-headed mites of five, six, and seven 
years respectively. Too small to require 
muc h teaching at present, though for two 
hours every morning Honor sat in the old 
cchoolroom with them, and mingled read- 
ing and writing with the joys of various 
kindergarten studies. Daisy, the eldest, 
could read; Minnie was. still 
with words of one syllable; and the baby, 


struggling 


Chatty, as she was called, barely knew her 


alphabet. 

Now they were running and 
through the field path to the Rectory, Honor 
apparently as light-hearted and gay as the 


dancing 


little ones, 

“Quick!” she cried. “It is nearly four 
o'clock, and I must be in the church sharp 
at four.” 

“Let's purtend it isn’t four,” suggested 
Minnie with guile. But her sugyestion was 
set aside with scorn by Daisy. 

“You can’t purtend anything 
father’s church. It’s wicked.” 

As they reached the Rectory door they 
were met by the young housemaid, whe 


about 


looked rather perturbed. 

“Oh, Miss Honor, we've a lot of com 
pany. Lady Marion, with some ladies from 
London. And me and cook has to hurry in 
tea as fast as ever we can: and missis savs 
will you send the children into the drawin’- 
room in their best frocks, as Lady Marion 
has isked to see them.” 

Honor looked at the hot, dirty little hands 
and faces and untidy heads with dismay. 

“Oh, dear! I shall be late We ought 
not to have stayed out so long. 
chicks! 


She flew 


Come alony 


upstairs, and the ten 
minutes was a wild fight with time. As 
she was ushering the three white-frocked 
little damsels downstairs Mr. Broughton 
came out into the hall. He was on his wav 
to the drawing-room 

“Why, Honor, | thought you were at the 
practice! It is late.” 

“Yes I am sorry. I staved out too 
long. Take the children in, father, will 
you; | hope they will be vood.” 

She ran out along the path that led to 
re church, feeling tired and heated. The 
Coir boys were chasing each other 


round 
the chure hy ard, 


and the two or three young 
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women who also helped with their voices 
were gossiping together in the porch. 

‘I am so sorry [| am late,” Honor said, 
producing her key and unlocking the church 
door. “ Now, boys, quietly, please! ” 

The church was cool and still. Honor 
loved music, and the singing of the Psalms 
and hymns for the following Sunday 
brought peace and comfort to her heart. 
When she returned to the house an hour 
later her mind was rested—if her body was 
not. 

She went into the drawing-room, which 
was now a scene of confusion. The visitors 
had gone, but the children were still there 
with their mother. Chatty was crying; she 
had overturned some milk upon the carpet, 
and Mrs. Broughton was scolding 
sharply as she tried to wipe up the spilt 
milk with her handkerchief. Minnie was 
jumping up and down on the sofa, and 


Daisy was helping herself to some cake 
on the table. The untidy tea-table, chairs 
pulled about in all directions, the 


fretful tones of her stepmother, did much 
to dispel Honor’s peace of mind. 

“Oh, there you are! What a time you 
have been! Do for goodness’ sake take 
these chiidren away. They have had their 
tea with us, but I will never let them do 
it again. Get off that sofa at once, Minnie, 
you naughty child! And here’s a mess on 
I have rung the bell three 


” 


our new carpet ! 
times for Ellen to come. 

‘7 expect she is at her tea. 
a cloth from the pantry.” 

By the time Honor had effaced the milk- 
stains and tidied the room the children had 
sobered down Mrs. Broughton lay down 
upon the sofa as if quite exhausted. 

am completely worn out,” she said 

Lady Marion paid such a long visit, and 
I thought Ellen would never bring the tea 
in! She is so dreadfully slow! Do take 


I will get 


the children away at once, and let me have 
a little peace. 

*“T want some tea myself, if there is any,” 
said Honor, going to the tea-tray. The tea 
was cold and bitter, but she poured herself 
out a cup and drank it standing. No one 
would ever think of keepings hot tea for her, 
she said to herself a little bitterly. She 
was never supposed to be tired or thirsty. 
She collected the cups and saucers, which 
were scattered all over the room, put them 
upon the tea-tray Ellen to take 
away, and then mounted the stairs again, 
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THE 
as they accompanied her. She did not leave 
them again till they were all in bed; then 
he changed her dress and went down to 
supper with her father and mother 

Well,” Mr. Broughton said a little ner- 
veusly, as he looked at his wife, “1 we 
have written to Mrs. Bulwer in answer to 
her letter this morning, and | have told her 
that if this lady can vive you {100 a year 
we will do our best to spare you, but not 
otherwise.” 

My dear father,” said Honor, opening 


her eves, “what an extraordinary way to 
write! J should never expect such a salary 
as that; I—I am not worth it You write 
as if we are doing her a favour; she will 


look at it in quite another light. I did not 
know you were going to answer so quickly 
We have not had time to talk it over.” 

‘Your father and I have had plenty ot 
time,” said Mrs. Broughton sharply. ‘1 
could get a friend of mine to come and 
look after the children if we could vive her 
a small salary; and the extra amount would 
be a godsend to us, when every penny ha 
to be thought of.’ 

“Tf anyone would give me that handsome 
salary,” said Honor thoughtfully, “they 
would ¢ xpect me to dress accordingly. You 
couldn’t expect to receive much from my 
first quarter's 
a dress fit to wear, and there are a thousand 
Would your friend, 
kemily, be able and willing to do the thing 
that I do oe 4 not only the children te 
be thought about. There is the Sunday 


chool, the club accounts, the choir prac 


pay \t present | have not 


difficulties in the way. 


tices, the visitiny in the villaves, the hous« 


keeping Most nursery vovernesses would 
not be willing to do all this—and it must 
be done 


‘You have wonderful faculty for extol 
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ling all you 
a little snee 


You are proverbially slow and stupid over 


everything 
the time in 


would do 


r vood deeds,” 
but 


undertake, and 


you 
doimy 
If | were 


said Emily wit 


I fail to discover ther 


them 


stionver | would mak 


that anvone 


nothing of what you are always making s 


a hue and « 


you may not 


say better! 
“We nee 
father said 


ry 


SaVS, the chan 


Hlonor Or 


but it it is for your good shall not try t 
keep you We will wait and hear what this 


lady 
Honor sai 

went into he 

went ove! 
Then they 


about 


believe 


it, 
just as well without you as with you 


we 


ure you, thoug 


more now,” 


take twi 


should get 
nott 


*] dare say, as Emi 


be 


1 not say any 
vently. 

re would 
course, we 
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ho 
father 


more 
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\fter supper st 
and with hi 


ome parish accounts. 


went back to the drawing-roor 


and for the re 


with het 


t of the evening 


mending-basket 


\} 


she was bus 
Her thoughts 


pron d for you 


were Ina tumult Was her life going to 
hape d differently so soon She evident! 
was to have no choice in it herself. 
wa a hy, dittident irl, and had 1 
Audrey’s longing to see tresh cenes and | 
in a wider sphere of action. Her life 
full of her home duties and interests, al 
her little sisters were her heart’s joy at 
delight Though she had sometimes m 
mured, or bewailed her lot, now that ther 
eemed a chance of altering it she shranh 
from the unknown possibilities before her 
When she put her tired head down up 
her pillow that night she murmured 
herselt 

I must not worry No one would thi 
of viving me fi mya year I am not we 


it 
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= The Humour and Romance of 


id Over 
= Local Preaching 
ne el 
d mat By MORLEY ADAMS 
ny si 
thou; ENERAL BOOTH it was who per- of the squire and the solicitor went to 
tinently asked, should the the more humble home. 
wn devil have all the best music ?”’ and Mr. Smith did not altogether relish the 
— straightway captured the hearts of the idea of being the guest of the squire tor 
fallen with cornet and big drum. lear ot—as_ he alterwards explained— 
ies In a like manner it might be asked, putiing his foot in ii.” However, he 
as “Why should the devil have all the determined that he would act precisely 
area laughter ?”” and many preachers have as if he were in his own home. 
hot this made spiritual capital out of sane tified He was met at the station and driven 
humour. to the Hall, where he was met by the 
ner It is only to be expected, with the vast squire, who immediately saw that a mis- 
oh hi army of local and lay preachers our take had been made, but thought it kindest 
modern churches boast, that incidents to say nothing. It was about five o'clock 
— more or less humorous should occasion- when Brother Smith arrived at the Hall, 
as bu ally occur, but with the local preacher the — and the squire, thinking he would like a 
hought humour is almost invariably unpremedi- wash, asked him if he would like to be 
Ww to tated and often the result of accident, shown to his room. He was taken up- 
rident! and therefore the more delectable. stairs, shown into his room by the butler, 
f. SI The local preacher is the greatest and left alone, 
ad 1 asset that Nonconformity in general and He looked at his watch, thought 1t was 
and | Methodism in particular possesses. Every rather early, but, thinking it “ the thing ”’ 
jife w Sunday, year in year out, he carries the in “high life,” Ae tmmediately undressed 
sts, al gospel to congregations in towns and = /imself and got into bed; and a couple 
joy al remote villages, and but for his minis- of hours later, when the squire came to 
es m trations these congregations would lack see why he had not come down to dinner, 
at ther that spiritual sustenance that comes trom he found him vainly trying to court sleep 
shrank divine worship. His virtues are many, by sorting the patterns out of the wall- 
re her his faults few; his occasional lapses are paper! 
n up sometimes humorous, but never harmful. With some preachers the making of a 
ured | He may noi be eminently scholastic, but, sermon. is quite an event; months are 
d thi what is more Important, he Is eminently spent over it, and when fintshed tt is often 
pious, and his work is blessed of God for fearfully and wonderfully made.’ In 
sis the cause of righteousness. consequence, three or four sermons have 
[The following incident occurred in to serve for a lifetime. 
connection with a local preacher in the When remonstrated with on account of 
west of England. He happened to possess having made a stock of four sermons do 
—_— the same name as another lay preacher duty tor thirty years, an aged “ local” 
on the same circuit plan. Our triend laughingly replied : * Praise the Lord, 
(whom I will call Mr. Smith) was a they soon forgets!” 
labouring man of much plety, and the Another method of avoiding the tre- 
— other Mr. Smith was a local solicitor of | mendous task of making a new sermon 
Both were to spend is to commit one of somebody else’s to 
duly appointed hosts. memory. A lay preacher once did) this 
le was to siay with with one of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons and 
eal squire, who was a Methodist, delivered it- without mentioning the fact 
tj ae Mr. Smith with some friends — that it was not his own—in a small village 
means position; but by some chapel accommodating at the most forty 
atrang. ments got mixed, and people. 


cur humble to 


brother went io be ihe guest He had committed the sermon 
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had got the smallpox! 
said the steward. 

“Smallpox ?”” queried 
the pl eacher. ‘“ Whatd 
you mean ?” 

“Well, that’s what | 
reckoned by the way you 
kept away from it 
answered the steward. 


Yet another “local 
was apt to preach a 
some length, and _ had 


a habit of dividing h 
sermons up into tar mor 
than the orthodox “ thr 


headings.” He was 
preaching once at 
village chapel in Eas 


Anglia, and having a good 
time he went on and or 
firstly, sec ondly, thirdly 


fourthly, fifthly, until 


“The squire found him vainly trying to court sleep by sorting 
the patterns out of the wall-paper ! "— 


memory verbaiim, intending to leave out 
anything that might not suit the 
ditions of place and people, but becoming 
‘warmed up,”” he suddenly threw up his 
arm, exclaiming, “‘ And now I turn to the 
thousands in the galleries.” 

Villagers are among the most critical 
of all sermon-tasters, they will forgive 
incongruities of speech, the most weird 
of anecdotes, but the sermon must be 
orthodox, be properly divided up into 
headings, and be a real exposition of the 
tEXt. 

To a village congregation a “ Jocal ” 
of the new school preached a sermon on 
“new lines.” After the service, whilst 
in the vestry, the preacher ventured to 
inquire of the steward if he had enjoyed 
the sermon. 

“Oh, aye! The sermon wasn't so bad, 
but what ailed your text 2?” slowly asked 
the steward. 

“T don’t think there was anyihing the 
matter with the text,” answered the 
her. 

“ No offence, but I thought happen it 
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got well into the tenthlie 

An old lady who ha 
listened patiently 
some time, at lengt 
began to display evident 
signs of impatience ; si 
wiped her face with 
coloured handker hi 
shifted in her seat, until the preach 
reached when 
brought a huge green umbrella 
she had been nursing during the servic 
down with a bang, piously exclaim; 
so that all could hear, “‘ Well, I’m jg 
gered !” 

Ata Sper lal afternoon children’s ser\ 
in a Wesleyan church in a town! 
Suffolk, a well-known minister was recent 
considerably taken aback by the prom 
unanimous answers given by 


whic 


and 
children to his questions. 

At the morning service the children hi 
been addressed by another mimster 
told them the following story : . 

‘A policeman, whilst on his beat, 
covered a parcel on the doorsteps ly 
He picked it up, and found thé 
it contained a baby. This was taken! 
the police station, and it was 2 
claimed the infant finally found a hom 
in the Union. When the time came ! 
the child to be named, he was ¢# 
‘Thomas Bridges,’ because he was {oul 
between two bridges on $i. Thomas's Daj 


house. 
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“The child grew to be a man, and 
desired very much to become a missionary. 
He heard that Darwin had been to Pata- 
gonia, and had described the natives of 
that country as ‘the most savage, 
depraved, and utterly wicked people in 
the world.’ Thomas Bridges offered to 
go out to preach the Gospel to the Pata- 
gonians, and after being first of all refused, 
the Society at length yielded to his 
solicitations, and he was sent. The result 
was that Patagonia became a new country, 
and in three years was a Christianised land 
with school, church, and almost all its 
30,000 people professing Christianity.” 

In the afternoon the special preacher 
started the address by telling the children 
that he was going to tell them a story. 

“There was once a policeman,” he 
began, “ who, whilst going on his beat, 
discovered a parcel on a doorstep.” The 
children smiled, and whispered among 
themselves. ‘“‘ Now, wonder,” con- 
tinued the preacher, “if any little boy 
or girl can tell me what that parcel con- 
tained 

“A baby!” came trom a_ hundred 
children. 

The preacher looked surprised, but alter 
commending their 
astuteness he con- 
tinued the story, 
until he came to 
the naming of the 
child. 

“T am going to 
ask you a question 
that you will not 
find so easy to 
answer as the 
other,” said the 
preacher. The 
little boy was 
given a name.” 

The children 
hudged each 
other, and the 
adults in the con- 
gregation vainly 
tried to repress 
their smiles, 

“Twill help 
you a little to- 
Wards an answer 
to the question,” 
said the minister, 

671 
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“by saying that the Christian name 
given to the boy was also the name of 
one of the Apostles. You remember the 
names of the Apostles—John, James, 
Peter, and others. Now, who can tell me 
the first name of the child ?” 

“ Thomas !”’ was the unanimous shout. 

But the preacher’s last vestige of com- 
posure disappeared when the irrepressible 
big boy of the school cried out : 

“And his other name was Bridges ;’ 

It was at a local preachers’ meeting, 
held at a small town in Somersetshire, 
that a “ local’”’ from one of the neighbour- 
ing villages was asked for his authority 
for stating in a sermon that St. Paul had 
visited England. 

“T said it on the best authority possi- 
ble,” answered the man addressed. “‘ You 
can’t have any better reason for saying 
anything than that it is in the Bible, and 
if you will look in the fourteenth of Acts 
you'll find that ‘ Paul and Barnabas fled 
into Leicester and Derby.” 

Ot malaprops there are many among 
local preachers ; words weird and wonder- 
ful fall from their lips. Quite recently I 
heard a dear old veteran making use of 
Halley’s comet to illustrate his sermon, 
and time after 
time he referred 
Alley’s 
Comic.” 

Then there is 
the flowery, elo- 
quent brother—a 
favourite with the 
ladies. He usually 
speaks very 
rapidly, and uses 
long words. <A 
very excitable 
brother of this 
kind was_ preach- 
ing on the barren 
fig-tree, and 
wanted to say: 
“The fig-tree 
withereth away, 
and the halt- 
formed wish is 
never realised,” 
bui in his excite- 
ment he rapidly 
and feivently ex- 

claimed, “‘ The 
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wig-iree Sthereth away, and the halfwarmed positions; the appomiment of a Society 
fish as never realised.” steward is the cause of some clisappoint. 
The same preacher, when giving a ment and jealousy to brethren wh 


sermon on the prodigal son, drew a vivid — imagine that they themselves are {a 
word-picture of the prodigal in the fields better fitted tor the position than thy 
with his “ fleecy charge,” and was incensed man chosen. In a certain Society in q 
with the brother who afterwards asked small town in Cornwall this rivalry was 
him, “‘ How long have pigs had wool ?”’ very pronounced between Brother Jone 
Then there is the mixed-meiaphor and Brother Smith (these are not th 
preacher who manages, almost invariably, actual names). Brother Jones was 
to misquote scripture. A“ local” inthis wealthy, and had occupied all the official 
category was preaching on self-righteous- positions open to a layman in Methodism 
ness, and ended his discourse by saying, and Brother Smith, though in humbk 
us rem-mber that, afier all, our circumstances had through intrins 
righteousness is but filthy rags hanging worth risen to similar heights. Hene 
on the branches of barren fig-trees.”. On 1 came about that the rivalry in this 
another occasion he was preaching on case came perilously near to jealous) 
besetting sins, and when comparing these and for Brother Jones to propose any: 
to obstacles in our path, exclaimed, thing at a meeting was a signal { 
“Let us beware of these stones by the Brother Smith's active opposition to th 
wayside, lest they turn again and rend proposition; and in a like manner, 1 
us.” This brother once confessed as to Brother Smith complained ot the heat 
his method of making sermons. It was) and opened a window in the chapel 
at a local preachers’ conference, and Brother Jones would sneeze, turn up his 
when asked as to his mode of sermon collar, and finally close the window. 


preparation, said, “I Now this — Society 
take my text and met to consider som 
divide my sermon into much-needed renova- 


iions to the chapel, 
and Brother Jones 
being the wealthiest 
member, was expected 
to subscribe — gener 
ously to the fund t 
repairs ; but alas, bi 
an  untortunate at 
rangement it was his 
rival, Brother Smit! 
who put the propos 
thon to the meeting 
which tact was 
sufficient for Brother 
Jones to strenuous) 
oppose it, which he 
did, pointing out that 
he did not think t! 
Pe pairs Nece ssary, al 
that he could subseri! 
nothing to the pr 
posed fund. By 
strange comes 
dence, whilst I 
Was speaking 


three parts. the 
first part I tell “ms | 
what I am gomg to | 
tell ’em; in the 
second part well, 
tell cm; in the third 
part IT tell ’em what 
I've told 

This reminds me ot 
the American preachet 
who, when asked the 
ame question, rephed 
ihat he “ hunted out 
a text while the con- 
gregation were singing 
th» hymn betore the 
sermon.” He gave 
out the text and said, 
** My friends, this text 
teaches us three very 
solemn lessons.’ and 
then,” he concluded, 
hustle around to 
find the lessons.”’ 

There is often con- 


siderable rivalry portion of th 
among the members “The preacher looked surprised, but ceiling, whic 
of chapels tor official continued the story "—). 33 had long _ bee! 
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out of repair, fell in 
and struck Brother 


Jones on his bald 


head. 
After such “* strik- q 


ing” evidence of the 
need for repairs he 
could not well con- 
his argument, 
so altered his mind, 
and in a somewhat 
erudging manner said 
that he would give 
{f50; whereupon 
Brother Smith 
houted out : 


“Hit him again. 
Lord! Hit him 
eeain 
A certain veteran a 


preacher among the 
Wesleyans —- Peter 
Mackenzie—in_ read- 
ing the third chapter 
of Daniel, invariably 
abbreviated the fifth 
verse wherein are enumerated the instru- 
ments of the Babylonian band—mest of 
them with hard names--to the “ cornet, 
ete.,” and when the names were repeated 
in verses ten and. fifteen, said, “* the band 
as before.” 

He was a lay preacher of the cld order, 
who was admitted on to full plan without 
having read the prescribed Wesley's 
Sermons,” ete., who boasted of his lack 
of “book-learnin’,”” and who scernfully 
told a student of the new school, who was 
learning Latin, that “ English was gocd 
enough for Paul ain't it gocd enough fer 
you?” 

There was in the same circuit a veteran 
local preacher who always boasted that 
he“ let the Lord choose his texts for him.” 
He would open his Bible at random, and 
the first text that caught his eye was the 
one that he firmly believed he had been 
divinely directed to preach from. Some- 
ie ay he always managed to make 

wy it in with his text. On cne 
eecaston this good brother caused even 
with coneregation, that was familiar 
his \ announcing as 
Esau my brother is 
an, and indulging in a fierce 


galleries 
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‘-And now I turn to the thousands in the 


tirade against the 
Darwinian — theory. 
He ingeniously 
pointed out that 
man was now just 
as hairy and menkey- 
like as Esau’s 
time, and that now, 
as. then, we find 
smooth men and 
hairy men. 

S ories of humour 
in religious life come 
crowding into one’s 
mind until it becemes 
difficult to know 
what to tell and what 
to omit. There are 
stories of innocent 
but cmusing little 
slips, such as that 
made by the preacher 
who was addressing 
the public meeting 


—p. 32. of a Sunday school 


anniversary, and re- 
marked, quite unconsciously, “ I'm glad 


to be here because this meeting has 
to do with boys and girls. I do not 
forget I was a boy and girl mysel/ 


once.” 

Then there was the preacher who never 
paused in the delivery of the sentences, 
and who startled his congregation by 
opening his service with hymn number 
*cight hundred and four ten thousand 
times ten thousand eight hundred and 
four.” 

And so one might continue telling 
stories, pathetic as well as humorous, ot 
the romance of local preaching ; stories 
of countless miles tramped through snow, 
hail, and rain, “in journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers .. . 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness in weariness painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness,”’ 
beside the care of churches. 

There are stories of failures —over 
which angels weep; stories of success 

over which the angels in heaven 
rejoice ; stories of seed scattered to the 
winds and falling on barren soil; and 
stories, thank Ged, of the hundredfold 
harvest. 
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By AN 


gentleman indeed. <As_ he 
walked up the slope of Streatham Hill he 
was positively red in the face, and his eyes 
blazed with a righteous indignation. He 
was a tall, slender person, immaculately 
dressed in the usual garb of the city man, 
accentuated in his particularly 
dainty neckwear and the gloss of his silk 
hat. Mr. Robert Clibborn, indeed, looked 
the embodiment of prosperity, and no one 
could possibly have imagined that his gross 


M® ROBERT CLIBBORN was a very 
angry 


case by 


annual earnings were one hundred and ten 
pounds a year. But then he spent it mainly, 
if not entirely, upon himself, as we shall 
prove a little later in the story. 

Mr. Clibborn was fond of saying that a 
man owed it to himself to make the very 
best of his appearance; also that appear- 
ances were half the battle, and sundry other 
trite sayings, which dropped glibly enough 
from his lips, as if he had manufactured 
As a matter of fact, Clibborn 
he 


them himself. 
was not a manufacturer of anything ; 
was merely engaged in the counting-house of 
a large mercantile concern in the city, con- 
nected with the foreign export trade. He 
had entered the firm as a boy when his father 
died, steady work had kept his 
post and risen by slow degrees to his present 


and by 
salary 
was due to the fact that he had exhibited 
He had merely 
without reproach the work for which he was 
paid. But entirely 
with himself, and had no doubt but that in 


That he had not risen more rapidly 


no special faculty, done 


Clibborn was satisfied 


the course of a year or two promotion ot a 


more rapid and satisfactory kind would 


-CLIBBORNS SISTER 


NIE 5S. SWAN 


He believed himself to be an asse! 
to the firm, and was fond of telling how he 
was frequently made the emissary of certain 
communications to other firms solely be 
he This 
was the yarn he spun at home for the delec- 
tation of his adoring mother and his slighth 
adoring sister; up till now, appar 
ently, they had accepted it all in the proper 
spirit. An invitation to dinner at Christmas 
time from Mr. Walter Hassall, the Managing 
Director, had confirmed Clibborn in his 
vanity and self-satisfaction. He had ver- 
tured on a dinner call afterwards on a Sun 
day afternoon in the full glory of his bes 
attire, and had been invited by Miss Minna 
Since then his air 
Already he 
had soared in imagination to the day whet 
as junior partner, he might aspire to th 
hand of Minna Hassall, and thus reach th 
position for which had no doubt that 
Nature had intended him. 

That day, curiously enough, he had on 
more been made an emissary of his fm 
Mr. Hassall had given him message ¢ 
take to his sister, just at the last momen 
It was th 


come, 


cause was so very presentable. 


less 


Hassall to stay to tea. 
at home had been intolerable. 


he 


a 


as he was leaving the office. 
nature of the message which had turned th 
small modicum of human kindness in Cli 
born’s breast to gall. The Clibborns, whos 
means were very slender, lived in one ol 4 
neat row of suburban villas on the crest! 
Streatham Hill. There was nothing to 4s 
tinguish the neighbour 
except the extreme neatness of its extend 
the ot decoration 


and the shining brass furniture on the door 


house from its 


whiteness its window 
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CLIBBORN'S' SISTER 


All this was the work of Jane, for the Chib- 
borns kept no servant, and all the work ot 
the house was done by her and her mother. 
Clibborn banged the front gate after he had 
passed through it, and made a great deal 
unnecessary noise with his latch-key in 


ot 
the door. He had already thought of all the 
crushing things he would say to his sister, 


when he came face to face with her, which 
he did presently in the sitting-room, where 
she was making a bit of toast for the even- 
ing meal over the red bars of a very cheer- 
ful fire. The Clibborns had to be so care- 
ful, that in the afternoon the kitchen stove 
was let out and the evening meal was pre- 
pared on the sitting-room fire. Usually 
it was a very simple one, Clibborn being 
supposed to take his one substantial meal 
of the day at a City restaurant. But it was 
always dainty and appetising. Jane was 
a very clever cook, and in spite of the fact 
that she did not get on very well with her 
brother, whose airs she detested, and whose 
vanity she despised, she took pains that 
he should be properly fed. There 
always something appetising for supper, 
some little dish which would accord well 
with tea or coffee or chocolate, which is the 
stand-by of the evening meals in many 
suburban households. But nobody knew 
except Jane and her mother what they had 
in the middle of the day, when they were 
supposed to be enjoying a good dinner. <A 
glass of milk, and a bit of bread-and-butter, 
a scrap of fish or meat left over from the 
last night's supper, or a small omelette made 
by Jane’s clever fingers: on such simple 
viands did the two women live withcut a 
murmur or any idea that they were badly 
served. They had learned by long prac- 
tice the full and gracious art of going with- 
out. She smiled as she rose, a little red 
in the face, from her task, and, turning her 
honest, clear grey eyes on her brother, 
beheld the thunder in his. 

“Mother has gone to tea at the Bet- 
tamys, and they're taking her to the Choral 
Union concert. I’m so glad she has the 
treat,” she said quictly, Jane was not 
pretty—her brother had long since dubbed 
her plain—but hers was the sort of face, 
she was altogether the sort of personality, 
7 a man loves to find in his home at 

Ciose of his day’s work. She also pos- 
sessed, though she did not know it, the gift 
lor friendship, People loved her without 


was 
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knowing why: she was so cheerful, so cap- 
able, so entirely blessed with common sense 
and, above unmindful of herself. 
When you talked to Jane you forgot her, 
and only remembered that she was inter- 
ested in you. The world has been con- 
quered before now by that gift alonc. But 
Jane had hitherto exercised it in a very 
small area, in the little chapel which was the 
centre of all her quiet friendships ; and she 
was unaware of her power. She was not in 
the least in awe of Bob, regarding whom she 
had no illusions. 

She thought him selfish and silly, and was 
often sorely angered at his disregard for 
their mother's comfort and convenience. 
She did not include herself, because she was 
aware that she might better herself by going 
out into the earning world. She guessed at 
once that it was her one little venture into 
the unknown that was now about to recoil 
upon her in Robert's righteous wrath. 

“It’s a good thing mother is out, Jane ; 
then [ can say what [ like,” he said menac- 
ingly. ‘‘ It’s a thing that needs and deserves 
a good lot of straight talking. Now will you 
tell me what you meant by applying for a 
post at Hassalls’: how you dared to do it, 
knowing perfectly well, unless you're a 
bigger idiot than I take you for, that it would 
injure me? Perhaps that's why you did it!” 

“T didn’t think much about you at all, 
Bob, except in the abstract,’’ she answered, 
with her usual quietness. ‘‘ What has hap- 
pened ? Did they tell you they had received 
my application ?”’ 

“Yes; they did, and bid me tell you to 
call there to-morrow morning at half-past 
eleven, and our Mr. Walter will see you. 
But, of course, you don’t go-——not one bloom- 
ing step, not if [ know it. Do you hear, 
Jane Chbborn ?”’ 

“T hear, and if you will kindly tell me 
vhy [ am not to go [ shall be obliged,” she 
answered in the same quiet voice, without 
any heightening of colour or other sign of 
perturbation. 

“Well, because I don’t choose that you 
should, That's my beat, and I should hate 
the humiliation of having you’ working 
there. You know my opinion of girls and 
women who work in City offices. I don't 
choose that a sister of mine joins them, 
that’s all, especially in the very place where 
my reputation and prospects would be en- 
dangered by it.” 
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Jane gave a little laugh. She could not 
help it. Inside of her there was an immense 
capacity for fun, for seeing the queer side 
of things, which more than anything else 
had helped her to endure the monotony of 
her life. 

‘What are vou laughing at ?”’ asked Clib- 
born, in his most exasperated voice. 

“At you. So you have laid your ban on 
the whole army of working women. How 
irresistibly comical! ”’ she said, as she but- 
tered the toast deftly, set it in the muffin 
dish, and put it down on the hearth. ‘ Just 
wait a moment till I bring the kettle off the 
gas-ring.”’ 

Her unconcerned performance of her little 
duties, her light acceptance of his strictures, 
her complete failure to apprehend his point 
of view, increased Clibborn’s anger, and 
brought out the nastiest edge of his temper. 
His mother had spoiled him as boy and man, 
and he had been accustomed to lord it at 
home, and to consider himself the pivot on 
which its very existence moved, Jane had 
never said much, and he had certainly not 
expected her to make a move on her own 
account. 

She brought back the teapot, polishing its 
side with the corner of her muslin apron, 
set it on the stand, and covered it with the 
cosy which her clever fingers had embroi- 
dered. Then she invited him to sit down and 
take the cover off the supper dish. 

He rudely declined. 

‘I can’t eat. 
to be settled. 
sit down, this very night, and write to the 


This beastly thing has got 
Do you hear, Jane? You 


firm, regretting that you can’t keep the 
appointment they have made.” 

“T won't,” answered Jane quietly, as she 
drew in her chair and began to eat. She was 
hungry, because her mother being out, she 
had not troubled to make herself any after 
noon tea, and it was now seven o'clock. 

‘You won't ? 


‘No; why should I ? 


I've got to live, 
Don't be 
Sit down and 


and I can't live here any longer. 
a silly donkey, Bob Clibborn. 
take your supper.” 

She spoke as a middle-aged woman might 
have done to a toolish child, though she 
was actually her brother's junior by two 
years 

Chbborn brought down his fist on the 
table, and the crockery rang 

* Look here, Jane, you won't do it; 


vou 


It’s unthinkable. It would damay 
I have the fullest hopes that 


can't ! 
everything. 
any quarter-day I may get My promotion, 
may be told that I shall have an interest jy 
the firm. 
Oh, not in so many words,”’ he added, seeing 
Jane's lifting of the brows 
‘You don’t understand the ways of bus- 
ness, nor how the man who sits tight is 
bound to get on. There isn’t any force o 
earth that can keep him back. And I’m get. 
ting on so well at Chesterton Terrace, to 
Why, anything might happen any day! 

Jane restrained her desire to laugh, bk 
cause she saw that Bob was in quite rea 


It’s been as good as promised 


incredulous 


anguish. 

‘[ forbid you to go there as a secretar 
to Mr. Hassall. What do you know of th 
work, You'd be miserabl 
failure from the start, even if you got taker 


anyway ? 


on. He's accustomed to the very best ser 
vice, and won't take any other. What bus 
ness training have you had ?” 

taught myself typewriting, an 
shorthand, with a little help from M 
Downer at the Grammar School, and I thin 
I've got the business instinct.” 

‘But what do you want to do it for? 
he asked in the same menacing tones. “It 
far more dignified and proper and more lad 
like to live at home.” 

More ladylike, is it ?’’ she asked, wit! 
slight curl of the lip. * I haven't had a ne 
frock for over four years. “Mother and 
only get one decent dinner in the we 
and that’s only because you're at home. W 
owe about /17 in the High Street, and 
skulk down it like a thief. You do prec 
little to add to the dignity of our lives. Y 
don’t even pay the sum you ought to | 
mother for your board. Jivery penny 
spend on yourself, and yet you presi 
to talk to me about being dignified 
ladylik« I tell you, Bob Clibborn, I'ms 
ot it I want to be a self-respecting wor 
ing woman, not a drudge for a man lik 
you I am, to use your own phrase, ! 
up with you and all your ways. Now pleas 
sit down and eat, and don't let us talk a 
more about it. It's my last word, anyw4 
whatever you may say.” 

Jane spoke quite quietly, but there % 
a slow fire burning in her eves which ! 
the odd etieet of cowing Clibborn fort 
moment lo his own no small aston 


ment he sat down and began to eat, and J 
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“*Now will you tell me what you meant by applying for a post at Hassalls’?’"—y. %7. 


immediately turned the conversation into 
another channel, and absolutely refused to 
let him say another word about her applica- 
tion for the post of secretary to Mr. Walter 
Hassall. 

When they had finished she began to clear 
away at once, and took her time over the 
washing-up in the scullery, not at all sorry 
for her outburst and hoping her brother 
would lay it to heart. 

He smoked furiously over the evening 
Paper, of which he did not read a word. 
Curiously enough, the bit that rankled in 
his mind was not so much her presumption 
in applying for a place at his office, as the 
home truths she had uttered 
their family life. 


concerning 
Nobody had ever talked 
to him so Straightly before, and though 
sometimes his mother had looked a little 
anxious over her housekeeping accounts, she 
had never grudged him anything or even 
asked for a little more money trom him. 
He felt ashamed to think how many weeks 
he had allowed to pass without offering 


anything to the common exchequer, an4 
how many meals he had eaten for which 
he had never paid. He had not only eaten 
them, but had grumbled over them, and 
Jane was perfectly cognisant of the fact. 
She had a big score to settle with him, and 
she was going to settle it with a vengeance. 
But who would ever have expected it of 
Jane?) You never knew where you were 
with these quiet women, 

About nine o'clock he put on his hat 
and overcoat and left the house. 

“I’m going to fetch mother,” he called 
through the kitchen door, and Jane stopped 
in the middle of her wood-chopping for the 
morning, to hear what he had to say. But 
he never offered to come and chop the wood 
for her. Her smile was a little bitter as 
she heard the closing of the hall door. It 
was half-past ten before they returned from 
the concert, and then Jane had gone up to 
bed, partly because her household duties 
compelled her to get up at half-past six in 
the morning, and she was a person who 
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could not do without her sleep, and partly 
because she did not wish to face them again 
that night. She had no doubt that Bob 
had been discussing her and her presump- 
tion with his mother all the way home from 
the Town Hall. She was just getting into 
bed, when her mother, a little excited, her 
bennet slightly awry on her head and the 
colour high in her round, comely face, came 
into the room with a little breathless gesture. 

“Oh, Jane, Bob is most awfully upset ! 
I felt sure he would be. Don’t you think 
you'd better give it all up ? Of course, it 
would be very nice to have a little more 
money coming in, and I appreciate your 
desire to help, and your cleverness in learn- 
ing typewriting and shorthand and all that ; 


| 


“*What salary do you want?’” 
40 


but you wouldn’t like to stand in your 
brother’s way, would you, dear ?”’ 

“No. I'm not going to do that, mother, 
though he has been standing in mine all his 
life,”’ answered Jane, as she pulled the clothes 
up about her and, sitting up calmly, met her 
mother’s fluttering gaze. “I don’t see 
how, if I do my work well, I can possibly 


injure him. Bob’s had his own way too 


long.”’ 

“Yes, yes; he admits that he may have 
been a little selfish. He is quite willing that 
you should go out anywhere but to Has- 
, and he has even offered me seven 
shillings a week, paid every Saturday. 
Don't you think it would be better if we 
considered it, Jane ?” 

“T'll tell you after I come 
back from Cornhill to-morrow 
Mummy. Good-night now, for 
I'm most awfully sleepy, and 
half-past six comes 
cnough.” 

Mrs. Clibborn retired with a 
little sigh to ponder the problem 
of her two children in her own 
room. Of course, her sympathy 
and her desire were towards 
her son, and she felt that Jane 
was acting with an unbecoming 
hardness. She did not go down 
to breakfast next morning, and 
Clibborn, coldly dignified, made 
no allusion to Jane about what 
might happen that morning 
until the last moment alter he 
had buttoned his overcoat and 
put on his gloves, and had his 
hat ready in his hand. 

“If you do go downt 
Cornhill this morning, Jan 
you'll have the satisfaction 0 
knowing that you have put 4 
spoke in my wheel.” 

“T'll find that out for my 
self,”’ was all she answered, an 


salls’ 


soon 


was even amazed at her ow 
hardness. She realised that! 
was a very sharp lesson Bol 
wanted, and that its adminis 
tration had been delayed to 
long. 

She arrived at the great 
block of buildings in Cornhill 
where the offices of Hassalls 
limited, were situated, on th 
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CLIBBORN'S SISTER 


stroke of half-past eleven, and was at once 
admitted to Mr. Hassall’s presence. 

He was a middle-aged man, of shrewd, 
clever, business aspect, and he came to the 
point at once with Jane Clibborn. 

“T sent a message to you, Miss Clibborn, 
because I liked the letter you wrote apply- 
ing for the post. You pretended nothing. 
It's a drawback that you have had no ex- 
perience of business life, but then you have 
the chance of getting more quickly into our 
particular methods, What salary do you 
want, and how soon can you come in ?” 

“Oh, then you are willing to take me ?” 
cried Jane breathlessly. 

“TI am taking you,”’ he answered, good- 
humouredly, thinking what a pleasant face 
the girl had. “ That is, if your terms are not 
too high.” 

“T haven't any terms. 
you think worth,” 
steadily. 

“Then you can begin at twenty-seven 
shillings a week. I gave my last secretary 
thirty-five, but had been here three 
years. And please to come in on Monday 
at nine o'clock sharp.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hassall,” said Jane, 
and, feeling herself dismissed, she rose to 
her feet, thinking how very little time 
there seemed to be to spare in the office 
or presence of Mr. Walter Hassall. But as his 
linger was on the button of the bell, she put 
a question which made him pause a moment. 

“ May I ask you something, Mr. Hassall ? 
My coming here will not be against my 
brother's prospects in any way, will it ?”’ ; 

Hassall was a clever man. He read be- 
tween the lines at once. 

; Why should it ? 
fellow, 


I'll take whatever 
Jane answered 


she 


He is a hard-working 
If you work as hard and as con- 
scientiously as he does, it should be good 


for him. Why not ?” 
“Tm glad to hear you say that. He 
Was atraid it might militate against his 


advancement, that’s all.” 

Hassall hesitated a moment; then made 
Statement which Jane had hardly ex- 
pected, but which was perhaps justified by 
the circumstances. 


As far as advancement is 
Miss ( libborn, 


more 


a 


concerned, 
I'm afraid there is not much 
mM prospect for him, and J was think- 
ng of telling him one of these days that if 
he can be tter himself he should. The modern 


business te ndency 


Is to conserve more and 
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more. I'm often sorry for the younger men : 
they have to wait so long. You should tell 
him to emigrate, Miss Clibborn. I'll tell him 
myself one of these days.” 

This statement somewhat saddened Jane 
on her return journey, but she did not retail 
that part of the interview to her mother. 

To these two women a sudden increase 
of twenty-seven shillings a week to the 
family income was a wonderful thing. They 
spent the afternoon in planning how it was 
to be laid out to the best advantage. Jane 
was generous with it in advance. Her per- 
sonal needs were to be few. The contrast 
between her use of her salary and the use 
Bob made of it was very great, yet it did 
not strike the mother at all. If it had, she 
would undoubtedly have answered that 
women had much less need for money, and 
that it gave them pleasure to use it all. 

On the following Monday morning Jane 
Clibborn journeyed to town with her brother 
by the 8.15 train, but at the station said 
she would go into a ladies’ compartment, 
as doubtless he wished to have his smoke 
and his paper undisturbed, except by the 
company of his usual  fellow-travellers. 
Clibborn had assumed for the time being a 
long-suffering and mysterious air which alter- 
nately amused and irritated Jane. 

When they alighted at London Bridge 
Jane beckoned to him. 

‘Bob, I want to speak to you just a 
moment. It will be much better if we act 
as independent units, and if you don’t take 
the smallest notice of me during business 
hours. I should hate if you altered your 
habits even a_ hair's-breadth on my 
account.”’ 

“I'm not going to,”’ Clibborn very nearly 
said but did not, while Jane went on: “ To- 
morrow I shall travel by another train, and 
Vl out to lunch when and where I 
please. IT shall probably get acquainted with 
some other woman who may be glad of a 
companion at the luncheon hour. And at 
night, too, I shall make my way home 
alone. I should much prefer it, and I am 


go 


sure so would you, so good-bye.’ 

She gave him a cool littie nod, and before 
he had recovered from his astonishment 
had darted across the street. They did not 
meet again all day, and as Jane was relieved 
from her labours at half-past five she was 
at home at least an hour before him. As 
Clibborn was preparing to leave, Mr. Walter 
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of the internal affairs of the office—a yw 


Hassall passed through the counting-house 
and beckoned to him. 

‘‘Your sister has gone home, Clibborn. 
I should like to tell you that she has had a 
successful day, and that I count mvyselt 
lucky in obtaining her services.” 

I’m glad,” said Clibborn rather stupidly. 
was afraid her inexperience 

‘She’s got what is worth most of the so- 
called experience in the world—common 
sense—the rarest gift, you may take it from 
me. Good-night, Chbborn.” 

Bob did not retail this conversation at 
home, and at supper-time he preserved an 
aloofness of demeanour which vexed his 
mother. But he abstained from any criticism 
of the food, and they talked of impersonal 
topics until he went out of the house to 
spend his evening, as he usually did, in the 
billiard-room of the local club 

From that day Jane was on a different 
platform, and he treated her with an increase 
of respect which amused her at times. But 
they never became intimate chums going 
to and from business, as they might have 
done. It was a very rare occurrence for 
them even to travel together 

Jane certainly looked a much happier 
woman She loved her work, but at the 
same time she never lost her interest in 
her home. She it was who searched for and 
found an active and willing little girl to help 
her mother, and, again, it was Jane who paid. 
The marvels she was able to do with her 
salary, which at the end of three months was 
increased to thirty shillings a week, would, 
if told, be a guide for many young house- 
keepers. She had learned the utmost value 
ol the small coin of the realm, and wasted 
nothing 

She developed the more independent self 
respecting side of her, and became a most 
attractive and interesting woman. She had 
alwavs been a reader; now she studied con- 
stantly in the train, and kept herself abreast 
of everything. She very soon forged further 
ahead than her brother, who was a type 
of a certain class of City man whose intellect 
seems to stop short at a certain stage of 
ce velopment, and whose lite moves ima 
very narrow and selfish groove 

So a year passed away ; then a time came 
when changes in the firm were imminent 
\ junior partner who had paid a consider- 
able sum tor his share was taken into the 
firm, and there began a great readjustment 
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ing-out process, in fact, 


which cause 


good many of the older employees to trem 


in their shoes. 
The day came when the fate of Clip 


had to be discussed, 


It was discussed at some length in { 
board room at Cornhill on a Saturday mor 


ing, and about noon Jan 


attend to her employer's private correspor 


ec was called 


ence. She had no idea what had just pass 


though she was sometimes conscious of 
her brott 


rather acute 


Since she had joined the regular staff 


had arrived 


concerning 


among them, the rather painful one ti 


t 


anxiety abe 


at a great many conclusi 


hose who w 


orked with 


Bob was by no means indispensable 


I 


she hoped, with all her heart, that noth 


would happen to disturb the even ta 


of his life, because she knew very well t 
he had no initiative, and that if thrown 
he might find it extremely difficult to obt 
another billet. She was h 


him, because 


his station, 
could have 


so little cost 


he had expensive tastes ! 
in the wo 


and nowhere 


had so comftor 


to himself. 


his mother’s, and Bob a 


onestly sorry 


table a hom 


Ihe house \ 


te his meals 


aforetime, without making any inquir 


to where they came from, 


Jane no long 


cavilled at the injustice of it. She was ¢ 


filled with a vast pity for the man, now thir 


vears of age, who had so 


responsibility. 


It struck her as she took down Mr, H 


little feeling 


sall’s words from dictation that he seet 


abstracted ; 


that his thoughts seemed ' 


wander. She liked him 
had been so uniformly kin 


very much. 
1 and considet 


to her since she had come into his emf 


ment, that she was grateful, and sho 


that gratitude by an absolute devotion 


his interests. 


But she had 


had made any impression 


‘Miss Chibborn,”’ he sai 


no idea thats 


on him. 


1 quite suddet 


at the close of a letter, ** vou live at St 


ham, don't you ?”’ 


* Yes, sir 


ham Hill.’’ 


23, Gledhill 


Gardens, 


‘With your mother and brother, I un 


stand—your mother being a widow 


Yes, Sit 


“Shall you be at home 


this afterno 


I should like to come out if 1 may, and] 


a call about 


four o'clock 
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CLIBBORN’S SISTER 


Jane looked very startled, 
but her colour did not rise. 

“ Very well, Mr. Hassall ; 
my mother will be pleased to 
see you, I know, and I shall 
be home before you arrive.’ 

There was not another 
word said, and shortly after 
two Jane left the office and 
made her way home as 
quickly as She 
knew that Bob was going 
straight from the office to a 
football match at Tottenham, 
and that he was going to 
change his clothes at a friend’s 
lodging in the City. So he 
would miss the visit of his 
chief, and could not possibly 


possible. 


know of it until he returned 
at a more or less late hour 
in the evening. 

Punctually at four o'clock, 
Mr. Hassall arrived at the 
Clibborns' house and was ad- 
mitted by Jane herself, who 
was looking out for him. 
rhere was not a shade of em- 
barrassment in her pleasant, 
quiet manner ; but her smile 
was one of genuine welcome, 
mingled with pride because 
she had such a very present- 
able mother and such a pretty 


home. Jane herself had no 
idea of the luxury in which 
her employer lived, nor how 
the sight of the little narrow suburban house 
filled him with an immense compassion. 
Mrs. Clibborn received him 
without flutter or fuss. She was pleased, 
. course, that her children’s employer 
hould come to call on her, and took it as 


a sign and token that they 
sauisiaction. 


kindly, and 


were giving 


The tea-table was spread, and after the 
sreetings were over Mrs. Clibborn asked 
whether he would take a ¢ up of tea. 

‘And taste Jane's tea-cake ! 
in such a hurry getting 
should arrive,” she said, with a little smile 
vm. Jane is such a housewifely soul, 
spends every Spare minute 

» ven when she’s tired, thinking 
out little improvements and doing things 
about the house, have very good ¢ hildren.” 


She's been 
it made before vou 


‘**Oh, Mr. Hassall, pray what are you saying ?’”—y». 41. 


Hassall said he was sure of it, and ate so 
much tea-cake that he had to apologise laugh- 
ingly and tell them he had not had any lunch. 

Jane was happy sceing her mother so 
much at ease with the man who was such a 
power in the City. Otherwise her equani- 
mity was wholly undisturbed. She began 
to remove the tea-things, the little maid 
having gone home to the country for the 
week-end to sce her mother; but even that 
did not cause Jane any regret. 
apt to be awkward in moments of unusual 
excitement, and as there was nothing to 
hide nor any pretence to make about the 
little household, Jane did not see that it 
mattered who brought in tea. That was 
one of the points in which she differed from 
Bob, who had a habit of intlating everything 
pertaining to himsell. 
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THE QUIVER 


After Jane had put away the things, 
and even washed up the cups, thinking to 
give her mother a little opportunity for con- 
versation with their guest, she returned to 
the sitting-room, and could not but be struck 
by the expression of her mother’s face. It 
was flushed all over, and she had a nervous 
look, as if Mr. Hassall had been saying 
something to upset her. She sincerely 
hoped he had not been telling her Bob would 
be dismissed. It would seem 
cruelty to come to Streatham for that pur- 
pose, when a letter could so much more 
easily convey the disagreeable news. 

‘Jane, my dear, would you get your 
things on. Mr. Hassall does not know 
Streatham. He would like a little walk on 
the Common,” she said in a voice which 
fluttered from her lips, accompanied by a 
tremulous smile. 


unnecessary 


yes; certainly if Mr. Hassall 
wishes,’’ said Jane, looking rather oddly at 
him. ‘‘ But there is not very much to sce 
at this season of the year. I always think 
it is prettiest in spring.” 

When there was no 
the room, still with the 
on her face, and went to put on her things. 
About ten minutes later they left the house 
together, and Jane took him by a short cut 
to the open space, which was by no means 
a secluded walk on a Saturday afternoon. 

**Ot course, you wonder what I mean by 
this, Miss Clibborn,’” he began, with a 
strange abruptness. ‘‘ Perhaps it would 
have been better had I explained myself in 
a letter.” 

“I thought it kind of you to wish to see 
my mother, that is all,” Jane 
simply. ‘“‘ Though I was very much afraid 
just a few minutes ago that you were speak- 
ing to her unfavourably about my brother.’ 

Jane had no anxiety concerning her own 
position, had received Mr. 


Hassall’s assurance some time ago that no 


lett 
expressi mn 


answer, she 


odd 


” 


answered 


because she 
change could affect her. 

‘“T should hardly have made an errand to 
Streatham to do that,”’ he answered whim- 
sically ; “ 1 may be a bit of a martinet, but 
I don’t positively enjoy 
things.” 

Jane laughed cheerily. 

“TI have never thought you that, sir,’’ 


doing disagreeable 


she answered quite simply. 
“Why should you call me ‘sir’? We 
are equals in some things; but in most you 


are far above me,” he 


quickly. 


are my employer,” she answer 


with the direct simplicity which never le 


doubt her 


was never unkind, seemed ¢ 


anyone in about meaning, ai 
which, as it 
make one of her charms. 


“Well, I needn't beat about the bush 


said Hassall, with an increase of his abrupt 


this afternoon for 
definite purpose, and I won’t go back with 
out at least trying to accomplish it. Wi 
you marry me, Jane ?” 

Jane stood still in the path between tl 


ness. “‘I came out 


gorse bushes, and looked at him with eye 
Her colour 
and she looked alto 


in which a sort of terror lay. 
flickered in her face, 
gether distressed, as if she thought the jok 
unseemly. 

“Oh, Mr. Hassall, pray what are y 
saying ? Don't you think we had better 
back ?”’ 

“Not yet,” he answered grimly. “Y 
have known me a year—to be quite exact 
just fourteen months—-and we've met ever 


day but Sundays. I know you well enoug 


to feel that I want you for all the days ¢ 
I'm too old, perhaps! I wa 
least I car 


the week. 


fifty-three last week; but at 


offer you a clean record. I've never cat 


for a woman before, and I've never played a 


I do care for you, Jane, Wi 


love-making. 
you be my wife ? 


She began to walk on again, all her pul 


bounding, and her face turned away. » 
was almost overwhelmed, but there was} 
The su! 


suddenly shone out with summer clearmes 


doubt in her heart about her joy. 


on a winter day. 

went on, 
is of no earth 
and help 
talking to y 
We thi 


‘*T am a rich man,” he 
the money accumulating 

anyone. Come 
Jane. I 


mother about your brother, too. 


good to 


spend it, was 


it would be good for him to go abroad to 


a year or so to our branch in the Argentt 
where we have a very good manager, W 
in the course of time would wish to retr 


Your brother would be better for seeing a! 


of the world. London office life paralys 
aman. But why am I saying all ths 


These are side issues. It 1s you ] watt 


Jane. Look at me and tell me whether 
could, after a while, teach you to Ca 
lL am not versed in the art, but I’m v¢ 


much in carnest.” 
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CLIBBORN'S SISTER 


It was not very long before Jane turned 
to him with great sweetness, and without a 
hint of coquetry or evasion gave him the 
answer he desired. 

“You don’t need to teach me, I care 
already.” 


It was about eleven o'clock that evening 
when Bob Clibborn returned to his home, 
to find his mother waiting up for him. Jane 
had already gone to bed. 

“T went home with Sparkes to supper,” 
he said, not apologetically, but simply to 
explain the lateness of his return. “* Where's 
Jane ?” 

“In bed, my dear. Sit down quickly 
and hear what has happened. In your 
wildest dreams you could never imagine it.” 

Bob looked interested. He had lost 
138. 6d. at poker in Sparkes’s rooms, and 
was feeling rather glum about it. 

“You know I can never guess things. 
Tell me, Mater—I hope Jane isn’t ill ?” 

“No; Jane was never better in her life, 
She's going to be Mrs. Walter Hassall, Bob.” 

Mrs. Clibborn threw an immense pride 
into these words, but Bob received them 
with a stupid stare. 

“Eh, what's that ?” he asked. 

“You've had too many whiskies-and- 
sodas, Bob,” she said severely. ‘‘I said 


Jane was going to be Mrs. Walter Hassall. 
He was here this afternoon. He came to tea 
and stayed to supper, and he'll be here 
again to-morrow. He’s going to marry her, 
and I never saw two people look happier in 
my life. Oh, Bob, what a thing for us all, 
and to think that it is Jane who has done 
it. You are to go to the Argentine at a big 
salary, and we shall all be better off just 
because of Jane. Dear girl. Never did 
anyone deserve it more !”’ 

Clibborn rose rather heavily, and, reach- 
ing for his pipe, went out of the room and 
through the garden door to the little strip 
behind the house. 

His nerves needed steadying. This awak- 
ening, while it was bitter, and in a sense 
humiliating, was likewise wholesome for 
him. With all his striving, all his brag and 
big talk, and belittling of his sister, what 
had he achieved? Nothing! Even now 
he would only be a pensioner on Hassall’s 
bounty, on account of Jane. 

Jane, so quietly doing each duty as it lay 
to her hand, seldom thinking of herself, had 
won. It awakened true manhood in Bob 
Clibborn for the first time in his life, and 
there, in the little suburban garden under 
the chill stars of November, he vowed that 
he would yet justify his existence. 

Jane, all unconscious, laid her quiet head 
upon her pillow and fell into happy sleep. 
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7 Sidelights from our Ancient 
Churches 
By S. WILSON 


j Author of ** The Romance of our Ancient Churches "’ 


ESIDES the familiar features of brasses two wives are represented, one 
" serene arcades, shadowy aisles, ar- on cach side of their lord, as in Bromham 
resting fenestration, and secluded chancels church, and in very rare instances three ; 
in our old churches, there are many sub- in Leek church, Staffordshire, the four 
ordinate items in each that give it a dis- wives of John Ashenhurst are indicated. 
tinction from the rest. In some there are Sometimes two husbands are represented, 
regimental colours, tattered and faded, one on either side of the wife. In Saw- 
around which heroes have fought in battles bridge church there is a brass to the 
far off and long ago, no longer answering memory of John Leventhorpe and Joan 
to the breeze, but hanging in pendent his wite who are attired in shrouds and 
folds solemnly ; or knightly banners that hold in their hands a heart apiece en- 


have waved on such fields as Flodden; or  graved with Jesu, mercy.” 
¢ armour, worn perhaps at Poictiers, Crécy, Additional interesting items among the 
. Agincourt, rusty and dusty and _ paving-stones are altar slabs charged with 
q dinted, maybe, but which nevertheless their five small brass crosses. When the 
1 brings us in touch with the venturous, order was issued for the substitution of 


strenuous past. In others there are life- wooden communion-tables for them, they 
sized effigies, in stone, alabaster, brass, were occasionally let into the floors and 
latten, or wood, of nobles, gentles and in that way preserved. These discarded 
simples, prone and outstretched on altar-  siabs may be seen in St. Clement’s, Sand- 
like tombs, some of which have similar wich; St. Giles’, Oxon; St. Mary Magdalen, 
presentments of their dames by their sides, Wiggenhall; All Saints’, Stamford ; West- 
and occasionally a row of their children ham, Sussex; and in Bolton Abbey church, 
in bas-relief on the frontals of the among other places. In the parish chureh 
= ‘cpulchres below them, as well as the on Holy Island the supports of the old 
Bi heraldic insignia to which they were stone altar are still a situ, though the 
entitled. More than ninety of such figures slab has not been preserved. Seme of the 
carved in wood have been counted in original consecration crosses are still to 
» lngland and Wales, notwithstanding their be met with. We may see them at 


disappearance, and a very Wrexham, Tideswell, Cannington, Pem 
—4 i greater array of stone examples still bridge, and in the old Saxon church at 
enrich the kingdom. In many another Lscomb. 
church there are sheets of brass let into Another distinctive feature is kKaown as 


the pavements, on which are depicted the the Jow-side window. This is an addi 

‘rms and costumes of individuals they tional window, most frequently in the 

— intended to represent, or there are chancel, at a different level ‘from the 

the matrices trom which they have been rest, that is apparently an afterthought 
by side with them to the original scheme ot lighting 

on pulchral stones mark- curiously many instances it is bricked 

habitent ing-places of bygone in- up or filled in, as though a day hal come 
le respective districts. All when it was no longer required. In some 

Just as George examples it is only an elongation of a 
wipe e, Humility, and window that was in existence betore ; in 

ne, is in the different —_ together by Charity others it Is but an additional single or 
the church floor, double light; some are mere squares 

ek eck es Pe these memorials the — broken through the wall: and, again, alow 
Chaucer. oy M ated by Froissart, double light has been noticed ittached toa 
Sometimes on these lancet window,as at Little Oakley. Upwards 
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a recess indicates { 
burial-place of the hex 
of John Breton, Bish 
of Hereford, who died 
the year 1275. 
Whether the o! 


churches are “ earthy 
like those in Cornwa 
visted by Charl 


Dickens and his friend 
or adiant, like thoe 
Covent y, whose thr 
ta'l spires seem to ha 
inspired Tennyson 


ODDA'S CHAPEL, DEERHURST. 
of a dozen hypotheses have been advanced 
to account for them, and experts (notably 
Mr. F. T. S. Houghton in Warwickshire, 
and Mr. C. A. Markham in Northampton- 
shire) have given them close scrutiny 
without arriving at certainty as to their 
intention. The nearest approach to a 
solution of the mystery occurs in a letter 
from Richard Bedyll (clerk to the Council 
of Henry VIII.) to Thomas Cromwell 
announcing that Whitford and Litell had 
been sequestered from hearing outward 
confession, and had also been ordered to 
wall up for ever in their churches the 
places where such confessions were held. 
But this is not convincing, as other 
theories rival it in feasibility. 

In a few churches we 
come upon some small 
recesses supposed to have 
been made for the burial 
of a heart in the days 
when it was the custom 
to inter the heart separ- 
ately from the rest of 
the body. In the north 
transept of Yaxley church 


a stone in the wall is 
carved with two hands 
holding a heart, to in 
dicate such a burial; in 
the chancel of Botherford 
church a_ stone bears 
record that it covers the 
heart of Robert de Roos, 


shape the city’s legen 
into his iridescent poen 
or the more massi 
structures of the North that are h 
castles against the Scots, we are sw 


to find many other objects of interes 
that likewise tell us of 
It is a pleasant surprise to come up 
a book chained to a lectern, or to fm 
a row of volumes on a shelf or table, a 
interesting to look into their identit 
remembering Dr. 
the Bibles in use in the Welsh church 
he attended when on a visit to the Thrak 
were in black letter, and not easily re 
by the curate. Many are Bibles, as: 
Chelsea; All Hallows’, Lombard Street; a 
Stratford-on-Avon, among other place 
but more are homilies, paraphrases, replt 
and answers, belonging to the times whe 


whose body was buried 
at Kirkham, May 20, A.p. 
1284. In Abbey Dore 


church a small effigy in 


STONE 


CHANTRY IN BOXGROVE CHURCH, 
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SIDELIGHTS FROM OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES 


the cost of a book made it inaccessibie to 
most of the sovereign’s lieges. Among 
these we find the works of Jewel, Hooker, 
Hevlin, Harding, Comber, and a para- 
phrase of Erasmus. (The ardent Noncon- 
jormists chained Tillotson’s Sermons to 
their communion table at Lydgate.) 
Another distinctive feature is a treasure- 
house, to be seen in St. Peter's Church, 
Sandwich; in St. Andrew's, Wells; and at 
Croscombe, in Somerset ; also receptacles 
for valuables, consisting of tall, narrow 
cupboards, in which the jewelled pro- 


There are many monuments to the 
passing changes of faith in the builders. 
Boxgrove church, near Chichester, has a 
chantry, built by Lord Lawar in the year 
1532, Which was intended for a tomb, but, 
as the Reiormation came in 1535, the 
work was never finished. 

Traces of stone Easter sepulchres are 
to be seen in about fifty churches. The 
soldiers that guard the tomb are shown 
sculptured on some of them. At Kings- 
land, in Herefordshire, tradition assigns 
as an Easter sepulchre an erection now 
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THE SHRINE OF ST, ALBAN, ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY 


cessional crosses were kept. In St. Mary's 
Church, Sandwich, we may see in the 
north wall one of the last-mentioned that is 
eleven feet in height. The very handsome 
example of a watching chamber in St. 
Alban’ s Abbey church, for watching the 
adjacent shrine with its riches, may 
have been used also for the keeping of 
valuables, for it is composed ot ye 
Stages, the lower of which consists of a 
Tow of aumbries. In the recent great fire 
“ane a fine example of a watching 

amber was destroyed. Among aumbries 


We someti 
times come upon one that contains 
shelf, 
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known locally as the Volchre Chamber. 
In some old wills we may notice there 
are stipulations that a benefactor’s tomb 
should be used as an Easter sepulchre, 
and in others that benefactions should be 
distributed from them; and again, bread- 
shelves are provided in some instances, 
as in All Saints’, Hereford ; St. Swithin’s, 
Worcester ; and St. Martin’s, Ruislip. 
Here and there we may find inscriptions, 
There is one that carries us back to the 
old Saxon times, over the south door of 
Kirkdale church. It has been deciphered 


by the late Canon Atkinson to read, ‘* Orm 
S. 


Gamalson bought Gregorius Minster 
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when it was all to-broken and to-fallen: 
he let it niake new from the ground to 
Christ and S. Gregorius in Edward’s days 
the King and Tosta’s days the Earl.” 
There is another of similar remote time 
in Jarrow church, telling that it was 
founded by Abbot Ceolfrid in the fifteenth 
year of King Egfrid, and dedicated to St. 
Paul on the ninth of the Kalends of May. 

Ancient Anglo-Saxon chapels are occa- 
sionally being discovered. Towards the 
end of last century it was found that a 
farmhouse about a quarter of a mile south 
of Deerhurst church contained an old 
Anglo-Saxon chapel. This, when fully 
examined, was seen to consist of a nave, 
twenty-five feet by fifteen feet ten inches, 
and a chancel, fourteen feet by eleven feet 
two inches. It is believed that this is the 
chapel referred to in a Latin inscription on 
a stone that was dug up near by, in 1675, 
Which says that it was built, in honour of 
the Holy Trinity, by Duke Odda in 1056, 
the fourteenth year of King Edward the 
Confessor’s reign. This stone is in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and a replica 
of it has been placed in the wall of the 
chapel. 

There are many more curiosities. We 
may view in them the faith of generations, 
or the tide-marks of past waves of thought, 
as well as the work of countless craftsmen 
in the days of yore, sometimes all ‘ to- 
broken and to-fallen,”’ as the Saxon 
mason carved on the doorhead of his Saxon 
church, but still giving testimony. There 
are hour-glasses belonging to the period 
when a sermon of than an hour's 
duration was considered short measure ; 
there are repentance benches or seats ; 
dog-tongs, to pull dogs ‘from below the 
seats of their masters when they followed 
them into the sacred building; instru 
ments of punishment, ducking stools and 


less 


finger pillories; mace-stands for the 
insignia of municipal authority ; bone- 
houses attached to some churches ; coffin 


stools and biers ; mounting blocks, known 


in the North as leaping-on stones, tor 
the convenience of those in the con 
vregations who came on horseback : and 


, either elaborately carved or 
oughly hewn out of leneths of tree-trunks. 

Size is another matter of curious interest 
n relation to old 
small, at Hollington, as to have suggested 


ereat chest 


churches. One is so 
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the thought to Charles Lamb to adyiy 
his friend Dibdin to go in the night an 
bring it away in his portmanteau ay 
plant it in his garden; and some ares 
spacious as to be easily adapted to cathe 
dral requirements when occasions arig 
as in the instance of St. Nicholas’s Chur) 
at Newcastle-on Tyne. Sometimes typ 
churches are found side by side, as ¢ 
Willingale, Essex, and Reepham, Norfolk 
Crypts are not often met with in paris 
churches, but may be found occasionally 
as in that at Bosham, the edifice depicted 
in the Bayeux Tapestry, and that at Bam 
borough, where in the wide wind-swept 
churchyard Grace Darling is buried. Mir 
strels’ galleries, too, are rare, and; like 
whispering galleries, are to be found only 
in the grandest of our sacred buildings 
The minstrels sculptured on the exampk 
in Exeter Cathedral are playing on th 
cittern, bagpipes, clarion, rebec, shalm 
timbrel, and cymbals. With their psalm 
of praise and prayer in the air, so to say, 
we can but be impressed with the sens 
of ecstasy of devotion they impart. 

Though keeping in mind  Ruskia’s 
advice to a correspondent “ not to chatter 
about traceries,” it may be urged that 
all scrutiny of our old churches will & 
well rewarded. With search and obser 
vation we may find to-day the mark 
made upon the masonry by the Rouné- 
heads in sharpening their scythes, as @ 
Yardley; or by older warriors maki 
their lances more purposeful, as at Ponte 
land and Elsdon; or a group of bullet 
marks where perhaps some militar 
execution took place, or the more stat 
tered marks where random shots wet 
sent after flying foes, or doors riddled, # 
at Caldecot, Alton, and Pembridge; “ 
fissures made with cannon-balls, as # 
St. Sampson's, York. Besides the gratt 
and the holy associations of the fabrics, 
may see in them the attraction that matt 
men, far from home, desire that their heart 
should be buried in them, the romance thé! 
made crusades possible, the loyalty that 
sanctified battle, the faith that made th 
stake endurable. Like the tints that tim 
has given their stonework, their settil 
in green churchyards, often shady ™" 
great trees, and made rich with lych-gat 
cross, and sun-dial, as well as with mont 
ments, add another charm. 
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A Story of the Young Pretender 


By HELEN WALLACE 
Author of ‘‘ Blind Hopes,’’ ‘‘ The Yoke of Circumstance,”’ etc. 


HE slumberous autumn sunshine lay 
broad and fair over the wide, tran- 
quil land. The year was at its mpest 


moment. Summer had not yet gone, though 
autumn had come, but autumn only in its 
fruition as yet, with barely a hint of decay, 
and nowhere was the sunshine mellower, 
and the warm hush of afternoon deeper, 
than in the quaint pleasance with its stiff, 
clipped shrubs, and intricate walks and 
beds, which stretched along the west front 
of old Finlarig House. ‘To-day the Italian 
garden, as it was called, looked the very 
home of dreams, but as the gate clicked 
sharply, and a young man hastily entered, 
he seemed to bring in with him something 
of the jar and strife of the world beyond those 
lofty, enclosing hedges. The look of eaget 
anxiety, of suppressed excitement, which 
he cast around him, was wholly at variance 
with the prim, old-world peace of his sur- 
roundings. 

He impatient of the tortuous 
winding of the mossy paths, on which his 
hasty footfalls fell silent, as he made his 
way towards the lower end of the garden 
where an archway, cut through the green, 
living wall of yew, led to an old orchard 
beyond. For all 
abruptly as the sound of voices came to 
His look of 
anxiety gave place to a sharp frown of pain 
and anger at sight of the picture which met 
And yet to 
other eyes it would have been a very charm- 


seemed 


his haste he paused 


him from beyond the hedge. 


him, framed by the green arch. 


Youth and love seemed symbol- 
the pair the 
enarled orchard boughs. 


ing sight. 


ised by who stood beneath 

The man, tall and dark, a fine, command- 
ing figure in his riding-dress, was speaking 
with a passionate earnestness which sobered 
the winsome gaicty of his face. The girl 
was listening with hands clasped, lips apart, 
and eyes aglow. She was a slight creature, 
fine and delicate, from her slim feet amid the 
dec p or hard grass, to the silky folds of her 
dark hair. In the dappled light falling 


through the scanty leafage above, her face 


tw 


and neck showed lily-fair in their pure, 
clear pallor, disfigured by no daubing of 
crude red and white, as was the fashion of the 
day amid the fine town madams. But there 
was no coldness in that pallor—it seemed 
aglow with a white flame of enthusiasm— 
while the hazel eyes fixed upon the speaker 
shone golden. 

Little wonder that to Alan Blair it seemed, 
as it would have done to the most indifferent 
onlooker, that he had intruded on. that 
supreme moment, when heart flows out to 
heart, and two lives are welded into one 
He had long dreaded that such a moment 
must come, but to have thus thrust himself 
upon it now—— 

He would fain have made his escape as 
silently as he had come, though he must 
carry the bitter knowledge away with him 
but before he could take a backward step 
both man and maid seemed to_ become 
aware of an alien presence and_ suddenly 
faced round upon him. Alan was himself a 
striking figure, as he stood under the arch 
His stately height exceeded even that of 
the other young man, to whom, in his fair 
Saxon colouring, he presented a complete 
contrast. 

Left an orphan when a mere child, with 
an impoverished estate and amid grasping 
relatives, Alan Blair had become early staid 
For the sake of an old and 
honoured name, and the memory of those 
who had gone before, he had restored the 
lands of Blair to their old prosperity, but 
he had, perhaps, sacrificed something of his 
He had ever looked oldet 
and graver than his years, except when he 
had been in the company of his little play- 
fellow, Marjorie Beatoun, and her cousi, 
Will Oliphant, for though the Beatouns 
and the Oliphants were keen Jacobites, and 
the Blairs staunch for King George and the 
that had mattered 
little to boys and girls at play. But between 
the lads as they shot up into men the differ- 


and sobered. 


youth to the task. 


Protestant succession, 


ence in principle began to tell, aided on 


In 


Alan's side by sharper, jealous pangs. 
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THE WHITE ROSE 


the old days Marjorie had been a little queen, 
and both the boys had been her willing sub- 
jects, but as the years went on it had seemed 
to Alan that Will’s easy homage had gained 
what he would himself have given his life 
to win, and such knowledge does not endear 
one man to another. 

Now in this eventful year, ‘the ’45,” 
when rumours were flying about that the 
young Prince himself was coming to lead 
his loyal subjects—or to stir up a new rebel- 
lion, as the other side put it—a gulf had sud- 
denly vawned between the two parties, and 
men were forced to range themselves with 
one or the other. Alas! for Alan, not even 
love could make him a partisan of the 
Stuart cause. 

For a moment the three old playmates 
gazed upon each other 


“Know! Know that the Prince has 
landed, that our future king has come to 
his kingdom at last, that his standard is 
unfurled! Yes, we know! As I say, Will 
has but now ridden in trom the north to 
tell us, and to summon all true men to 
flock to the standard, and to fire the laggards 
and waverers, if such there can be, when the 
king calls them,”’ uttered Marjorie in a high 
tone of exultation. 

“Laggard you may think me—waverer 
I never was in what I thought right and 
best for our country,” said Alan turning 
his shoulder upon Will. “I have but 
now heard the news, Marjorie, and I came 
to implore you to irge your father to 
caution——’”’ 

father! laughed Marjorie joyously ; 


in silence, while Alan 
was bitterly conscious 
that he stood alone on 
the one side of that 
sharp dividing _ line, 
and the more so as 
Marjorie exclaimed : 

“Oh, Alan, all 
would be well if you 
could rejoice with us. 
Will has brought the 
news!” 

The news! The 
words brought Alan 
sharply back to the 
memory of his own 
errand, but if they 
gave an instant’s relief, 
it was soon swallowed 
up again. If it were 
only Marjorie’s pas- 
sionate loyalty which 
had lit her face with 
that white glow of de- 
votion, was he in much 
better case since he 
could not share it ? 
But after what he had 
seen, was it possible to 
doubt that love and 
loyalty did not go 
hand in hand ? 

“You know already 
then,” he briefly ; 
“I thought I might 
have been the first to 


Sou 


tell you.” 
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“ The girl was listening with hands clasped, lips apart, and eyes aglow.” 
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THE QUIVER 


“he would not thank you. The news has 


made him young again.’’ 

‘For heaven's sake, think!” urged Alan. 
“Did he not suffer enough in ‘the '15’ ? 
Lad though he was then, it has made him 
an old man before his time. Would you 
have him driven out of house and home 
would you see Finlarig in the hands of 
strangers, or the hearth cold ?”’ 

We are bidden give up house and land 
and dearer things for His sake, and the 
King is the Lord’s anointed. Our cause 1s 
the Lord’s cause,’’ said Marjorie passion- 
ately 

‘Your Whiggism must have cooled your 
blood, Alan, or else, as I ever said, you have 
too old a head for young shoulders,” said 
Oliphant with a spice of disdain. ‘‘ One 
is not wont to hear a young man preach 
caution, and if all waited till we were sure 
we were on the winning side—” he shrugged 
‘Man, how can you hang 
back, when there is so much at stake ?”’ he 


his shoulders. 


added, his tone suddenly catching fire again. 
Not only the country’s 
weal, but all that made life worth living 


So much at stake. 
was at stake. If ever he had had any hope 
of winning Marjorie’s love, if ever he had 
against gay, debonair, 
daring Will Oliphant, he was parting with it 


had any chance 
now, Alan Blair knew to the bottom of his 
sore, burdened heart. Yet he did not flinch, 
hampered though he was by the conscious- 
ness of how poor a part the advocate of 
prudence plays. 

“If [ preach caution it is for my country's 
sake, and still more for my friends’ sake,” 
he said hotly. 


“Some 


f your friends may think that a 
man has better things to do than to save 
his own skin,” said Oliphant lightly. 

Blair turned to the girl.‘ Marjorie, T can- 
not wish you God-speed,"’ he said hoarsely, 

[ cannot bear to see our country’s peace 
broken up, our recovered liberties threatened. 
I cannot bear to see the ruin that must fall 
on the best—the dearest ; worse than ruin 


it mav be think—think, while there is 
yet time.” 

Think, think !’ That is ever your 
word,” cried Marjorie impatiently. will 
hear no more. The time for thinking is 


past, the time for doing has come, and I 
would fain you could have taken yout 
hare in it, Alan Blais The day will come 


when you will wish you had. Yes, I can 


‘The King shall have his 
lilting the line. 


prophesy too. 
There will 
be a court at Holyrood once more, ay, and 


own again,’ ”’ 


in London town, and I shall wear the white 
rose there. Stay, I shall mount my colours 
now. I, at least, am not ashamed of them’ 
with a low trilling laugh—a laugh of which 
she was barely conscious, and which was but 
the gay, dancing bubble on the surface of 
the deep stream of her hope and gladness, 
She ran to a great bush of the common 
white rose which flourishes in every Scottish 
garden. Alan looked after her with troubled 
anxiety. To him, she seemed what. the 
country folk called “fey.” This strange 
gaiety, so foreign to her usual gentle dignity, 
seemed ominous of he knew not what. 
though this hardy variety 
blooms late and long, were all but over. 
Only on the topmost sprays a few belated 
lingered. Heedless of the 
thorns, Marjorie made a spring for one, but 


The roses, 


blossoms | still 


it was just beyond her reach, and bough and 
blossom swung back again 

“Let me get it for you,” exclaimed 
Oliphant, hurrying forward 

‘No, no; I have cried the girl, and 
making a final snatch at the branch, she 
caught it, pulled it down and broke off the 
rose. She made a motion as though she 
would have placed it amid the dark folds a 
her hair, but, changing her purpose, was 
about to fasten it in her breast, when the 
loosened petals, too roughly shaken, fell in 
a littl: soft, white cloud at her feet, and 
left her with the stripped thorny stalk m 
her hand, 

For a second she stood absolutely still 
staring blankly at the naked stem, and at 
a little trickle of blood oozing from her palm. 
Her face had blanched to the lifeless white 
ness of these fading petals strewing the 
grass, her eyes were dilated and dark with 
terror. The two young men_ stood struck 
into silence. There was something tragi¢ 
this sudden quenching of that innocent Jo 
If there were aught in omens this one 
seemed to bode but ill for her soaring hopes 

Next moment Marjorie tossed the bare 
stalk lightly away 

‘IL was foolish to pluck one,’ she said 
“ Indeed, ‘tis a marvel to see any roses lett 
must have lingered 
I will make m 
a more lasting breastknot,”’ glancing det- 
antly at Blair. ‘ Now I must go tend my 
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vet on the bush 
only to greet our triumph 


“The loosened petals fell in a little soft white cloud at her feet. and left her with the stripped 
thorny stalk in her hand.” 
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THE QUIVER 


hand, and you, Alan, may try your counsels 
of caution on my father, if you will.” 


As she turned away towards the arch- 
way, Oliphant caught the little bleeding 


hand and kissed it lightly. 

‘You are ever our inspiration, and now 
you have shed the first blood for the good 
cause,” he said with an exultant laugh. 

Blair looked speechlessly after her. It 
was but her hand now, but how soon might 
not her heart have to bleed ? 

Left alone in the old orchard, 
beneath the hoary trees three children had 
once played, light-hearted and careless, 
Blair stooped down and picked up that 
stripped thorny stalk. If the falling flower 
had been a sinister omen for the wearers of 
the white rose, that blank stem was a fit 
enough emblem of what lay before him. 
And yet it had fallen from Marjorie’s hand. 

* * * * * 

Up and down the Broad Walk beneath 
the windows of his great solid grey house, 
Alan Blair was slowly pacing. From the 
lower windows the light of many candles 
gleamed out, and the sound of loud laughter 
and jovial voices broke upon the stillness into 
which Blair had been glad to escape for a 
while. Such darkness would be 
on that June night had already fallen, and 
it was all the deeper because heavy clouds 
still veiled the sky, though the rain which 
had fallen all day had ceased at last. Still, 
through the dim twilight, he could see the 
tall gables and towers of Finlarig, perhaps 


where 


as there 


because he knew so well where to look for 
them, and away beyond was the dark line of 
the sea. How often he used to watch for a 
light in the west gable, which told him that 
had her 
the old house was all dark amid the 


Marjorie sought chamber. 


Now 


eloom 


own 


dark as his love's life must be, and 
what could he do to lighten that darkness ? 

Marjorie had gone to Edinburgh, and had 
shared in the brief triumph of the Stuart 
cause, when the High Street had shrilled to 
Lochiel and Clanranald, 
and rung with the trumpet blare which had 
proclaimed King James VIIL. at the Mercat 
Holyrood had 


its long sleep, and with many another fair 


the pibrochs ot 


Cross, while awakened from 
Jacobite, she had worn the white rose, as 
had and had danced proud and 
light-hearted in the 

But 


Blair's 


she said, 
great gallery. 
how 


the 


ince then—ah, since then, 


heart had been wrune for her a 


news had reached him of Derby, of Preston, 
of Carlisle, of Falkirk, and last and worst of 
all, over the northern hills there had come 
two months ago the ghastly tale of the 
slaughter at Culloden. 

Her father and her lover, for so Blair 
believed Oliphant to be, had not been heard 
of since. They were not among the prisoners, 
and if still in life, they must be skulking, 
like their Prince, somewhere in the wild 
Highland upon their 
heads, and scant hope of mercy or prospect 
of escape before them. And Marjorie her- 


fastnesses, a price 


self 
A pebble rolled from out the thick belt of 
sheltered the house from the 
sea winds. As Blair paused a moment a 
second pebble, better aimed, fell at his feet. 
It must be some signal, and with a sudden 
wild hope at his heart, he moved into the 
deep shadow of the trees. 

‘*Come nearer,”’ whispered a voice, which 
set all his pulses leaping, ‘‘I must not be 
seen.”’ 

**Marjorie!”’ he uttered. 
a shadow amid the shades, though even 
through the darkness, her face, under the 
dripping hood of her cloak, showed white— 
white as those fading rose-leaves, which had 


trees which 


She was but 


once strewed the grass around her feet. 
‘I have come back,” she said slowly and 
bitterly. ‘* The omen of the falling rose was 
but true. Its leaves are scattered to 
every wind that blows. You were right. 
The hearth at Finlarig is cold, it will soon 
be ours no longer, but oh, Alan, my fathers 
a dry sob 


too 


there, he is ill, perchance dying,” 
shaking her shght frame. 

“Sir Andrew at Finlarig ! Great heavens 
this is sheer madness !’’ cried Alan in spit 
of himself, as a louder gust of voices and 
laughter came from the lighted windows 
‘Listen! That is Captain Blakeney and his 
I have kept them here for days on 


men. 
the pretext of better entertainment than 
in an empty house, but to-morrow thes 


go to take possession, I cannot stay them 


longe! 
« Then 


Marjorie drew in a quick breath. 
steadily 


it must be to-night,” 
“Oh, Alan, I know ’tis madness, but they 
hoped the very madness of it might be thei 


she said 


safety. There was no chance of escape from 


hed 
the west, every loch and bay is watenee 
th 
but they knew of a ship lying in the firth 
they made their way home by 


here, and 


nigh 
But 

Whi 
coul 


gone 


is 


SAVE 
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Camervon, 


“*T have nothing to give you—but this. 


night, God knows how, and hiding by day. 
But they hindered. 
What a young man might do, my father 
could not, and now—and 


have been cruelly 


now—the ship is 
gone.’ 

Alan 
is Will Oliphant you are asking me _ to 
Save,” 

“Yes, for he might have been safe and 
Iree now, if he had left my father to fend 


‘They broke in hoarsely. 


lor himself Would you have me_ hold 

ch a service lightly ? said) Marjorie 
bravely. “T am bound to plead for him as 


as for my father—tor 
days, the 


the old 


when we were all 


sake of 
good old days 


ns fogether 
“ay out; say, ‘Save him for my sake,’ 
urst out Alan passionately. 

For my be it—I 


move 


then sO 
will you,” said 
sil almost coldly, but Alan was bevond 
noting the change in het tone, nor did it 
a him that there fervour in 
Pleading for Will than in her entreaties 


lor he 
‘OF her father. 


Sake, 


will 


say that, if if 


was less 


Suddenly her voice broke. 
\lan, I trusted you 


; | came here so 


| 


At least it is the flower of hope’”—, 59 


sure of your help— She could say 
more, she was at the end of her strength, 

Alan Blair caught hold of a branch of the 
tree beneath which they and the 
tough bough bent like a sapling in his grasp, 


no 


stood, 


as the storm of pain and passion swept over 
him. The woman he loved was _ praying 
him for the life of the man whom she loved ! 
How could he say her nay ?) With his own 
hands he must slay his last faint hope. 

The lighted windows rattled to a sudden 
burst of cheering. ‘* Confusion to all skulk- 
ing rebels; may they soon fill the halters 
that are waiting for them!” 
young voice, 

In the chill, dripping darkness Alan felt 
the girl him shudder. It 
time to think of himself—his love, his longing, 


shouted a gay 


beside was no 
and his unutterable loss. 

“What man can do I will You 
may trust me,” he said, and the simple words 
sail more than the most passionate protest. 
“If they are well plied with wine yonder 


do. 


they will not miss their host,’’ nodding 
towards the yellow candle-tlare from the tall, 
narrow windows, “Ere dawn we must 
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THE QUIVER 


convey your father to thé salters’ village at 


the point. Poor wretches, their huts are 
little likely to be searched, and 
smack loading up with salt, 
hasten her despatch. ’Tis a miserable place, 
and it will be a rough passage for a sick man, 
but ‘tis the best I 
must, since the dragoons will be in Finlarig 


there is a 
and we can 


can think of, and needs 


to-morrow.” 

Unseen in the darkness the girl's slight 
figure swayed nearer to him, then a slim 
hand slid into his and trembled there for a 
moment. 
you,”’ breathed 


the darkness 


knew could trust 


Marjorie, and vanished into 
ere he could speak again 
* * * * 

The brief summer night had all but gone ; 
dawn was at hand, 
vas still veiled by the haze which hung over 
the widening firth. Through the mist a 
huddle of low huts loomed dimly, and risinz 


though the growing light 


amidst them were the tail chimneys oi 
the “salt 


evaporated into coarse salt, 


pans,’ where the sea-brine was 
Sunk in abject 
poverty, far beneath that of the peasants 
who wrung a hard living from the fields, the 
for 
regarded as a race apart, with whom then 
Blair 
knew that they would ask no questions as to 
and that he 


silence. 


salters generations come to be 


neighbours had but few dealings. 


his doings, might safely count 
upon thet 
\t the end of the rough jetty lay a crazy 


boat, half filled with sacks of salt, amid 
which lay a cloaked figure—the old laird, 
whom, with haste and toil incredible, 


Blair and Oliphant, aided by one old ser- 
vant, had in the 
all too had 
seemed wholly spent when they had reached 
breath ot 
had 


conveyed trom Finlarig, 


short hours of darkness. He 


the shore, yet already the salt 


the sea, speaking of life and freedom, 


kindled a new light in his sunken eves 
Oliphant, an crect 


gallant figure still, in 


spite of deteat and privation, was giving 


to the one or two slouch 
boat. 
bowshot out, 
sail tor the 


ome last direction 


ing men about the On the halt-seen 


smack, lying a they were 


already hoisting the breeze thai 


would come with the dawn. The last 
moment had come, and that last moment 
Blair felt that he must claim as his own 


\s if Marjorie tacitly recognised his right she 


moved a step apart 


See what | have brought with me trom 


Finlarig. You saw me pluck the last ; 


autumn, but another year has brought yx bi 


blooms,”’ she said with a faint smile, ap 


she drew from under her muffling cloak ow 

white rose, half blown and just opening fro 
the bud. fa 
Blair looked from it to her, and somethin = 

like a groan burst from him. Wan ap 
weary though she was, and worn by devoy om 
ing anxiety, her delicate face shewed | tor 
longer the dead whiteness of the fallen ros | 
but something of the lovely, living bloo yor 
of the expanding flowe1 hu 
‘Oh, Marjoric, poor child, poor love ; 
vou still hope ?”’ he cried 
‘T shall give vou the answer of t po 
Martyr-king himself ‘While breathe 
hope,’ she said, litting her head proud) 
and then with a sudden break in her voi : 
* And vou might do worse, Alan Blair, tha — 
take that as a motto for yourself.” the 
mo 


her head 
her cloak over her 
could not read her look 

‘But I do hope ~ 


your 


rhe hood 


face. Bl 


She turned away 
drooped 


he said gently. 


cannot hope for even now 


truth, but 


cause, 
must say the there are oth 
} 


hopes Your father is already revived 
hope for health and peace for him ai 
and happiness tor you.’’ The words st 


in his throat 


He had saved Will) Oliphant’s lif 
Marjorie’s sake. Leven in exile and i 
foreign Jand no doubt happiness w 


them 
there, 
into the boat that wa 


again: but with W 
hand Mai 
to bear her toa! 


bloom for 


standing waiting to 


life, he could say no more 


! 


Marjorie, 
leaving | 


echoed 


Happiness 
what drearily, “ when we are 
and country and all behind.” 


‘Alls’ \lan 


fixing on Oliphant who was signalling 


struck in fiercely, his ¢ 


patiently to Marjoru 


should not say she said 
tritely. “IT have my father, and he ne 
me sorely, and in such service there b ¢ 


some sweetie 

Blair did not peak but he flashed a] 
of accusing scorn from Oliphant to Marjo! 
Where was the 


how ? eve 


need oft such subtertu 


followed his 


And I shall have a kind brothe 
added, “though | know not if he shall 
much with ou 


Brother voice rang hard 


THE GLOAMING HOUR 


bitter, and then suddenly he met Marjorie’s the smack’s side, far away in the east over 
\ veil was swept from before his the unseen sea, the chill grey mists flushed 
He saw the truth at last. crimson. With the coming day came the 
Is it—can it be true?” he  windofmorning. The great brown sail of the 


eyes. 
own. 


“ Marjorie ! 
gasped overwhelmed by the sudden revela- smack flapped and filled, the water rippled 


and gurgled round her foot, as slowly she 


tion. 
a cautious hail from the gathered way and slipped away towards the 


There was 


smack. Oliphant made a hasty step growing brightness and the open sea, towards 

ack. 

towards them. “Winds that ire wild and waters that are free.” 
“T am risking my father’s satety and 

yours too. I must go,” said Marjorie, While a tiny kerchief flickered white 


hurrying the words lest sobs should come — agaist the dark sail, Alan Blair stood like 
instead. “ You have done everything for a man transfixed, overawed by his sudden 
me, Alan; I can never thank you—-oh, how bliss. Though the sea might roll between 
poor words are! I have nothing to give him and Marjoric, 1t was but for a time: 
vou but—but this. At least it is the flower they were severed by no impassable gulf. 
of hope.” Hle need treasure that leatless stem no longer. 
She put the rose into his hand and darted — The white rose of hope was in his hand, and 
awav towards the boat. The men bent to the red rose of dawn was flushing the sky 
their oars as those who know that every and heralding, not only a new day, but a 
moment is precious. As the boat touched new lite. 


THE GLOAMING HOUR 


OQOD-NIGHT, good-night, dear Land of Light, 
Another day is over, 
The misty gloaming softly creeps 
Across the fields of clover. 
It wraps the hills in purple dusk, 
And veils the dewy meadows, 
Where once the sunlight brightly gleamed 
We see a world of shadows. 


Good-night, good-night, dear Land of Light, 
We loved thy radiant splendour, 
But wearied now, we gladly greet 
The darkness, hushed and tender; 
It bids us rest a little space, 
With ne'er a doubt or sorrow, 
For He who gave a bright To-day 
Holds in His hand To-morrow. 
Martian Isapet 
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How Shall I Study the Bible? 


A Tract for the Times 
By THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON 


In this first article the Bishop asks why, in spite of the universal testimony 
to the value of the Bible, it is not at present more generally studied. He 
gives some reasons, and then treats of some of the practical difficulties in the 


way of the intelligent and useful study of the Bible. 


In the next article 


(in the December number) the author will deal with the Davidic authorship 


of the Psalms, the 


N the Coronation Service the Bible 
was handed to the King with the 
words: “ Here is the most precious thing 
which the earth contains.” This is an 
ancient and national recognition of the 
value of the Bible. Will it be said that 
this is a relic of old and obsolete ideas ? 
That can hardly be, for modern testi- 
monies to the value of the Bible are plenti- 
ful and various, and men whose views were 
looked at as doubtfully orthodox have 
joined with their opponents in acknow- 
ledging the power and preciousness of the 
Bible. I need not cite their words. Some 
will remember how, in describing the debt 
which Europe owes to the Jew, Renan 
spoke glowingly of the Bible as the climax 
blessing which had been handed down by 
the Semitic race; many will recall the 
earnest words with which Huxley pleaded 
for Bible teaching in the schools. Here 
were two men—one in France and the 
other in England—who could not be 
accused of biased minds, who gave warm 
testimony to the value of the Bible. 
The value of the Bible, then, may be 
admitted; but here arises a question 
which must sound like a para- 
A Modern dox: How is it, that in an 
Paradox . age in which this value is so 
freely admitted, the Bible is 
less studied than formerly?) This may 
be doubted; and, indeed, I am ready 
to admit that there never was a time 
when Bible study was more sedulously 


pursued, and which experts in 
various lines of Jearning were devoting 


so much time and attention to the 
Investigation of matters closely con- 
nected with Bible history, Bible criticism, 
and Bible interpretation. But notwith- 
standing this happy activity in the homes 


Creation Story, ete. 


of scholarship, I doubt whether the Bible 


generally read and studied as it used tol, 


Many explanations may be given of t 
fact. It may be said, and truly said, th 
the feverish demand for the inclusion 


sO many subjects in the school code ha 


crowded out Bible instruction ; it may! 
pointed out that a mistaken zeal for impa 
tiality has connived at the omission of t 
Bible as a subject in the study of whi 
teachers ought to be trained; and the 


would be truth in these explanations, ! 


think ; but beyond these there is anoth 
explanation to which I wish to devo! 
some special attention. ITs it not the fa 
that a notion is abroad which deters ma 
from undertaking seriously the study 

the Bible 2?) Is it not thought that t 
ordinary reader is not sufficiently equipy 


with knowledge or critical skill to ga 
much from such a study ? Does het 


often say to himself: ‘I hear so mu 
of Bible criticism, and I gather that th 
are so many difficulties of interpretat! 
and such divergencies of view amos 
learned men, that I, who am but pool 
furnished with learning, can never h 
to profit much by reading my Bi 
I have no Greek or Hebrew at my 0 
mand: I cannot hope to discriminé 
between earlicr and later versions of Bi 
I have little literary skill, ane 
should distrust my own judgment 1 a 
to decide where history ends and poet 
begins ; so altogether, I think it best! 
leave alone a study in which  pronte 
bewilderment might be my only ree! 
pense 
Now it is just this attitude of mindW! 
I wish to combat ; it seems to me t 
unworthy and needless ; unworthy beca 
with the recognition ot the genuine Va® 


stories : 
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HOW SHALL I STUDY THE BIBLE? 


of the Bible, the courageous heart ought 
not to be daunted by difficulties ; need- 
less, because the helps to the right under- 
standing of the Bible were never so 
abundant or so accessible as they are 
to-day. The results of critical investiga- 
tion, the last discovery of sidelights on 
Zible story, are put at public disposal in 
cheap and easy form; and the humblest 
student to-day stands in a better position 
for understanding the Bible than did the 
well-trained scholar of a hundred years ago. 
There is really no need for postponing 
the study of the most valuable book in 
the world, when the best helps to its 
interpretation are being brought within 
the reach of the proverbial man in the 
street. 
There arises, therefore, the more prac- 
tical question: ‘‘ How shall I study the 
Bible?” Let us sup- 
How Shall I . pose the person who is 
Read the Bible > willing to begin, and who 
desires to make a truth- 
ful and careful study of the Bible: let us 
suppose that he wishes to get from the 
books of the Bible their real message : 
and let us try and answer him when he 
asks us: “ How shall I read the Bible ?” 
Now this question may refer to the 
spirit in which the Bible should be read, 
or to the method of reading it. I want to 
keep these two points separate; it is 
important to do so, because a great deal 
ol contusion of mind was caused at one 
time by the failure to note the distinction 
between them, People disputed with one 
another on the problem whether or not 
the Bible should be read as we would read 
any other book ?. There were those who 
maintained that it should; there were 
are who were dismayed, and declared 
that to do so wasa profanation : the Bible 
ought to be read, so they claimed, in a 
wholly different fashion : | it was a book 
apart umque; it required to be ap- 
ma niga way Now 
talking aby le disputants that they were 
aig about two different things: one 
the idea that the 
Was with reverence, as it 
the other ony truths ; 
this, but the y om d not have denied 
ought to claiming that we 
ig to the study of the Bible 


the 
ame intelligence, the same impartial 
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judgment, the same industrious care that 
we should bring to the study of Shake- 
speare, or Newton’s “ Principia,” or Plato's 
“ Republic”; they were convinced that 
sometimes the plea of reverence was used 
as a sedative of the understanding, and 
that mental dullness in Bible study was 
encouraged under the sanction, or supposed 
sanction, of devoutness. The one party 
was thinking that a frivolous or captious 
spirit would lose the message of the Bible 
through lack of reverence ; the other party 
was thinking that the message would never 
rightly be grasped unless the mind was 
vigorously at work when the Bible was 
studied. The spirit of inquiry is not 
irreverent, for it can never be irreverent 
to ask what is the true meaning of what 
I am reading; the spirit of true devotion 
can never be sleepy, for devoutness, no 
less than the love of truth, will earnestly 
desire to reach the message of spiritual 
help. 

It is quite true that we may, in our 
search for literary beauty or for matters 
of critical interest, lose sight of 
the profound spiritual lessons First . 
which are clearly set forth ; it Questions 
is well, therefore, that we 
should, in reading the Bible, establish for 
ourselves a clear and simple method of 
study, asking ourselves first : “ What does 
this mean ?”’ and next: “ What does it 
teach ?” 

Having premised this much, we may go 
on to the other aspect of the question : 
How shall I study the Bible We have 
somewhat anticipated our answer; for 
clearly our first aim must be to answer 
the question: “ What does this passage 
or bock or chapter mean?” T can only 
study the Bible rightly by understanding 
its meaning; and this means that [ must 
be able to realise the significance of each 
portion as I read it. 

Now I can only do this when I know 
what it is I am reading: the meaning of 
any piece of literature is dependent upon 
the kind of literature it is. Let me give 
an example. Suppose we came across the 
following :— 

“ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; not to 
the sensual ear, but, more endeard, pipe to the 
spirit ditties of no tone: fair youth, beneath the 


trees, thou canst not leave thy song, nor ever can 
those trees be bare ; bold Lover, never, never canst 
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THE QUIVER 


thou kiss, though winning near the goal-—vet, do not 
grieve; she cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
b.iss, for ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 
Now what meaning cou!d we cxtract 
from these words ? Should we not va'nly 


plunge in empty guesses, 
The Key to and flounder incontradictory 
the Riedie, interpretations, as long as 
we imagined that what we 
were reading was a passage of serious 
Would not light begin to break 
upon our minds when we discovered that 
the passage was poetry, and that it was 
an ode commemorating the beautiful 
sculptured forms on an urn of Greek work- 
manship ? Look what gain this know- 
ledge would bring to our intelligence : first 
we should arrange the lines in poetical 
form, and we should read : 


prose ? 


** Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal-— vet, do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fait 


Then we begin to be aware of the musical 


quality of the passeve: we catch the 
cadence ; we hear t! ecurrence of har- 
monious syllables; Jat more than this, 


our minds, if T may use the illustration, 
change the gear; we shift our standard 
from the prose to the poetical stand 
point; we are prepared for turns of 
the imagination, for the suggestive rather 
than for the definitive phrase, Next we 
picture to ourselves the vase er urn with 
its story told in relief; we mark that it 
is a scene in which pastoral music would 
be heard: we look, but we hear nothing ; 
and yet in imagination we can hear the 
clear notes of the pipe that the shepherd 
lad is playing; the tones do not reach ou 
bodily ears, but a sweet and simple melody 
begins within our souls; it is a meledy 
endowed with a lasting power. As long 
as the sculptured figure of that shepherd 
lad is there upon the urn, the spectator 
who possesses sympathy and imagination 
will fancy that the strains of his pipe are 
heard: winter may but the 
beneath which he sits will keep their leaves. 
And this other shepherd boy, who is 
depicted pursuing his sweetheart — poor 
sculptured lover, he will never reach her! 
Yet she, graven there, will never fade: the 


come, trees 


lover sculptured there will rema‘n th 
lover, and she whom he loves will neye 
Jose her beauty. The whole scene depicte 
the urn is clear 
at first was to us incoherent, almog 
meaningless, is seen to be beautiful, strk 
ing, pathetic; it arouses our fancy, i 
touches our human feeling, 
Is it not clear, then, that the first m 
quis.te for the understanding of what w 


on the passage whid 


read is to know what it is, 

and to be able to class it as When the, 
prose or verse, as history Student dos 
or allegory, as fact Or not 


fable 2?) But it is precisely 
here that the Bible reader often place 
himself at a disadvantage: he does no 
take the trouble to make the preliminay 
investigation, and to ascertain what iti 
he is reading. Herein lies the differen 
between reading and study : reading tok 
worth anything ought to mean study 
study demands inquiry concerning th 
nature of the work we mean to rea 
Therefore it follows that if we are to dea 
fairly with the Bible and with ourselves, \ 
must resolutely set ourselves to. classi 
each portion of the Bible in its 
place, and read prose as prose poetry 5 
poetry; we must ascertain where ¢ 
piece of literary work begins, and whe 
it ends; we must mark off our readin 
not by the chapters and verses thoug 
these may often help us— but byt 
natural opening and closing of each pi 
Sometimes an ode is included in the t 
of a narrative : we should study the | 
as a separate piece, and then note the ft 
ness of its introduction into the story. 
We have thus reached one stage of 0 
inquiry. ‘To those who ask ~ How sha 
study the Bible ?’’ our answer must clea 
be : With intelligence enough and dilige! 
enough to know what kind of work youd 
reading, for in the Bible are many wort 
and works of many kinds, and. there 


sound sense in the old couplet : 


“In every work regard the writers ene, 
Por none can compass more than he mtene 
We may, indeed, introduce our OW 
views, and read into a wol k ide as which t 


writer never dreamed of, but clearly ® 
beyond all question our first duty 1s er 
and grasp what the writer did intend, ! 
all interpretation outside that intention > 
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a, ts golden prizes meet the gaze, feet high, between the horses’ path and the 
And eager crow ds we rushing on wheel-track. An inch more to right or left 
ro Amida the blare and 'neath the blace : had sealed its fate, or an inch higher; and 
wit Deaf to the mandate, ‘‘ Be thou true!” vet it lived to flourish as much as if it hada 
ly 
adi. thousand acres of untrodden space around it, 
houg But heve and there in crowded way and never knew the danger it incurred. It 
y tl 1 pilgrim wends him toward his goal, cid not borrow trouble, nor invite an evil 
pit Pre sed md alone amid the strife, fate by apprehending it H. D. THoreav. 
Within his secret faithful uf 
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mn He hear the whish Be th 
Happiness 
4 
het And so he walks the hiol ads © make anvone happy, then, is strictly 4 
PI 
ry. dnd learns the meaning of his cho to augment his store of being, to double . 
Of ot Beyond the veach of change and spot! the intensity of his lite, to reveal him to him- 
shall Through the Divine eternal voir, elt, to ennoble him and _ transtigure him. 
lea That whispers on, “ Be true! Be true!” Happiness a awav with ugliness, and even 
Mary R. Barpwrn. makes the beauty of beautv. The man who 
a s doubts it, can never have watched the first 
R : gleams of tenderness dawning in the clear sh 
yere ) ating for the Best eves of one who loves—sunrise itself is a 
D o think of your faults, still less of | lesser marvel.—H. F. Amen. 
Others’ faults; in ever 
‘ ; person who 
hear you, look for what is good and 
end strong ; : 
ies ” nour that, rejoice in it, and, as OC": the comfort, the inexpressible com- 
owt imitate it. For the rest vou fort, of feeling sate with a person— 
ch th to choke ¢] Casy to uproot taults than having neither to weigh thoughts nor mea- 
y ae lookin 4 - by gaining virtues It, on sure words, but pouring them all right out, 
tot vat $ ac op Whole lite should seem just as they are, chaff and grain together, 
id, a tem, stl, never mind, certain that a faithful hand will take and 
tion been growing, and has its them, keep what is worth keeping, anc 
i “Tee Ss fall 
honeyed fruit lade of leaves and weight of | then with the breath of kindness blow the 
it top.—J. Ruskin. rest away.—Mrs. CRAIK. 
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The Hidden Treasure of Humanity 
IS eye seeth every precious thing. Ah, 
what a poor thing is this humanity! 
So commonplace, so dull; sometimes so 
ragged and hungry; sometimes so stupid 
and mean; sometimes so cruel and bad. 
How hard it is to find in many people any 
promise of any goodness, any possibility of 
any worth. But lo! our God bends over 
us, and to Him this humanity is infinitely 
precious. To Him it is a pearl of great 
price, for which He hath given all that He 
may purchase it for His own. 

Alas! how often is this the sigh of our 
heart—‘I am _ no mere waste.” 
Here is comfort and hope for such a one. 
Dear soul, this is our God—not only when 
we get up amongst His angels, made pure 
and holy, doth He count us precious. But 
in you, in me, our God sees such promise and 
possibility that for us He gave His all that 
He might have us and enrich us with His 
own beauty. Come to Him; give yourself up 
to Him. Worth nothing to ourselves, worth 
little to others, to Him we are worth more 
than any can ever tell. God can turn you 
to a glorious worth and use, if you will but 
simply and honestly give yourself right up 
to Him. His eye seeth every precious thing. 

Rev. Guy PEARSE, 


The Rest We Seek 
[’ all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 
To feel once more upon them 
The cooling plash of rain. 


good 


Tf all the world were music, 
Our hearts would often long 
lov one sweet strain of silence 
To break the endless SONng. 
life were always nervy, 
Our souls would seek relief, 
And rest from weary laughter 


In the quiet arms of grief. 
HENRY VAN DykKE. 
load us be silent as to each other's weak- 
ness; helpful, tolerant, nay, tende1 


towards each other; or, if we cannot feel 
tenderness, may we at least feel pity. 
[If we wish to do good to men, we must 


pity and not despise them.--H. 


How Happiness Comes 


"2 who have the most of happiness 
think the least about it. but in think- 
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ing about and in doing their duty happines 
comes—because the heart and mind a 
occupied with carnest thought that touch 
at a thousand points the beautiful ay 
sublime realities of the universe,—W. 
THACKERAY. 
Coatinuity 
HERE is not word in the Bib; 
which gives us reason to suppose thet 
we shall not be in the next world the sar 
persons which we have made ourselves 
this world. If we are unjust here, we sha 
for all we know, or can know, try to be univ 
there; if we are filthy here, we shall} 
so there; if we be proud here, we shall bes 
there ; if we are selfish here, we shall 
so. there. What we here we sha 
reap there.—C. KINGSLEY. 


one 


SOW 


Charity 


HE little I have the wor 
teaches me to look upon the errors 
others in sorrow, not in anger. When] ta 
the history of one poor heart that has sinn 


seen ol 


and suffered, and represent to myself t 
struggles and temptations it has pass 
through, the brief pulsations of joy, t 


feverish inquictude of hope and fear, t 
pressure of want, the desertion of tnené 
I would fain leave the erring soul ef 2 


fcllow-man with Him from whose hand: 


came.—H. W. LONGFELLOw. 
At Eventide 
AITH without work is’ vain; {ai 
without rest is impossible. The lo 


day tires the sweetest patience, strains t 
strongest nerves. ‘Then come the hous 
quiet and rest, when men may look up! 
God and renew their strength. The s 
shine may tempt a vigorous worker tos 
reliance. J-ven though under the shadow 
a great trust, the worker begins to feel su! 
of himself s the work grown; 

neath his hands 
he is also sure of God ; and that 
Jearns in the silence when the day 1 4 
As he lifts his from his 
stars, the peace of the stars comes back up 
soothes him into deep thou 
eternity. God's gifts are not over when't 
sun sinks in the west. Into the silence © 
follows He continues to pour them ; jor? 


as he seé 
Yet no worker ts sale ul 
surcness 


eves work tot 


him, and 


giveth to beloved sleep rhe 

that would be strong must learn 
her hands and bend her knees as W% 
ply her tools; she must sit with Mary 
well as serve with Martha.—Joun 
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Percy Bagshawe’s Development 
By EDWARD CECIL 


“PAGSHAWE is getting a little thin 
on top.” 

The casual remark floated down the stair- 
case, and, reaching the vestibule, reached also 
the ears of the man concerning whom it 
was made, who had stopped there to light a 
cigar. Middleton had a clear, highly pitched 
voice, It w>s well known in the Barcastle 
Club that he was often overheard when he 
had no thought that his voice carried. 
This time, coming down the winding stair- 
way of the old-fashioned building, he had 
seen Bagshawe putting on his hat. 

“Yes,” replied his companion indifferently, 
“like the rest of us, he suffers from Anno 
Domini.” 

And Bagshawe heard. He stepped out 
hurriedly into the November night, spurred 
by a sudden unreasonable dislike of Middle- 
ton, and a distinct disinclination to be 
overtaken by him. 

“I am not even middie-aged yet,” he 
told himself emphatically, as he began to 
walk briskly, buttoning up his overcoat. 
“T’m not a mere youth, of course, but 
I keep myself fit. ’Pon my word I haven't 
noticed that 1 am getting stale—in the 
least. Middleton is rather a 
bounder,”’ 


talkative 


50 ran his thoughts as he strode down 
the hill, 

Percy Bagshawe had passed his thirty- 
seventh birthday. At that age a man is 
young or old according to what he is. He 
is old for a bachelor, young for a married 
man. It is middle age for the man of 
sedentary habits, not more than the 
maturity of youth for the athlete who 
keeps himself in trim. It is an uncertain 
uncomfortable age lor many men, 

Bagsnawe found it so. : 

" Hang it all, I’m not middle aged yet!” 

He spoke out his thoughts to the sik nee 
ae ten night, so firmly did he 

¢ truth of his assertion. 

Did he not play hock y and golf, tennis 
and cricket Joes 
such games ? 
really well 


a middle-aged man play 
Moreover, he played them 
ane Age eve was clear and steady 
» ls muscles in good order. his 

limbs k and supple 
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“T haven't taken to carpet slippers yet,” 
he redected with a grin. 

And _ still in his ear Middleton's remark 
seemed to linger : 

‘“ Bagshawe's getting a little thin on top.” 

It was quite true. 

Atter all, a man cannot say he is still a 
youngster when he is getting near to forty. 
And it would not be very long before he was 
forty. 

Too old at forty! That was the fate of 
many men in various walks of life. 

His cigar was spoilt. He was walking 
along the main street of Barcastle now. <A 
totally new perception of himself was coming 
to him. 

Hie neared home. He walked past the 
gate. He seized the new thought by the 
shoulders and stared in its face. His first 
emphatic denial began to seem hollow and 
unreal. 

Iie turned back, went in, drank a glass 
of whisky and soda, and went to bed. 

For an hour he lay awake. 

It was a grey hour with him, that hour 
when for the first time he really faced the 
fact of his age, and considered what he was 
and what he had achieved in life. 

That casual remark of Middleton's had 
gone, suddenly and unexpectedly, to the 
very root of his life. It meant a sort of 
moral earthquake for him which he had to 
face, as most of the deepest crises of life 
have to be faced, alone. 

* * * * * 

If it is possible, and it certainly frequently 
seems that it is, for a man turned thirty- 
seven to consider himself still young, the 
same cannot be truly said of a woman, 

But Bareastle, like many another country 
town in England to-day, sees the spectacle 
of women of thirty summers and more mas- 
querading as girls. They fight hard, For 
the most part they strive to find their ano- 
dyne in athletics. But they know the truth 
all the time. They never have the comfort 
which bachelors have of being unconscious 
of their birthdays. They play a part with 
much skill, but always with their eves open 
and their wits alert 

Juha Pennyv-White knew what it meant 
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THE QUIVER 


when she turned thirty and remained a 

spinster. It meant something serious. 
People said she remained delightfully 

young. That was easy enough to ac- 


complish, in appearance, but not at heart. 
She played golf and tennis, she rinked and 
danced, she made the most of her superb 
health. She even kept, treasured in her 
heart, that most perfect of all preservatives 
of youth, a romance. She remained light- 
hearted to the world, but to herself she 
told the truth. She now young 
naturally, but artificially 

And on that Sunday afternoon in 
November when alone in the 
drawing-room of that comfortable home ot 
hers, The Elms, Barcastle, for that which 
she had in truth waited for so long, she did 
not mistake the false for the true, or disguise 
for herself a very unpleasant fact. She 
was honest with herself now in the crisis of 
her life. 

The door was opened, 


was not 


she waited 


And few women are that. 
Percy Bagshawe 
entered, and she rose to meet him. 

“Six feet of handsome manhood.” 

That had been one of her first thoughts 
about him. 

He was that 
that 
their eyes met, with a new and becoming 
dignity. 

They had had 
flirted with each other, played golf together, 
danced together, and he and she as partners 
had tennis 

them 


still—touched, she fancied, 


afternoon, with a flash of insight as 


been sweethearts, they 


‘mixed doubles ”’ 


tournaments till 


in the won 
winning became 
rhey the 
They had been so many 
But they had never been 


almost monotonous. remained 


best of friends. 
things together. 
that supreme thing which they might have 
been—lovers. They had nearly been that 
But somehow their lives had 
their 
each other too satisfying, their friendship 


thing to be 


ten years ago. 


been too comfortable, usefulness to 
exchanged 


And 


Bagshawe had never asked that they might 


too pleasant a 


for anything else involving a_ risk 


be more together than they were in the 
lite ot the 
That afternoon | 
had come to ask, as Julia believed, that they 


might now be 


easy, comfortable well-to-do 


Sarcastle 


society ol c 


man and wife 


Bagshawe walked across the room and 


they shook hands 
‘I think | am punctual,” he said, smiling, 


as the clock on the mantelpiece struck three 


She also smiled. 

timed yourself exactly.” 

He must walked from Northgat 
House to The Elms, she reflected, hundred 
of times. 


she said. ‘‘ You’ must hay 


have 


He sat down beside her on the Chester. 


field, facing the brightly burning fire, 
that 
room, with its big window looking over th 
garden and 
tennis in 

very pleasant to 
with its 
flowers, its 


It was very pleasant in 


upon 
Barcastle 


lock 


played. It 
that roor 
chairs, 
tables. 


was 
round 
chintz-covered 
prettily 
was very pleasant to 


casy 
arranged 
Bagshawe to hei 
Julia’s quiet, well-modulated voice, and' 
drink in for a moment the sense of satisla 
tion which from the over t! 
well-kept old-world garden, from the bng 
pleasant room, and from the presence 
that typically English, open-air girl, wi 
whom he had always been on the best 
terms. 

don’t think 
better chrysanthemums,”’ he observed, lo 


came view 


Anderson has ever hé 
ing at the flowers 

“No? they 
But you have seen much the same seve 
Last vear’s were a failure, I admit 


Certainly are very §0 
years. 
Thus they fenced, and the hands ott 


clock moved forward. For nearly a qual 


of an hour they discussed Barcastle ne 
the usual talk of coming social events, ! 
contents of the paper, 
probable truth about some pieces ot gossi 


“It's just the same as it always 3s 


week's lox al 


town of ours,” said Julia at last. 
old story—something is always happen! 
but nothing ever happens.” 

And Bagshawe agreed, and _ silence! 
between them 

Then Bagshawe, after something 
than a due interval, disclosed the reaso! 
his call. 

He looked at the girl he was going @ 
to be his wife, and wondered why, 2! 


name of common sense, he had not é 


her before. She was looking her best 
colour was a little higher than it usually 
She She had don 

hair to Het 


ieatures were ¢ omposed 


was dressed well 
regular, 


pertection, 
They 


crath 
lost the plumpness of girlhood and game? 
tinction. Julia Penny-White was a well-bt 
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“He felt uncomfortable after Julia’s sweeping away of the conventions "—)’. ‘i>. 


lady, and Bagshawe patted himself on the 
back. He had made the right decision, he 
told himself, after all. 

“ Thave come to ask you a plain question, 

Julia,” he said. “It's a very important 
question—I mean the answer is very im- 
portant for me. Will vou take me for what 
[ am and be my wife?” 
Julia Penny-White, who would not have 
been Surprised ten years ago had Jagshawe 
asked his question then, listened and 
reflected that he did not make his pro- 
posal badly. It was obviously sincere and 
Perhaps it was a_ little 
a little laste 


Was 
fervom Her pulse beat 


But she did not move 
have heard. 
had done S 


a muscle. She must 
But she gave no sign that she 
0. She neither raised her eves 


nor lowered them. She did not move her 
hands. 

Bagshawe was puzzled. What ought a 
man to do under such circumstances 2? The 
first chill of misgiving crept over him. 

“Will you be my wife, Julia he said 
desperately. “| think you can trust me 
| think I think vou must know me pretty 
well,”’ 

Chen she looked up. 

“Why have you not asked me_ this 
question before ?"’ she asked, in a quiet, 
steady voice. 

“Well,” he urged, the chill of misgiving 
erowing, “ ask it now.” 

is not an answer,” she said. Why 
have you not asked me this question 
before 

‘I do not know. What does it matter, 
if ask it now 
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when she turned thirty and remained a 

spinster. It meant something serious. 
People said she remained delightfully 

young. That was casy enough to ac- 


complish, in appearance, but not at heart. 
She played golf and tennis, she rinked and 
danced, she made the most of her superb 
health. She even kept, treasured in her 
heart, that most perfect of all preservatives 
of youth, a romance. She remained light- 
hearted to the world, but to herself 
told the truth. She now young not 
naturally, but artificially. 

And on that Sunday afternoon in 
November when the 
drawing-room of that comfortable home of 
hers, The Elms, Barcastle, for that which 
she had in truth waited for so long, she did 
not mistake the false for the true, or disguise 
for herself a unpleasant She 
was honest with herself now in the crisis of 
her life. And few women are that. 

The door was opened. 
entered, and she rose to meet him. 

“* Six feet of handsome manhood.”’ 

That had been one of her first thoughts 
about him. 

He was that still—touched, she fancied, 
that afternoon, with a flash of insight as 
their eyes met, with a new and becoming 
dignity. 

They had they had 
flirted with each other, played golf together, 


she 


Was 


she waited alone in 


very fact. 


Percy Bagshawe 


been sweethearts, 
danced together, and he and she as partners 
in the doubles ’’ had 
tournaments | till them 
almost 
best of 


* mixed won tennis 
winning became 
They the 


They had been so many 


monotonous. remained 
friends. 
things together. But they had never been 
that supreme thing which they might have 
been hey had nearly been that 
But somehow their lives had 
their 
each other too satisfying, their friendship 
too pleasant a 

for anything else 


lovers. 
ten years ago. 
been usefulness to 


too comfortable, 


thing to be exchanged 
involving a risk. And 
Bagshawe had never asked that they might 
be more together than they were in the 
comfortable lite of the 
society of That afternoon he 
had come to ask, as Julia believed, that they 
might now be 


easy, well-to-do 


Barcastle. 


man and 
walked 
they shook hands. 


Bagshawe and 


across the room 
“think [am punctual,” he said, smiling, 


as the clock on the mantelpiece struck three 


She also smiled. 
said. 
timed yourself exactly.” 

He must have walked from Northgat 
House to The Elms, she reflected, hundre 
of times. 

He sat down beside her on the Chester 
field, facing the brightly burning fire. 

It was very pleasant in that  spaciov 
room, with its big window looking over ti 


she “You must har 


garden and 
tennis in 

very pleasant to 
with its chintz-covered 
flowers, its prettily tables. 

was very pleasant to to hea 
Julia’s quiet, well-modulated voice, and! 
drink in for a moment the sense of satista 
tion which from the view over t 
well-kept old-world garden, from the bng 
pleasant room, and from the presence 
that typically English, open-air girl, wi 
whom he had always been on the best 


upon 
Barcastle was played. It w 
that roo 
chairs, 


look round 
easy 
arranged 
Bagshawe 


came 


terms. 

“T don’t think Anderson has ever hi 
better chrysanthemums,”’ he observed, 100 
ing at the flowers. 

Certainly very 
But you have seen much the same seve 
years. Last year's were a failure, I admit 

Thus they fenced, and the hands oft 
For nearly a quar 
of an hour they discussed Barcastle n¢ 
the usual talk of coming social events, t 
the paper, 
probable truth about some pieces of gossi] 

‘It’s just the same as it always 1s—t 
said Julia at last. a 


they are 


clock moved forward. 


contents of week's local 


town of ours,” 
old story 


but nothing ever happens.”’ 


— 

And Bagshawe agreed, and _ silence 
between them 

Then Bagshawe, after something ™ 


than a due interval, disclosed the reason 
his call 


He looked at the girl he was going to® 


to be his wife, and wondered why, @! 
name of common sense, he had not askt 


her before. She was looking her best H 
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“He felt uncomfortable after Julia's sweeping away of the conventions "—). (is, 


lady, and Bagshawe patted himself on the 
back. He had made the right decision, he 
told himself, after all. 

“T have come to ask you a plain question, 
Julia,” he said. “It's a very important 
question—I mean the answer is very im- 
portant for me. Will you take me for what 
{am and be my wife?” 

Julia Penny-White, who would not have 
been surprised ten ye 


asked his 


ars ago had Bagshawe 
question then, 
reflected that he did not make his pro 
sigue It was obviously sincere and 

5 ward. Perhaps it was a little 


delit 

erate and uninspired. But there was 
4 touch of quiet 
4 little faster 

B 

Ut she did not move a muscle 
have heard. 
had done sO, 


listened and 


fervour Her pulse beat 


She must 
Sut } 

UE She gave no sign that she 
She neither raised her eves 


nor lowered them. She did not move her 
hands. 
ought a 


The 


Bagshawe was puzzled. What 
man to do under such circumstances ? 
first chill of misgiving crept over him. 

“Will you be my wife, Julia he said 
desperately. “TL think you can trust me 


| think think you must know me pretty 
well.”’ 

Then she looked up 

“Why have you not asked me_ this 


question before she asked, in a quiet, 
steady voice. 


Well,” 


growing, 


he urged, the chill of misgiving 
I ask it now.’ 
lMhat is not an answer,” she said. 


“Why 


have you not asked me this question 
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“It matters—everything.” 

His hand moved +o capture hers, but it 
wavered and hesitated. 

‘Everything! Do you mean that you 
are going to refuse me? ”’ 

“T mean that I want to know why you 
have not asked me this question before. 
You have had scores of opportunities.” 

‘J do not know.”’ 

“But I know why you are now asking it.” 

Well—why ? ”’ 

‘Because you are beginning to feel old ; 
because you are realising that after all even 
you must come sooner or late to the carpet- 
slipper stage ; because, like a wise man, you 
want someone who will warm those slippers 
for you and make you comfortable.” 
stared. It was the 


Bagshawe most 


astonishingly direct speech he had ever 
heard Julia make. 

“No,” he said; “ I love you.” 

“No,” she returned with a 
think you love yourself. Let's be candid 

He protested that he loved her. 

*] cannot believe it. For how long have 
you been doing so? When did it begin, 
ten years ago or ten months ago ? ”’ 

She looked him straight in the face, her 
eyes perfectly steady, though her checks 


smile, 


grew pale under the stress of her emotion. 
And Bagshawe, strong man though he was 
in body and limb, seemed almost to shrink 
back from her gaze. 

“JT do not know what you mean,” he 
stammered., 


“Well, let us be explicit. You have 
known me for ten years. I think I may 
say you have known me very well. You 


You and |] 
have long enjoyed what might be called a 
Platonic 
you ask me to be your wife. 

recalled 
theatricals and almost saved himself in her 


have even paid me attentions, 


Now, quite suddenly, 
Why ?” 


his experience of 


friendship. 
amateur 


eyes 
“ For a simple reason,” he said, with well- 
controlled fervour 
She almost vielded, 
what the real truth was. 


because I love vou.”’ 


and then remembered 


said with a dry little smile 
You 
plenty of 


“ Come she 
“as not the truth something like this 
have had an ca Vy, pleasant life 
food, plenty of play, plenty of flattery, plenty 
of successtul achievement the 


You 
friends ; a few intimate friendships like ow 


open-ail 


world of sport have had eores ot 


own. 


you have reduced your golf handicap ¢ 


scratch, to take but one instance. A 
you have seen no reason to change y 
life. Why should you? Now, at last) 
have reflected that you are getting « 


You would like to ‘settle down.’ And 


come to me to ask me to make that eminent 


yours possible. You 
think I 


wise resolve of 
that loving me. I 
loving yourself.” 


“It is rather an extraordinary view 


might call 


things you are taking, Julia.” 

‘Well, is it Look at my side. I ha 
given up the ten best years of my 
waiting for you.” 
in truth, plain speaking 
It savoured ( 


This was, 
Jagshawe felt it to be so 
new generation of women 
thought. He had not expected it 
It might be true, 
Yet it was bra 


a new yeast 


nonplussed him. 
it was hardly decent. 
said. 

“IT did not know,” 
more or untruly. 
guess ?”’ 


could 


He felt uncomfortable after Julia’s swe 


ing away of the conventions. 
‘But it is so,”’ she said steadily. 


have decided to be quite candid. It is On 
fair, since I am going to refuse your of 
of marriage. You see I have thought 
all out.” 


He retired upon his dignity. 
“What are your arguments ? ”’ he said 
“Well, in the first place 
the ten best years of our lives 


you have wast 
Phat me 
a great deal, if you are brave cnough } 
think it 

made 


clear-sighted enough to 

Secondly, I am not to be 
You have enjoyed your 
heedless way ull at last it 
upon you that 


have 


venience of. 
in a selfish 

you have ? 
not been build 


dawned 
wasting time and 
up in the things of life which really mat 


Thirdly, I am proud cnough to feel t 


if I marry I must marry because—* 
because | am first and foremost, figure! 
and motive power, in the lite of the 

who asks me I can vive ¢ evrything if J 


given cvervihing.”’ 
It would hardly be an exaggerate 


av that Bag 


hawe was frightened as & 


word of this speech sank into his conse 
nes Yet in a blundering way he reo 
against Julia's remorsele analysis 0! 


03 
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situation beween them. In common with 
hundreds of men of his class and upbringing, 
he did not expect a girl to think and reason 
in the way in which evidently Julia had 
been thinking and reasoning, and upon such 
matters. It was for him to decide such 
things, for him to ask for marriage ; for her, 
to assent or refuse and to rely upon him, 
not for her to think out and reason and 
dictate. She took a grossly exaggerated 
view of his motives, he felt sure. 

So he got up, drew himself to his full 
height, and buttoned his coat. He had to 
do something, and the action was appro- 
priate, 

“So you refuse me ?”’ 

“Yes—-you have come too late.” 

“T hope we may part friends.” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

\t the door he turned. 

“T suppose this is final ? ”’ 

“Quite. You will see my point of view 
il you'll try to see it.” 

And she rang the bell for him to be shown 
out, 

\nd he walked away from The Elms that 
Sunday afternoon, repulsed, thwarted, and 
surprised, as he had never been before. 

He made a somewhat characteristic ob- 
servation to himself as he walked down 
the drive, to the effect that it would be a 
serious thing for the world if women began 
to think for themselves as Julia had been 
thinking. He was quite blind to the in- 
justice he had done her. In_ his pique 
he classed her with the Suffragists. He 
smarted under his rebuff. 

And Julia, alone in that pleasant drawing- 
room, stirred the fire. She felt the reaction 
rom the moment of crisis, and drew some 
comlort trom the cheerful blaze. 

* * * 

. The old saying that things were always 
happening but nothing ever happened had 
heen applied to Barcastle, and everyone 
who knows the small country towns of 

England will realise the point of the applica- 
tion. But soon after Christmas, early in 
the New Year 

Julian rod the Home ounties, 
Sought for hi IS patronage was eagerly 

Opinions on all local matters 
varned great weight 


something of quite respect- 


morning he 


69 


travelled by the fast train up to London, 
and every evening he returned by the 5.30. 
His motor was as common an object in the 
streets as his carriage had formerly been. 
The Elms was pointed out to strangers as 
his residence. 

When the crash came in the City, there- 
fore, and it came to be bruited about in 
Barcastle that Sir Julian was a ruined man, 
everyone was staggered. But nobody be- 
lieved that the news was literally true. 
Events proved that it was. 

The event which really brought home to 
Barcastle the extent of Sir Julian’s losses 
was the sale of The Elms in the late spring. 
Its announcement created something like 
bewilderment in the town. 

Into the failure of the group of companies 
with which Sir Julian Penny-White was 
connected it is not now necessary to enter— 
it has been fully discussed in all the London 
papers. It is not even necessary to describe 
that famous three days’ sale at The Elms, 
when, thanks to the generosity of some 
friends and the curiosity of others, every- 
thing fetched extravagant prices. 

But it is necessary for our purpose in fol- 
lowing the development of Percy Bagshawe 
to visit the Penny-Whites after the debacle, 
in their retirement at Coveton-on-Sea. 

There, on the Norfolk coast, they settled 
down to live in restricted but adequate 
comfort, which contrasted oddly with their 
former splendour, 

In place of a house with spacious grounds 
they had a villa with no garden at all; in 
place of rooms of dignified size, and in number 
which no one ever troubled to count, they 
had exactly a dozen rooms, every one of 
which was square, small, and—with the ex- 
ception of the two attics, which were hardly 
rooms at all—uniform with another above or 
beneath it. 

Into this retirement Julia entered with a 
cheerful courage which made the conditions 
bearable. For her father, with a title and 
about three hundred poundsya year to live 
on, it was a tragedy. Tor her two younger 
sisters it meant a loss of prospects which 
was appalling. But for herself it meant 
salvation in finding her vocation. It was 
her business henceforth to look after her 
father, to see that, though she could 
hardly atford it, he had his Times every 
morning, to help him write his letters to 
that paper, which were frequent and, because 
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of his name, occasionally published ; in 
short, to keep his mind occupied. It was, 
in the same way, her duty to look alter her 
sisters, to “ their clothes, to keep 
them satisfied, and to induce them to fit 
themselves to carn their living. 

In this way a typewriter was shepherded 
into the house, and Marian Penny-White 
set about qualifying herself for a post as 
lady secretary to the first public man whom 
her father’s influence conld induce to em- 
ploy her. At the same time, Violet began to 
study that newest phase of genteel feminine 


landscape gardening. With 


manage ”’ 


employment, 


“Violet began to study that newest phase of genteel feminine employment 
landscape gardening.” 


shrewd sense Julia avoided literature an 
governessing. Thus, out of the wreckag 
Julia began to build up a structure for th 
future. And thus she might have becom 
one of those good women who give y 
their lives for others and find their happines 
in wisely and carefully securing that thos 
whom they take under their wing should k 
happy. 

But at the same time that all this wa 
happening something else was going on 
Percy Bagshawe was gradually developing 
into a new man. And one January day 
fifteen months after his proposal and re 
jection, he jour 
neyed down ¢ 
Coveton and 
called on th 
Penny-Whites. 

It so happened 
that no one was 


Julian wasa 
the Club, wher 
indeed, he spent 
much of his time 
Miss Marian and 
Miss Violet wer 
in the town, an 
Miss Julia ha 
gone out for 


walk along t 
cliffs towards 
Hoveham. Al 
this Bagshaw 
learned from thé 
maid. He had 


found out all hi 
wanted to know 
He lost no time 
and, after asking 
his way once oF 
twice, was soon 
walking quickl 
along the 
path. Two miles 
from Coveton hi 
overtook Julia 
She turned ane 
saw him, stopped 
waited, and held 
out her hand. 
“ How good a 
you to come down 
and see us!” she 
said cordially. 
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“*I hope I have redeemed myself a little in your eyes.’” 


“I have come to see you,” he replied 
gravely. 

They walked on together, the wind 
iresh in their faces, the past vivid in their 
thoughts. Julia was in revolt at the eruelty 
of his visit. 

“Thave left Barcastle,” he announced. 

Left Barcastle 

She was taken by surprise. 

“Yes. Shortly after you refused me I 
“rote to my brother in Yorkshire saying 
something had opened my eyes to the fact 
that I was a sort of respec table loater, and 
“ugsesting that I should join him. He 
answered that he had twice as much work 
as he could do, and was thinking of taking 
* partner. His practice as a 
itself. You 
qualified ten years ago. 
Partners now, and | 


solicitor had 

ergrow 
n may remember I 

Well, he and I are 


can assure you | put 


in 

; “a than an eight-hour day. It’s a 

moKe-s 

rat} stained, grimy district near Leeds 

athe 
r a change from Barcastle. But I 


find it pleasant,” 


“TI think you have done well,” said Julia 
quietly. 

“TI hope I have redeemed myself a little 
in your eyes.” 

“Yes, if you 
have.” 

“Tam glad to know it-— for I have come 
to ask you the same question I asked you 
fifteen months ago.” 

“I am sorry you have come for that.” 

Apart from everything else, she felt sure 
he had come in pity. 

“T have learned to know myself a little 


care to know it, you 


better than I did once,” he urged. “I 
know what I am doing.” 
“You must know that it is more than 


ever impossible.’ 

“Why he asked rem rselessly. 

“Since you come because you pity me. 
1 must be candid.” 

‘You are quite wrong. I intend to show 
you that you are.” 

He looked out over the sea, choosing his 
words, and for a space they walked on in 
silence. 
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“Do you remember telling me that [ had 
wasted ten years of your life ?’’ he asked 
at last. 

“T think I said ten years of our lives,’ 
she corrected. 

““T’ve come to see that it’s quite true. 

“Oh, don’t let us talk about it!” 
exclaimed, suddenly stung into showing her 
feeling. ‘It’s all done and finished with. 
What point can there be in stirring it all 
up?” 

“A good deal of point,’’ said Bagshawe. 
““T want to drive my arguments home.” 


she 


“Oh,” said Julia stopping, “this is 
intolerable ! ”’ 
“TIT mean it to be. For when I said I 


loved you that Sunday afternoon at The 
KIlms it was untrue. As you showed me, 
[ only loved myself. But it is quite true 
now. You and [ have ten years to make 
up, and we've no time to lose.” 

She gazed at him in amazement. 

“What has happened in these fifteen 
months to make this change in you?” 
she demanded. “ You have not even seen 
me!” 

“No; 


means. 


have discovered what love 
for everything,’ I 
Well, I make 
want to you 
want 


but I 
‘ Everything 

think you said it was. 
that bargain 
everything. I 
to—well, I want to begin 


can 
now. | give 


want to make 


up, I 


” 


He stopped at a loss for a phrase, but 


Julia knew that he wanted to begin life 
afresh from a new standpoint, and_ that 
she was now essential to him. He meant 
also that he now realised that there were 
ten years lost and that the loss was his 
fault. And, at the same time, she saw 


clearly that, however it might have come 
about, a mirecle had happened. He had 
changed. He was not the aimless man now 
that he was in Barcastle. Instead of being 
incapable he was now capable of giving 
love which was of the best and truest quality. 
Her pulse quickened. However impossible 
marriage between them might be, she had 
vet Not 
changed, but it was she who had changed 
him. 


conquered only had Bagshawe 


hen, crushing everything, came the 


Siew 


dead weight of the sheer impossibility ¢ 
her marrying him. 

“T cannot listen to 
controlling her voice to the dead level 
natural conversation. started 
new life, you have; I have m 
father and look after. Beside 
it's no good sighing for something whi 
after all, has slipped through our fingers,’ 

But Bagshawe was not to be denie 
Moreover, he had thought it all out. 

** Listen to me,” he ** You think 
am giving now more than you can gi 
You think I am whereas « 
cumstances have made you poor. And) 
think, therefore, that I am asking yout 
marry me in something between pity a 
kindness. It isn’t true, but let's pretend 
is. Isn't it right that I make 
for the harm I did you over those ten yea! 
of foolish frittering away of our time?” 

She did not answer him. 

“Well, that’s the first point. Now for 
You say you must look aft 
I say we must 


you,” sai 
“T have 
just as 


sisters to 


said, 


well-to-do, 


should 


the second. 
your father and sisters. 
that, and we can do it much better than 5 
alone.”’ 

Then rapidly he explained that as | 
wife there would be a position for her 
heart. He w 
well off,”’ as she knew, and he was in treat 
the North, ne 


the world as well as in his 


for a good house up in 
Leeds. Moreover it was he who, acti 
through others, had bought 
furniture and ornaments and pictures at! 
sale at The Elms. 

‘You see | had then already made 
my mind to win you,” he “Tt y 
will share my home, you'll find many thing 


much ot t 


said. 
which are old friends.” 
Suddenly she looked up. lears 
gathered in her eyes 

She had come to despise the old Bagsha\ 
but the conquered | 
The fresh breeze from 


h 
it seemed to carry away witl 


new Bagshaw 


the sea blew agains 
them, and 
the cobwebs of the past 

“Come,” said Bagshawe smiling, “! 4 
going to dry those tears.” 


And he 


did so, 
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A WEEK’S MEALS 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


NOTICE 


commencement of a 
volume of Tne Quiver, L am be- 


ITH the new 
sinning a series of articles entitled 
Week's Meals,”’ one to deal with 
one typical week for each of the months 
of the year. 

Many of my correspondents during the 
last three years have written, expressing, 
most kindly, their appreciation of the prac- 
tical cookery recipes and suggestions which 
have appeared in these pages, and IT trust 
that this new series will be both interesting 
and helpful. 

In arranging the meals, I am allowing for 
a family of four—father, mother and two 
children—at a cost of about &s. per head a 
week; presuming that the children dine 
midday, and the parents alone partake of 
supper. It will be noticed that in most 
cases the evening meals consist of ‘‘ made ”’ 
dishes, which can generally be prepared at 
the same time or immediately after mid- 
day dinner, and that a dainty supper awaits 


each 


the bread-winner without the accompaniment 
ot a “cooked” wife! 

Owing to lack of space, it is impossible to 
slve recipes for all the dishes in the menus, 
but I shall be delighted to supply to in- 
quiring correspondents any that are 
published. 

[ would like to take this opportunity to 
thank my readers for their kind wishes, so 
often and 


not 


So cordially expressed, and to 
assure them of my best endeavours on theit 


behalf, 
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A WEEK'S MEALS IN NOVEMBER 
Sunday 
Dinner.—Roast rolled ribs of beef, York- 
shire pudding, baked potatoes, brus- 
sels sprouts. Apple tart, custard. 
Supper.—Cold beef, potato salad. Sago 
blancmange, baked pears. 


Monday 
Dinner.—Vegetable soup, fried sprouts and 


potatoes. Apple tart, custard, 
Supper.—Tossed beef, mashed potatoes. 
Sago blancmange, jam. 
Tuesday 
Dinner.—Minced beef, boiled potatoes. 


Stewed pears, rice pudding. 


Supper.—Meat balls, stewed celery. Cheese 
pudding. Wednesday 
Dinner.—Irish stew (paper-bag cookery). 
Cake pudding. 
Supper. Grilled cutlets, baked tomatoes. 
Coventry pudding. 
Thursday 
Dinner.—Mutton broth. Half-pay pudding. 
Supper.—Boiled rabbit with onion sauce, 
boiled potatoes. Stewed prunes, 
Friday 
Dinner.__Baked haddock. Prunes and rice. 
Supper.—Fish pie. Fried slices of Half-pay 
pudding. Saturday 
Dinner. —Re-heated rabbit, boiled potatoes, 


Plain boiled rice and golden syrup. 
Supper. Stewed kidneys, mould. 
Stutfed apples, 


potato 
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THE QUIVER 


Roast Ribs of Beef 

There are two reasons why a rolled jvint 
is more economical than one which is cooked 
without the bones having been removed ; 
first, soup made from uncooked bones con- 
tains more nourishment and has a_ better 
flavour than that made from bones that 
have been roasted with the meat; and, 
secondly, a rolled joint is carved in slices 
which are cut straight across the meat, and 
each helping contains a fair proportion of 
the best and less choice “ cuts.”” Thus, the 
whole joint is disposed of, and there are no 
wasted ends as in the case of an unboned 
“roast.” 

The butcher will, if requested, take out 
the bones and secure the meat with skewers 
and tape, but the housewife should examine 
the joint before it is cooked, as additional 
fastenings are often desirable. ‘The modern 
way of baking meat is not so good as the 
old-fashioned method of roasting it before 
the fire, but as all the houses built during 
the last wfty years are fitted with close 
ranges we must accommodate ourselves to 
existing circumstances, and eating “‘ baked ”’ 
meat is one of them. A hot-water baking- 
tin (i.e. one that is provided with a receptacle 
for the purpose of holding hot water) gives 
the best results, but if this is not to hand 
and the ordinary baking-tin must suffice, 
the meat must be stood on a raised stand, 
for if it is allowed to lie in the dripping the 
joint will become sodden and unpleasant to 
the taste. Put the beef into a very hot oven 
for five minutes, then draw out the venti 
lator in order that the steam may escape 
Ribs of beef are generally rather lean, and 
the meat is much improved by being spread 
thickly with dripping before it is placed in 
the oven rhe usual time allowance for 
cooking meat is a quarter ot an hour to 
the pound and a quarter of an hour over. 
Frequent basting is essential. ‘Ten minutes 
before serving place the joint on a_ hot 
dish in front of the fire, and make the 
gravy thus: Lift up the baking-tin carefully 
and let the fat run off the sediment. Pow 
half a tumbler of boiling water into the tin, 
stand it on the stove, and mix the water 
with the meat gravy. Add a pinch of salt 
and strain 


Yorkshire Pudding 


Put 6 tablespoontuls of flour into a basin 


with a pinch of salt, and add sufficient milk 


to make it into a stiff batter. The mixing 
must be very gradual, and any lumps that 
with the back 


Beat 2 eggs with 


form must be crushed out 
of the wooden spoon. 
1 pint of milk, add to the batter, and beat 
until the surface is covered with bubbles 
Let the batter stand for at least 1 how 
Put 2 tablespoonfuls of hot fat from under 
the meat into a pudding tin; stand it 
in the oven, and when the fat boils, pour i 
the batter. Cook for 1 hour, and serve on 
a very hot dish. 
An Economical Custard 

Put 1 teaspoonful of cornflour into a basin 
and blend it with 2 tablespoonfuls of milk 
Boil } pint of milk and add the cornflow 
then boil all together for 3 minutes. Tak 
the saucepan off the fire, and let the contents 
cool slightly. Meanwhile beat up 1 egg with 
2 teaspoontuls of castor sugar; mix with 
the cooled cornflour and milk, and cook 
\dd a few drops 
of essence of lemon or vanilla. 

am the apple tart 


custard, pears, 


until the egg thickens. 

presuming that 
and sago blancmange have 
been prepared on the previous day. The 
pears are very good when baked in a stone 
jar in the Peel, cut in halves, and 
core as many pears as are required. La 


oven. 


them in a stone jar, pour over sufficient 


them, add sugar t 
and, if necessary, some 
Shake the jar, cove 
closely, and stand it in the oven after the 
supper cooking is finished Next morning 
the pears will be thoroughly tender, but un 
broken. Arrange them in a dish, strain the 
juice over, and lay blanched almonds in th 


water to just cover 
taste, a few cloves, 


drops of carmine 


cavities out of which the cores were removed 


Sago Blancmange 

Wash 2 oz. of fine sago and put it into 4 
saucepan with © pint of water and a stt] 
of lemon peel. Cook until the sago ts quit 
cleat fake out the lemon rind, stir in 4 
tablespoonful of white sugar, and pour inte 
a wet mould 

Monday 
the busy housewife, and she has not muc 
During the 


morning brings many duties 10! 
time to devote to cooking. 
winter months, therefore, it is a good plat 
to provide a substantial soup for the mid 
day meal, for although there is a joint i 
those who like it, children do not, as a rule 
care for cold meat, nor is it very good for 


them, 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


Vegetable Soup 
Put the bones from the rolled ribs into a 


saucepan with 2 quarts of cold water. When 
the liquor boils, throw in a little salt and 
take off the scum which rises. Prepare 2 
carrots, a turnip, and 2 onions, and put 
them into the stock with any savoury herbs 
you have at hand, a little celery seed, pepper- 
corns, and 3 large stale crusts, toasted or 
baked brown. When the stock boils, skim 
again, and draw the saucepan to the side 
of the fire, and let it simmer for 2 hours. 
Strain the soup, remove the bones, and rub 
the vegetables and bread through a sieve, 
returning the pulp and liquor to the sauce- 
pan. A few drops of browning will probably 
be required. This soup might be simmering 
all Saturday evening, then it would only 
need re-heating on Monday. A little rice or 
macaroni boiled separately and added to the 
soup just before it is served, will make it 
more substantial, and many children like 
fried or boiled potatoes in soup. 


Tossed Beef 

Take a little of the soup or gravy left from 
the beef, put it in a saucepan, and let it 
come to the boil. Shred 2 shallots, and 
add them with a little salt and Worcester 
sauce, Boil for 5 minutes. Cut some thin 
slices of beef, roll them in flour flavoured 
with pepper and salt, lay them in the gravy, 
shake the saucepan well and stand it on the 
stove, where the contents will keep hot, but 
not boil. 


Meat Balls 
When making the mince for Tuesday's 
dinner, keep back 2 oz. of beef for the 
evening meal. 
potatoes 


Reserve also 2 oz. of boiled 
Mash the potatoes, and add them 
to the minced meat, flavour with pepper, 
salt, and 1 teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
or, if this is not handy, a pinch of dried 
herbs. Moisten with a beaten egg or milk. 
Form into } balls, dip in flour (or egg and 


bread crumbs), and try in boiling fat. 


Cheese Pudding 


Pn 1 oz. of butter in } pint of milk. 
“MX together 2 oz. of bread crumbs, 2 oz. of 
tated cheese, 1 saltspoonful of mustard, 


“Wo half as much salt Pour the milk and 
y 
utter over, then add the beaten yolk of an 
Cog 
ligt Whip the white to a stiff froth, stir in 
ightly 

ity, pour into a well greased pie-dish, 


and bake for | hour 


4? 


Irish Stew (in a Paper Bag) 

Cut a neck of mutton into neat joints, 
taking off most of the fat. (Reserve 4 chops 
for supper.) Sprinkle well with pepper and 
salt. Peel and divide into pieces 6 large 
onions, pare and cut up 2 Ib. of potatoes. 
Place all the ingredients in a large paper 
bag (specially prepared), and add } pint of 
cold water. Fasten the ends of the bag 
with a clip, stand on a grid in a hot oven 
and cook for 1 hour. 


Cake Pudding 

Rub 4 oz. of lard or dripping into ? Ib. 
of flour. Add 1 teaspoonful of baking powder, 
4 oz. of sugar, 4 oz. of currants, a pinch of 
salt, and mix with 2 well-beaten eggs. Bake 
in a shallow tin for 1 hour. (N.B.—It will 
be noticed that the Irish stew and the cake 
pudding require the same temperature and 
length of time for cooking. It is a great 
saving of time to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of such a meal on a particularly busy 
morning.) 


Coventry Pudding 

Is made trom slices of stale cake, egg, 
sugar, and milk. If any of the cake pudding 
is left it can be utilised for the purpose. 
Cut the cake into thin slices, lay them in a 
pie-dish, and sprinkle with sugar. If liked, 
a little powdered cinnamon can be added. 
Beat an egg in } pint of milk, pour over the 
cake, and bake in a warm oven for } hour. 


Mutton Broth 

Wash 3 02. of pearl barley, and put it 
into a saucepan with 1} quarts of cold water. 
Peel 2 large onions and 2 turnips, scrape 
2 carrots and cut all into dice. When the 
water boils, throw in the vegetables and the 
remains of the Irish stew. Let it simmer for 
2 hours, then take out the mutton bones, 
and skim off the fat. Add salt and pepper 
and, just before serving, 1 tablespoontul of 


chopped parsley. 


Half-pay Pudding 
This is a particularly good and inexpen- 
Chop 


sive pudding made without eggs. 
finely 4 oz. of suet, and mix with it the same 
weight of washed and dried currants, bread 
crumbs, and flour. Moisten with 2 table- 
spoontuls of golden syrup and } pint of milk. 
Beat all the ingrechents well together, and 
pour into a buttered basin. Steam for 3} 
hours, 
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Boiled Rabbit 

Ostend rabbits are far superior to our 
english wild ones, but the former cannot 
always be obtained, and the latter are 
certainly cheaper. Cut the rabbit into neat 
pieces, and place in a stew-pan, cover with 
boiling water and simmer for 1} hours. 
Peel 6 medium-sized onions, cover them with 
cold water, bring to the boil; then strain off 
the water, and pour fresh over them. 
Simmer till quite tender. Lift them on to 
a chopping-board, and cut into small pieces. 
Put 2 oz. of butter into a saucepan, and 
when it has melted, add 2 oz. of flour. 
Blend together smoothly, and add slowly 
1 pint of rabbit liquor and } pint of milk. 
Flavour with pepper salt, boil for 
3 minutes, then stir in the onions, and stand 
on the stove. Arrange some of the rabbit 
on a hot dish, and pour some sauce over, 
Bacon rolls may be used to garnish, or 
boiled pickled pork often accompanies 
boiled rabbit. What is left over from 
this meal should be placed in a jar with 
the remainder of the rabbit and sauce. 


When required for Saturday's dinner, 


stand the jar in a large saucepan of 


boiling water and cook till the rabbit an! 
Sauce are thoroughly hot. 

Friday is generally fish-day—not nece 
sarily on account of religious conviction 
but because the fish market is always we 
supplied on that day. A baked stuf 
haddock provides a savoury and wholeson 
dish. It may be served with brown gray 
Select a suita 
sized fish, remove the eyes, scrape off t 
scales, and dry. Mix together 4 tablespoor 
fuls of bread crumbs, 2 dessertspoonfuls 


but this is not essential. 


chopped parsley, 2 oz. of dripping or chopp 
suct, season with pepper and_ salt, an 
moisten with milk. Stutf the fish and s 
up the aperture. Grease a baking-tin, a1 
lay the fish in it, dotting it at intervals wit 
little pieces of butter or dripping. Bak 
for an hour, basting frequently. 

The fish pie is made from the remain 
Remove the bones, and skin whilst the fs 
is still warm. Moisten the flakes with whit 
sauce, highly flavoured with essence 
anchovy, mace or chopped parsley ; pla 
them in a pie dish and cover with a a 
of mashed potatoes. Bake for } hour in 


brisk oven, 
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SIMPLE EMBROIDERIES FOR BLOUSES AND 
COSTUMES 


By ELLEN 


there is a grand oppor- 
tunity for the amateur embroidere 
to distinguish herself, for needlecraft of many 
kinds runs riot upon costumes for all oeca- 
sions. The mixtures of colours, material 
stitches, gold threads, beads, spangles, jewel 
and indeed, anything and everything of 
this sort—are unlimited in their variety : an] 
even an inexperienced worker can scarcely go 
wrong in her choice. There is a chance, too 
of tinding in such dresses as are decorated at 
home that touch of individual taste which 
is so much sought after by every woman 
vho has leisure to bestow upon the matter 
rhe home worker who is desirous of em 
broidering the trimming for any particular 
gown should first of all make a survey of 
the shops, if possible, or, failing these, shi 
should take advantage of the advertisement 


T. MASTERS 


in the ladies’ paper or of the illustrate 


catalogue in order to find out what 


ihe leading materials available for 


decoration of her costume, and in wi 
manner they are displayed. She will ds 
cover some strange mixtures that perhal 
she would never have thought of had <} 
depr nded solely upon her own imaginatio 
Phus, trimmings such as those in the acco! 
panying examples may give an equally go 
result upon either a tweed tailor-made of 
upon a foulard or satin gown for after 
\lso they will has 


eithe 


noon or evening weal 
a charming efiect upon a linen dress, 
white or tinted like brown holland, 
for autumn and winter use they mg 
cashmere o 


well grace a costume made of 
atin cloth 


Then there are the simpler embroider 


ant 
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SIMPLE EMBROIDERIES FOR BLOUSES AND COSTUMES 


such as are best suited for the ornament of 
cambric and nainsook blouses and shirts. 
A beginner in fancy stitchery of this kind 
might start upon a band of easy work 
for inserting between the tucks on a morn- 
ing shirt. Such a design as one of those in 
our first illustration would be by no means 
dificult to execute, and the amateur should 
be able even to draw the patterns for hersclt, 
first upon tracing-paper, and then upon linen 
or stout cartridge-paper, with Indian ink. 
In the top illustration of example No, 1 
it will be noted how a good result may 
be obtained with the least possible amount 
The muslin is sprinkled with 
worked 


of work. 
large eyelet-holes 
exactly as in ordinary broderte anglaise. 
fheir positions on the pattern can readily 
be marked with the help of a ruler hav- 
After every seven 


green, 


ing the inches on it. 
holes, arranged as three, two, and two as in 
the model, there is a small spray consisting 
of two leaves, a stem and four eyelet-holes. 
rhese holes in the model were worked round 
with buttercup-yellow silk, the lines of 
bosses of satin stitch that mark out the 
leaves being carried out with bright red. 
fhe colours of the original pattern are duly 
mentioned here, but readers are by no means 
hound to copy them. They can readily be 
arranged to suit any taste. 

The bottom illustration of example No. 1 
shows merely a wavy line along the centre, 
whence spring many tiny leaves set in 
a style that recalls 
t fish-bone, so equi- 


distant are they one 
Irom =the other. 
When once the right 
curve is obtained for 
the stems, it is casy 
cnough to duplicate 
them on the tracing- 
paper by folding it 
many times, and 
marking the lines 
through the creases 
ull a sufficient num- 
ler is obtained to 
form strip, 3e- 
tween cach little 
pray comes a con- 
ventional, blossom- 
like detail which mav 
be drawn on the 
Paper with the help 


NO. 1.—-EASY EMBROIDERY WORK FOR BLOUSES, ETC. 


of a farthing. Ten dots made on_ the 
outline of this circle will serve to represent 
the bosses of satin stitch, which are to be 
so worked as to stand for the florets of 
the flower. In the centre must be sketched 
a larger boss, which later on is to be worked 
also with satin stitch. 

Between these flowers are large eyelet- 
holes executed in the usual style of broderie 
anglaise, and the outer edge of the strip is 
indicated by small groups. of satin stitches 
set at equal distances apart. In the model 
the colours used in this design were very 
varied, pink serving for the flowers and 
yellow for the centres—green, of course, 
for the stems and little leaves, dark red 
for the eyelet-holes, and light, bright 
blue for the dots. Nothing is easier than 
to re-arrange these shades required 
to suit the embroideress’s own | taste. 
In working on fine muslin, cambric and 
similar thin materials, it is advisable to tack 
the fabric down firmly to a piece of oilcloth, 
or toile civée, as is used with other kinds ot 
brodevie anglaise. This will prevent the 
foundation from becoming puckered, and 
will save the fingers of the worker from many 
a prick, 

Now the attention of an amateur may be 
turned to something more elaborate and 
better suited for the decoration of handsome 
costumes than to that of mere blouses and 
shirts. She will find some examples of work 
of this kind in the next two illustrations. 
In the first pattern 
the garniture is car- 
nied out upon a 
foundation of Brus- 
sels net. Should it 
be more convenient 
to the worker to 
employ a mosquito 
net, she may do so, 
but she will tind 
that, unless she puts 
in plenty of stitches, 
these will not hold 
securely, as the 
meshes of the net 
are so much farther 
apart than in the 
finer makes. As with 
most embroidery on 
such — transparent 
materials, it is neces- 
sary to have 
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NO. 2.-DAINTY EMBROIDERY ON BRUSSELS NET. 


design marked with Indian ink on architect's 
linen or paper as above described. The net 
should be tacked down very fully upon the de- 
sign, for this cannot be produced evenly upon 
the material if it slips at all in the working. 

It will be noticed that 
row of outlining round the larger details of 


there is a double 


this trimming, and between them, first of 
all, is to be worked a series of closely twisted 
bars made more firmly, but otherwise exactly 
The 
whole of the design is next to be fully traced, 


in the same way as those in point lace. 
either with narrow silk braid, which is very 
thickness of filo 
thread that 
is extremely silky and sets up well on the 


fashionable, with the full 
selle, or with Grayona twist—a 


foundation. ‘This outlining should be sewn 
with filoselle, the 
stitches being taken completely over it, and 


down coloured securing 
set about one-cighth of an inch apart 

little 
the devices oft 
At the base of the plainer 


There is embroidery in’ the 
“field of 


ming is made up 


very 
which this trim- 


expanses ot net there are groups ot pieot 
or daisy-stitches made with coloured filoselle. 
Daisy-stitch, as most embroideresses know, 
consists merely of single chain stitches, the 
loops of which are secured in the middle with 
stitch sufficiently 
silk quite flat Here and 


French knots 


an overcast made just 
long to keep the 
there are little 
worked with the colour of the outlines. 


When the 


Rroups ot 


embroidery has reached) this 


stage the net should be taken off the fim 
foundation on which the pattern has beep 
traced. Large bosses, both round and oval, 
are made next for finishing the groups of 
picot stitches, and for adding richness to the 
general effect these bosses a 
circle is traced on a piece of stiff muslin 
Some filoselle or thread is taken, 
and a fine needle and some silk or cotton 
matching the filoselle in colour. Beginning 
in the centre, the end of the coarse silk js 


For one of 


Grayona 


pushed down to the wrong side of the circle 
It must be secured there with a few stitches 
of the fine rhe then twined 
round and round in compact whorls, which 


silk silk is 
must be caught together here and there with 
the fine silk to keep them in place. Also 
they 
so that the circle becomes raised on the right 
side, like the half of a berry or small fruit 
For the ovals the first turn of the silk afterit 
has been brought out from the wrong side 
instead of round 


must be gradually drawn in closely 


must be long and narrow 
and it must be sewn together as necessary 


to keep it firmly in its place. 


RIMMING FOR 
COSTUME ETC, 
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NO, 4.—SIMPLE EMBROIDERY MADE WITH LACE BRAID. 


When the bosses are done, the net or 
muslin on which they have been built up 
must be cut away from the edges and they 
must be sewn down to their places on the 
trimming, the stitches being made on the 
wrong side. Finally, the margins of the net 
foundation must be removed beyond the 
outlines of the design and from under the 
twisted bars. 

The trimming shown in our third illustra- 
tion is rather more claborate than are any 
of the others. The colours used in the 
original were blue and cream for the most 
part, but there was a mixture of colour in the 
embroidery that recalled some of the Pais- 
ley effects that have been fashionable of 
late. The design, it will be noticed, con- 
sists of a long, nar- 
row panel made up 
alternately with 
three-lobed leaves 
This idea of mixing 
panels and medal- 
lions with less highly 
embroidered devices 
is extremely popular, 
and may be varied 
indefinitely. The de- 
tails are so managed 
that the trimming is 
easily divided into 
short pieces, each 
complete in itself, to 
suit the purpose for 
Which they are re- 
quired in the orna- 
Mentation of a 
costume An easy 
‘av Ol Managing 
such decoration 
to cut out the 
shapes ot the little 


vanels 
| and of the NO. 5. FANCY VEST, WITH ELABORATE EMBROIDERY were scattered 


leaves in pieces of firm cardboard. The 
linen, silk, or satin foundation chosen 
should be stretched on a square frame, 
but workers who do not care for the 
trouble thus involved may manage very well 
by using a large drumhead frame in which 
the task of moving the material is but the 
work of an instant. The shapes ot the leaves 
and panels must be traced on the linen with 
a lead pencil, fitting them in as closely as 
possible and with care to keep the selvedge 
of the material running down the greatest 
length of every section. 

There are plenty of transfers to be 
had that will provide suitable sprays for 
the centre of the panels, The leaves 
in the model were simply worked in 
satin stitch with 
tiloselle the colour 
of, but a shade 
darker than, the 
background. They 
were finely outlined 
with white. For the 
smaller leaves and 
parts of the flower 
the embroideress will 
do well to provide 
herself with ball 
of knitting-silk in the 
mixed colours we 
have already - de- 
seribed as being sug- 
gestive of Paisley 
patterns. This is em- 
ployed tor the small 
leaves, and also the 
scrolls, Tt) appears 
im the large leat, 
as will be shown 
later on. Here and 
there, in the original, 
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French knots made with washing gold 
thread. There is a double row of fine cord, 
of the kind used for point lace, all round 
the edge of the panel. The two rows ot cord 
are connected by straight stitches of white 
silk, which are taken across the space between 
them from line to line before the cord is sewn 
on, much in the style of the ladder stitch 
of point lace. 

The cord is sewn down with stitches of 
blue filoselle, like that employed 
for the leaves. Along the innermost 
line of cord is carried a tracing of 
outline stitch made with black 
filoselle, and this is repeated here 
and there in the rest of the em- 
broidery in the form of groups of 
French knots and a few spike 
stitches in the flowers and bosses. 
Later on the foundation material 
between the two cords has to be 
cut away, but first the back of the 
embroidery should have a little 
weak sugar and water, or suitable 
paste, rubbed into it to prevent the 
material from fraying, and the 
stitches from giving way when this 
is cut. 

The large leaf is more simply 
managed than the panel. It has 
an outline of the cord sewn down 
with blue filoselle, as in the other 
detail of the trimming. In the 
centre is a boss of satin stitch 
made with the blue and ornamented 
with a few stitches of the Paisley 
silk and black. At the point at 
which the lobes of the leaf mect 
we have a raised boss worked with 
the same silk. If liked, this may 
be made in double crochet in the 
same way as are the grapes used in 
lrish crochet. It is then filled in 
with a ball of cotton wool, which 
keeps it from becoming flat. The leaf 
has to be outlined with cord, stiffened 
in the manner already described, and then 
Naturally, such a 
trimming as this lends itself well to the use 


cut out like the panel 


of many other colours besides those indi- 
cated here, and it is equally effective upon a 
green background, and in brighter tints on 
one of brown lawn or of Shantung. 

A less pretentious piece of work, and one 
that anv amateur can quite well design for 


herself, is that shown in our fourth examph 


So 


It consists of motifs made of lace braid 
twisted about into semblances of bows, by 
having four loops instead of the usual ty 
Alternating with they 
come some eight-sided details, which ma 
be traced either on silk or satin, holland o 
linen. ‘They are worked all round with clos 
buttonhoie-stitch, and at the tip of each 
point is sewn a small ring covered with 
double crochet with silk of the same shad 


loops and two ends. 
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NO. 6.—PRETTY WAISTCOAT IN CROSS-STITCH. 


as that employed for the buttonholing. A 
diamond-shaped opening is worked round it 
the centre, and at the back of this is sewn 
a tiny piece of brightly coloured velvet 
which shows effectively through the opemmng 
The background of these qwolffs is sprinkled 
over with small cross and seed stitches 
which will look well if put in with blac 
unless it is specially necessary to ha\ 
mixed array ol 
making of all the details for this trimming» 


The 


at more colours I 


really a very pretty and damty task 
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SIMPLE EMBROIDERIES FOR BLOUSES AND COSTUMES 


may be worked in spare moments, and per- 
haps only joined when a great many are 
ready. Gold thread, beads or tiny spangles 
may find places on this design if required. 
For wear with open coats of the tailor- 
made description a fancy waistcoat is always 
a necessity. Such a vest calls for a hand- 
some piece ot embroidery, as it is upon 
this part of the costume that a great deal 
of the general effect depends. It is a good 
plan to have the waistcoat 1n ¢ loth of a paler 
shade than the material of the dress itself. 
Sometimes there is a fancy for kid or suéde, 
or even chamois-leather waistcoats, and 
although these are very warm and cosy in 
wear, the material is not nearly so pleasant 
to work upon as cloth. The portion ot the 
waistcoat shown in No. 5 is carried out 
quite simply in shades of brown, the foun- 
dation being buft-coloured and paler than 
any of the embroidery silks. ‘The stitches 
are quite simple, being the ordinary satin, 


feather and outline stitch. A great feature 
of the work is the outlining of fine fancy silk 
cord in a dark shade of brown, and the gold 
thread that serves to enliven the embroidery 
and to redeem it trom the sombre appearance, 
that would perhaps be gained by the use of 
brown, and only brown, 

Cross-stitch is one of the most successful 
of all embroideries for the trimming of morn- 
ing and everyday blouses and costumes. As 
most workers are aware, this kind of work 
may be carried out upon any material by 
laying canvas over this and working through 
the two layers. The canvas can be drawn 
away thread by thread after the work is done. 

In the sixth illustration is shown a loose 
sleeveless waistcoat for wearing under an 
open coat, and though it is carried out merely 
with cottons upon cotton, workers will 
admit that cross-stitch embroidery well de- 
serves its proud distinction of being never 
out of fashion. 


“CONDEMNED.” 


Her last voyage 


Alternate storm and sun, | 
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r, she lies upon the strand ‘ condemned, 


ver starting timbers warp and rend,” 
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A New Competition for ‘“ Quiver’ 
Readers 


Valuable Prizes for 


By THE 


HERE are few of the of 
THE Quiver for which I get more 
letters of thanks than the two pages 
which go under the title of “‘ Beside the 
Still Waters.” The idea of these two 
pages is to together from various 
sources short poems and paragraphs that 


features 


yet 


will give a word of cheer and comfort to 
any who may care to tarry for a minute 
or two “ Beside the Still Waters.”” Again 
and again I am told that some little verse 
or quotation has been a word in season 
to and encourage someone in 
difficulty or perplexity. The task of col- 
lecting these little messages has been an 
easy and interesting one. Most of the 
poems are the work of our contributors, 
and appear in THE QuIVER for the first 


hearten 


time ; but numbers of the paragraphs are 
culled from various sources—an extract 


from a sermon here, an interesting little 
episode there, a lesson from an American 
writer, a 
a tenth-century saint, a vigorous pointed 


quaint word of admonition trom 


epigram from Ruskin or Emerson, a few 
words from an unknown contributor sent 
to our office all blended to- 
gether, and come under the familiar head- 


these are 
ing in our pages. 

I am now going to throw open the 
editorship of ‘ Beside the Still Waters ” 
to my readers, and this is to be the sub- 
ject of our next Competition. Have you, 
in the course of your reading, noticed a 
few choice sentences that sent a thrill of 
hope and joy through you ?— Do you, in 
the daily Press, find some little incident 
that brings out the good in human nature, 
Does 
illustration o1 application in the 


or the providence of God 2 some 


82 


Interesting Work 
EDITOR 


on Sunday strike home to your her 


and send you on your way comforted 
If so, why not pass the message on? 

The prize will be awarded to the be 
selection of quotations, in the same fom 
for, “‘ Beside the Sti 
as it appears on page 63. Ther 


as, and suitable 


Waters ”’ 


must not be more than two short poetic 


quotations, and the paragraphs must | 
short—altogether about a dozen to fifte 
in number——and the total length musta 
exceed 1,300 words, or sufficient to f 
the two pages allotted to this depar 
ment. The sources of all quotations mw 
be acknowledged, for the guidance of t 
adjudicator, and, of course, competiti 
must not take any of their extracts fr 
THE QUIVER. 

think that th 
will make a Competition of an enti 
different nature from any that we ha 
previously had. There were thousands 
readers who were unable to dress dol 
and had not the technical skill to mak 
toys. But this Competition does ? 
require dexterity in handicratt ; nor, 
deed, does it necessitate vast reading 


readers will agree 


prolonged study. 


helped you, and what sort of cheery wl 
will help others. The Competition wills 
close for some months yet, so that t! 
may be made leisurely in # 
course of ordinary reading. 


The list of prizes to be awarded, U 


selection 


conditions of entry, the date ol closin: 
and fuller particulars of the Competit 
given in the December 5 
Meanwhile, readers will be able to beg 


their work of selecting extracts. 


will be 


All that is required 
to know the sort of message that he 
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CONDUCTED 4Y 
THE EDITOR 


Jubilee Congratulations 
IRST of all, I must thank everybody 
for the hearty reception given to our 
Jubilee number. [ am grateful to all who 
have written so kindly, and am more especi- 
ally grateful to those who, although they 
have not written to me, have told their friends 
about our Jubilee, and in that way have 
helped to extend our borders. Now you have 
the first number of the Fifty-first Volume 
in your hands, I am trying with this new 
volume to establish fresh records. If you are 
pleased with this number, will you mention 
the magazine to your friends ? This will be 
of greater help than a dozen advertisements. 


Jo 


“The Man of No Sorrows" 

NEED hardly call attention to the 

remarkable dream-allegory which opens 
this present issue. Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s 
story is undoubtedly daring in conception, 
and is likely to be the subject of many 
sermons and much discussion, The present 
imstalment brings us to a highly interesting 
climax, and it would not be an ‘unprofitable 
pastime for readers to conjecture what will 
be the sequel of this situation. What must 
be the logical consequence of the banishment 
of Sorrow and Suffering and the enthrone- 
ment of Joy? We have often puzzled out 
the problem, but rarely does a writer bring 
Ws face to face with the issue as does 
Mr. Kernahan in “ The Man of No Sorrows.” 
Need I Say that it is impossible for readers 
\0 judge the story until they have read its 
conclusion? I am convinced that ‘ The 
Man of No Sorrows” has a striking lessen 
world and for the Christian Church. 

and that is 
think ot this story— 

7 ave read the conclusion ! 


Christmas Number 
Nat RALLY, the foremost thought in 


n . 
ny mind just now is our Christmas 
humber It 


would vastly Surprise some 


people to know that the preparations tor the 
December number were commenced before 
Christmas last year. It had been on my mind 
then that our ror1 Christmas number must 
contain something of very special interest 
and importance—and I think I have found it. 


The Holy Land brought Near 


OST readers of the Bible realise the dit- 
ficulty that arises from the scenes ot 
the wonderful stories and incidents being 
all laid in a country far away, where 
language, modes of thought, manners, and 
customs are all so different from what we are 
accustomed. The story of the Foolish Virgins, 
for instance. Do you know what it means, 
and can you in your mind's eye see the inci- 
dents which to an Oriental would be as vivid 
and familiar as the throwing of confetti at 
a modern Western couple is tous? Do you 
know, in spite of the innumerable fancy 
paintings, what the inn was like where 
Mary laid her First-born in a manger?) Do 
you really understand to what Jesus Christ 
alluded when He said, ‘Take My yoke 
upon you’? You cannot understand aright 
these and a thousand other Scriptural reter- 
ences unless you are familiar with the 
everyday life in the Holy Land. Realising 
these difficulties, the Rev. James Neil, M.A., 
one of our foremost authorities on Bible 
customs, spent years of time and hundreds 
otf pounds of money in an attempt to re 
produce exactly the manners and customs 
of the Holy Land, and bring them be 
fore the ordinary Western student. ‘Three 
eminent artists—Mr. James Clark, Mr. J. 
Macpherson-Haye, and Mr. 5. B, 
were engaged, under his direction, to paint 
a gallery of pictures which should for the 
first time exactly and correctly show the 
life of the Holy Land, without the fanciful 
and untrue imaginations that have made 
Scriptural paintings so varied, and some- 
times so absurd. [ am pleased to say that 
[ have been able to procure a selection from 
the results of this extended labour, and in 
the Christmas number [ am presenting a 
Supplement entitled Everyday Lite in the 
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Holy Land,” containing no less than four- 
teen fully coloured pictures, with a long 
descriptive article from the pen of Mr. Neil 
himself. Every student of the Bible should 
possess a copy of this remarkable work. 


Some Christmas Stories 

OUGHT to mention that our Christmas 

number is on an enlarged scale as com- 
pared with the last year’s issue, there being 
thirty-two extra pages, so that the Special 
Supplement does not in the least encroach 
on the ordinary space devoted to articles and 
stories. Among the stories will be found a 
diversity of choice and subject that should 
make the issue exceptional. Annie S. Swan 
writes ‘“‘ The Clear Call"’; J. J. Bell, whose 
short serial, ‘‘ The Professor’s Predicament,” 
has been so much admired, contributes an 


amusing but touching little story dealing 
with ‘‘ Five-and-twenty Turkeys”; Frank 
H. Shaw presents an exciting Christmas 
episode of the sea coast called ‘* God's 
Instrument ’’; while Geo. R. Sims gives a 
pathetic story of poor life entitled ‘ The 


Queen’s Gift.” “Saved by Father Christ 
mas,” by A. B. Cooper ; ‘Poor Kela 
tions,”’ by Beatrice Rosenthal ; ‘* A Deep-sea 
Quest,” by Oswald Wildridge, are the titles 
of other stories. As usual, a feature of the 
Christmas number the long, complete 
story; this is written by an old Quiver 
favourite, Ethel IF. Heddle, and is entitled 
“ The Great Dalrymple Diamond.” 

The Bishop of Ripon, whose retirement we 
are all regretting, has found time to write 
the second article in his series, ‘** How Shall I 
Study the Bible?’ In addition I am giving 


1S 


the conclusion of Coulson Kernahan’s re- 
markable allegory, The Man of No Sor- 
rows,’ and a turther instalment of Amy Le 


Four Gates.’’ 
fe 
If Christmas were Abolished 


tion 
M.A., 


Feuvre’s serial, 


what differ 
make ¢ This is the ques 
the Kev. R. Horton, 
Dream-Fancy entitled 
with Never a Christmas.’ 
are “Christmas with the 
Miss Agnes Weston; “Christmas 


no Christmas, 
it 
by 
in 


there were 
ence would 
answered 
‘The World 
Other articles 
Sailors,’ | 


\ 


Decorations by Geo. Fy Khead: and the 
usual Home Department teatures by Mrs, 
St. Clair. 


A New Carol by Sir Frederick Briy 
gives me great pleasure to annouy 


T 
| that Sir Frederick Bridge, the organs 
of Westminster Abbey, has « omposed a can 
specially for our Christmas number 
ought to be exceedingly popular, and shoy 
prove to be a welcome new feature ine 
churches all over the land. 

As there is bound to be a great dema 
for our Christmas number, will read 
please order their copies in advance? 


“The Girl's Wasted Years” 
is remarkable how the influence ofz 


I article or story extends tor months 
years after its publication. [ have befor 


a letter from New Zealand thanking t 
author of the article ‘* The Girl’s Wast 
Years ’’ in the June number of our mg 
zine. ‘The writer has read the article, a 


read it to profit, for she is taking caret 
there shall be no more wasted years 
her lite. She has lett behind the days ofi 
ness and discontent, and having quali 
for and obtained a small position, she 
she has ‘* taken a new lease of life.’ 
fact of having a definite work to do, and t 
possession of a small but regular ince 
which is quite my own, have brisked ups 
energies, widened my outlook, and stiffet 
my backbone, and instead of wondett 
what [ shall do with my days, life now8 
long enough for all [ want to do. My 
friends ‘the blues’ have departed to! 
other side of nowhere, where I hope they® 
stay!” LIcongratulate the writer on hat 
found a place in lite and the way to fill: 
Are there not hundreds of other girls wallt 
to be given to do, and me 
while simply wasting their lives and sp 
Perhaps parents will 


something 


ing their spirits ? 
the matter up. 
The League of Loving Hearts 
HE League been progressing slow 
during the summer months, Now tt 


we are facing the winter season, may I 
expect a.great revival of interest m its wor 


has 


\t the end of the year [ am distribut 
the tunds between the ten societies we hel 
Have you sent your subscription 
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IF YOUR EYES COULD SEE 


the impurities in your present water, you would not hesitate a moment to install a 


“Berkefeld” Filter 


which renders all drinking water pure, sparkling, and harmless. 


THINK OF YOUR DEAR 
CHILDREN’S HEALTH. 


IN USE IN ALL THE LEADING HOSPITALS. 

ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

AWARDED SEVERAL GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 


TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 


Write for Catalogue 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., LTD., 
121, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Order Brasso 
when wanting 
Metal Polish. 
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The Love of 
Children—— 


tor Quaker Oats proves not 
only its deliciousness, but also 


the craving the growing child 


has for body-building tood. : 

Thestrongest and brainiest children ‘ 
come from the homes where oat- : 
food is their daily diet. This : 
b 

was proved by the recent great | ° 


investigation by the National Food |‘ 
Enquiry Bureau. 


Scientific analysis shows Quaker Oats to con- 
tain ‘* strength-makers in higher proportion 


than any other food that grows. di 


Ensure that your children’s — 
food is pure and wholesome QUAKER 
—buy only Sealed Packet We ae 
Quaker Oats. ‘ 


ues 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Looking 


HAT are the minimum pleasures of 
life for you? Make a list, and it 
will probably include health, enough to eat 
and wear, a garden to rest in, friendships, 
and other creature comforts. Add a few 
intellectual delights, like books and pictures, 
and a hobby or two, and do not forget the 
summer holiday and an occasional ‘* week- 
end.” Also, you will agree, no doubt, that 
some of your pleasures in life arise from an 
early training in the distinction of right from 
wrong; and a conscience at rest will be 
added to the list. Compared with the 
array of necessities that many people re- 
quite, yours will be but a humble minimum 
after all, 

Do you realise that out of reach ot 
even this almost irreducible minimum of 
requirements for a pleasant life are millions 
of people of this land? Further, that the 
number shut out from even the bare neces- 
sities of decent and healthy existence can 
be reckoned in millions also? Among them 
ire little children—-slum-bred children, 
ripple children, consumptive children 
vho feel the bitterness of the struggle of 
life from the beginning ; many hundreds of 
thousands are in London alone. ‘They look 
mn wisttully at the pleasant places where 
health and beauty and knowledge may be 
found, but they cannot get in 


Who will Open the Gate ? 

Chere are gates, gates beautiful —-beautitul 
in themselves, and beautiful in the vistas to 
Xe seen from them—through which the 
children may find their way to the pleasant 
places. The Ragged School Union is one, 
and different keys will open it. There is the 
key of gold, which some can so easily pro 
duce ; there is the key of service, ready to 
4 hand of others; and others may bring 
the key of self-denial, Each time the gate is 
opened a little child enters to find something 
— far than he has known before. We 
be held wide open until all 
of thousands of children had 
But th rough from the dreary outside 
cannot be. For the present the 
Sade — to be opened by all who will 
will sah . they possess. And the children 
Someone to let them in. Who 

The the gate for the children ? 

l€ foregoing is really all a quotation 


Around 


the introduction to a very handsomely got-up 
book with the Scripturally suggestive title 
of “A Gate Beautiful.” It is the annual 
report of the work carried on and the finance 
received by the Ragged School Union during 
another year. As it is through the R.S.U. 
that the merciful work of the Crutch-and- 
Kindness League is done, the members of 
the League, as well as others, will be glad to 
cast their eyes along with me round some- 
thing of the silent but incessantly pitiful 
labours of love being wrought by the Union 
year atter year. 


An Array of Good Agencies 

It makes one almost hold his breath to 
mark the agencies that are at work. There 
are 140 separate buildings, 198 Sabbath 
afternoon and evening schools, 7 créches, 
69 industrial classes, 193 institutes, recrea- 
tion classes, etc., 34 boys’ brigades, 4,326 
voluntary teachers, 92 paid teachers, 161 
special religious services, 173 Bible classes, 
63 Christian Endeavour societies, 101 
mothers’ meetings, 86 prayer meetings, 
107 Bands of Hope, 40 school libraries, 48 
Penny Banks, and 23 clothing clubs. The 
inclusive average attendance at all the 
various regular gatherings comes to over 
100,000, Where else can we find such a 
record of work for the comfort, help and 
instruction in grace of the submerged 
children of the Metropolis, carried on by 
one organisation ? 

It will now be small wonder to anyone 
that the King recently gave /1,000, of a 
generous grant made by an Indian Prince, 
to the Ragged School Union; he well 
knew its work and character, as his august 
tather and mother had done betore him ; 
and his Royal Consort, when ‘ Princess 
May,”’ was an active worker in the ranks 
of the R.S.U., as was also her mother It 
is a spiritual education to read such a book 
as this, as well as being an incentive for 
bringing out the best that is lying latent in 
any ot us 

Our glance round has been but a glance, 
and as such has altogether failed to note 
the hundred different ways in which the 
pain and wretchedness of London's poor 
children are largely mitigated. I can but 
suggest that every reader of these lines 
possess himself or herself of a copy straight 
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away. The price, I note, of the handsome 
large-typed book and pictures is only 6d 
but enough, [ presume, to cover expenses 
Che work of the Crutch-and- Kindness 
League, I see, has its share in the 
report, but I have allowed myself no space 
than this, 


also 
in this number to say more of it 
that its object is, by correspondence to 
raise up one friend tor the 
poor crippled children of London 

an affair of the pen rather than of personal 


each of 12,000 


Being 


visitation, it comes within the power of 
everyone, In any part ot the world, and no 
matter what sex or age the writer may by 
All further particulars may be had for a 
stamp from Sir John Wirk, Director and 
Secretary, Ragged School Union, 32, John 
Street, Theobald’s Koad, London, W.C. 
New Members for the Month 

Miss M. Anak n, Ilminster, Somerset Miss M 
\itken, St. Andrews, N.B 

Misses Ena and Biddy Cambria 
nackshell, Brockley, London, M Clara 
Bowen, \\ a Natal Mrs Wand 
tondon, S.W M Phyllis Bradtield, Wa t 
Dorset Miss Constance Brewer, Cardiff, Sout 
Wales: Miss Brinble lufnell Park, London, N 
Miss Hazel Butland, Hokianga, New Zealand 


Prenton, Birkenhead 
Davidson, Waltl 
Melbourne, Australia ; 


Mi 
Miss Winitred 
Miss Edith Dean, 


unistow, Esse 


Miss Mai 


Dixon, Otahuhu, Auckland, New Zealand; We 
Sylvia Downin Jubbulpore, India 

Miss Margaret Farquhar, Redditch, Worcester 

Miss Harris, Alloway, Avr, N.B 

Mrs. A. H. Jacek, Kendal, Westmorland; Mg 
Jone Parkstone, Dorset 

Miss Barbara Lawrence, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lang 
Mrs. McD. Lobb, New Milton, Hants 

Miss E. Macdonald, Makikihi, Canterbury, Ne 
Zealand; Mis M Marsden, Withingts 
Manchester Mrs. J. Matthias, Fareham, Hants 


Miss Victoria de Mel, Colombo, Ceylon 

Miss Alice Ochse, Pretoria, South Africa, 

Miss M. Pa Nelson, New Zealand; Miss 
May and Doris Page, Hokianga, New Zealand; Mis 
E. L. Potter, Barnet, Herts Miss Emily Preston 
Earlsheaton, Dewsbury 

Mrs. Ruttie, Aintree, near Liverpool 


New Zealand 
Miss M., Stut 


Mrs. John Stephens, Hokianga, 
Miss E. Stevens, Wimbledon, S 
Muswell Hill, London, N. 


; 


Miss Theodora Thompson, Belturbet, Co, Cava 
Miss E. B. Boag Thompson, Maritzburg, Natal 

Mrs. Wall, Melbourne, Australia; Miss Eth 
Williams, North End, Portsmouth; Mrs. Wile 
Porquay, Sout Devon; Master Clifford Wisema 
Auckland, New Zealand 

Miss Joan ‘Takle, Miss: 
Dobbie, M I’. Gillies, Misses E. G. and M. Hath 
Miss B. Lus be, Mi 3. Melntyre, Miss Ant 
fowan, M M. Williams, Dunedin, New Zealan¢ 
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MAGAZINES FOR THE MONTH 


begins a 


HE November Gir Reali 
new vearly volume Phe 


\ serial story 
won the /250 prize offered in the recent 
Girl Real Competition tor the best 
tale for girls; and all who read it will be 
charmed with its naturalness, its pathos, and 
its humour—above all, with its heroine, the 


t daughter of a large vicai 
Hiow to Make a Simpl even 
is dese my M. Nanki 
vell with the and skill Lhe 
should read How to \ccompany 
Weeuelin Greene ; 


motherless 
family 
ing Frock’ 


age 
ribed by 
utmost lucidity 
musical 
by Mrs 


and the usetulne 


of “Specialism in Stamp Collecting will 
certainly not le appreciated by girls alone 

November number ot  Cussell 
Magazu opens with a delighttul 

story of Canadian lite, entitled Lhe Hobo 

and the Fairy in which Mr. Jack London, 

the popular novelist, is seen at his best 


Miss Dolt Wyllarde 
colour question, and aptly 
tale of a 


There is also a story by 
bearing upon the 
entitled ‘‘ Colour, 
Scotch border raid, 
by Harold Bindloss 


The immense 


stirring 
end of the 


and al 


Phe Foray, 


activity and growth of ow 


British herring fisheries is vividly portray 


by Mr. W. A. Dutt in his article on “ Kin 
Hlerring and the Rey James Marchant 
Director of the National Council of Pu 


Morals makes 


national 


a bold attempt to answe! 
que stron oot \ 


We Going | 


importance m 

Phe issue also contains contributions i 
Hl. Rider Haggard, Charles G. D 
Keble Pain and Mary Stud! 


Boyd 


i ny London 


Howard, Barry 


costly tov that can be boug 
shop does not § 
more pleasure to a child than the simple p! 
article t 


all young folks will read with delight appe# 


things he can make himself 


in the November /ittle Folks, describit 
various toys that may be constructed 10 
paper and cotton reels, The final instalment 
of the serials in this number will excite gf 
interest, as also the article entitled “M 


Wonders of Africa,’ by Lilian Gask. Katte 
rine Newlin contributes one of her fascinatt: 
other tales by Helen Wats 

Marchant, Mary Potter and Agm 
Grozier Herbertson will be much enjoyed ! 
the 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by “ ALISON" 
The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another”’ 


M* DEAR COMPANIONS,-—- 


‘or all garden lovers in our Homeland 


this month of November is one of the 
busiest of the year. Many of vou are 
among those busy people, and just now 


there is much to be done, even in the little 
ones’ patches. You will be planting those 
wondrous brown bulbs that are to give 
the flowers of spring; and as you dig and 
plant you are sure to dream dreams of 
the loveliness that you hope to come trom 
them. You will see, in imagination, all the 
beauty of daffodils, narcissus, scilla and 
hyacinth, iris and anemone, and the golden 


cTocus 

Let me tell you, may I, about a garden 
hot a great way from where I live 2? We 
call it 


The Snowdrop Garden 

It isa not very long nor a very large patch, 
and it lies in front of a little brown house 
which an artist would like. The roof glows 
in the sunshine all tones of reds and brow ns, 
lor the tiles are old, and they bend in in 
places so that vou might think them hardly 
sale perhaps. Most of the garden space 1s 
taken up by the grass patch, then comes 
the path to the front door, and on the right 
rs sloping, grassy bank, at the top of which 
od some shrubs All through those burn- 

5 Summer days when most of our gardens 


were 
= brown and scorched up, this small 
) 
= was cool-looking and green In the 
orc 

inary summer, possibly, vou might 


think it dowdy be« 


flower ause it has hardly any 

Thi 2. but lor tired eyes it is not dull 
veer 

year it was like one of those oases 


in the desert that travellers tell us about. 


It was all smooth and mossy and calm, 
and atter looking at the dusty road it 
was a rest to see. But this garden's 


glory time is in the spring. Hundreds and 
hundreds of snowdrops have been planted : 
they grow all over the lawn and the grassy 
bank, right close up to the bushes, every- 
where except on the footpath. Can vou 
see it, [T wonder [t is just one shining, 
radiant, white garden, and every year it 
seems to be better than before. A number 
of people T know—-and [T am one of them 
myself—never let the spring pass without 
making a journey to look at the Snowdrop 
Garden. And I think it must bring into 
our minds thoughts that intluence our lives 
[ don’t see how it could be otherwise Who 
planted that gracious garden? [ do not 
know Perhaps thoughtful woman 
who had a poet's heart, but had tew ways 
of expressing her thoughts, and who has 
left this simple legacy of beauty tor the 
passers-by. 

This autumn { hope to start a little snow- 
drop garden of my own. I shall mark off, with 
twisted twine and sticks, a small patch ol 
grass so that the gardener will have special 
care when the green spikes begin to show. 
And in it | shall plant just as many snow- 
will 


some 


drops as my garden pocket-money 
allow. Will anvone else do the same ’ 
Then, 1f so, we can compare notes in the 


spring, and our gardens will be made another 
link in our Companionship 

But vou what wrote about 
Snowdrop Garden 


the 
Un- 
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THE QUIVER 


happily, we have not all gardens of earth and 
grass, but I have been thinking how splendid 
it would be if every one of our Companions 
could start a 


Snowdrop Garden of Thought 


You see, the wise men tell us that our 
thoughts make wus That is quite easy tor 
even our tiny ones to understand. Just as 


our plants and our pets grow weak or strong 
according to the kind of food we give them ; 
just as our bodies grow healthier and stronger, 
if thev have wholesome food to eat and sweet 
air to breathe, than they do if they have 
to live in stuffy places and eat poor tood ; 
the mind and soul part otf us—are 
made by our thoughts and beliefs. Really 
and truly, what vou and | think and believe 


SO ie 


will make ws. Of course, some ot us are 
very grown-up people, and possibly out 
mind-gardens have lots of weeds in them 


But could we not try hard to root them all 
out and plant snowdrop thoughts instead ? 
And the younger folks could be caretul 
never to let any but snowdrop thoughts 

thoughts of purity and love—take root. 
You know if you do not sow seeds of flowers 
in your garden, it very quickly fills itself 
with weeds, and minds are the same. 
So we want always to be busy—gardening 


our 


in our own lives 
“Every man should be a gardener, 
And with unsparing band keep neat and trim 
His own life's garden, 
a poet has said 
Please do not shrug your shoulders and 


say, ‘Oh, bother! L wish Alison wouldn't 
preach!’’ Honour bright, boys and girls, 
I’m not trying to preach 1 am only trying 
tell you the thoughts I am 
thinking, and wish to carry into practice 


to some ot 


1 always have hated being ‘ preached 
at’’ myself, so wouldn’t do it to vou 
But more and more realises that 
all the sorrow and unhappiness of our 


world can be changed into joy and gladness 
and only by the influence of tndi- 
viduals And it vou and I, separately and 
singly, can keep our own gardens clean and 


beauty 


sweet, then we shall by and by be able to 
help our neighbours. Do you not know 
how jolly it is to have a chum who is a 
gardener, with whom you can exchange 
seeds and plants Phat is the kind of 
plan [ am suggesting In the same sort 
of way, vou will be able to pass on tlowers 
of your mind to those who need them 
fhe digging and other work in physical 


gardening make your arm and back muscles 


strong; so in the other gardening your 
mental muscles, and the Real You, will grow 
strong and strenuous, and vou will have 


oo 


strength and power to pass on to other 
That is to help, I believe, to bring in why 
Christ called the Kingdom of Heaven 

But this is enough of my chatter, Yo 
will be interested to hear the result of ¢ 
Competition. 


The Most Beautiful Action I have Heard or 
Read of 


1 am especially pleased with two of ¢ 
Junior Isabel Young (age nu 
Sytchampton, and Gladys Mary W 
(age 1 Macduff, have written abou 
actions they have seen or heard in ther 
own districts, and their paragraphs are fres 
and carefully written They both recei 
prizes in this section, Annie D. W. Ander 
deserves special mention for her account 
* The Charge of the Light Brigade.” Janet 
interesting story. 
want to mento 


stories 


Murray also wrote an 
In the Sentor Division | 


Arthur Smart, Helen Strong, and Ida M 
Jones. The prize goes to Maud B, G, Gi 
(age 18 Hove, for her notes on Father 


Damien, 

We will have the stories presently 

In our Christmas Corner we will discus 
the Scrap-books, and then, too, | shall har 
some particularly pleasant news tor you. 

One point more and then | will turnt 
the letter pile before me 

Many Companions are asking 
Badge for our members. We have bee 
making inquiries, and find they can 
made to sell at about od. and ts. 

What [ ask is this : Will every Companio 
whio wishes Badge please send me 
post card not later than November 30th 
I say post cavd purposely On it kindly sa 
whether you would like a pin, or brooch, ot 
pendant whether of enamel or silver (the 
latter is the more costly, and prob wily would 
be about 1s. 6d You may tell me also, ! 
vou wish, what you would like the form 0 


about 


od. each 


for a 


the Badge to be I have several suggestions 
already, but want to know everyones 
opinion 
Our New Competition 
L should like to hear about your wintel 


sports and fun, so the prizes this mont 
are ottered tor the most interesting letters 
telling of those vou think the jolliest 4! 
best Make them so entertaining that \ 
shall all long to become skaters or hockey!té 
may be Not more 
than 300 words each, and please remembet 


or whatever the case 


the Rules! 
Now for those letters, 
\ kind note trom Mr Vary G. Muny 
(Bigear N.B hes on top ot the pile 
My niece Jame Crawtord, has asked me 
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THE QUIVER 


“Oh, I'm pos 


ively tived out with the least exertion. It's miscrable to be vetting 


fatter every day; yet ['m all but starving mysel/.’ 
Dee he worst thing you could do: it only makes you feel dreadfully weak. Jak 
Intipon, my dear, as did; and was fatter than you. <cinti~pon is worth a 


fortune, take my ward for it.’ 


SECRET OF FIGURE BEAUTY 


EN and women who have the misfortune to be 
ans Stout need not, as many of them do, 
“spair of acquiring figure beauty Only they 

to recover normal weight and slender- 
mete tempor “ “ drug remedy destined to produce a 
ant omer = uction. Treatments of this sort are 
ornot. W whether assisted by semi-starvation 
is a very stubburs isnot curing. The disease of obesity 
completely exti rool and requires a remedy that will 
dency to get bee ate that is, destroy the obstinate ten- 
aught eke = ly fat. That remedy is Antipon, and 

Antipon “apes erp the slightest value as a substitute 

ing all superfiu = natural remedy because, ir. eliminat- 
in strict harm, US and unhealthy fatty matter, it acts 
essential re ~e with the laws of health and every 
instance, it 2 gene of the human organism For 
sound digestion pe tonic, promoting appetite and 
ment restoring ma with the assistance of pure nourish- 
starved body sour of nerve and muscle. No partially 
figure beauty possibly be beautiful. The secret of 
i ity depends not alone on the removal of all 


ishguring fat de 
fat deposits, but also on the redevelopment 


of the muscular fibre. The waist must be supple and 
strong, as well as slender. True bodily beauty is instinct 
with vigour and strength. Antipon restores all that 
makes for health and beauty. Antipon reduces the facial 
contours to harmony of line, the double chin subsides, 
and all puftiness of the features disappears without leav- 
ing a wrinkle or blemish. Antipon has a tonic action 
on the skin, bracing up the membranes, and giving it 
renewed smoothness of texture, while the complexion 
regains brilliancy and tone. There is a decrease of from 
8 oz. to 3 lb. within a day and a night of starting the 
Antipon treatment. 

Antipon is a refreshing liquid which contains only 
vegetable substances of a completely harmless character. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, etc or, in the event of difficulty, 
may be had (on remitting amount) privately packed, 
carriage paid in the United Kingdom, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, $.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order from all 
Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and India, and is 
stocked by wholesale houses throughout the world. 
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J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171, New Bond St., London, W, 


SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, « 


QUIVER 


val 


Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes It. 
Nothing equals {t. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


HENRY’S 
CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


Invaluable to adults 


in all cases of Heartburn, Gout, Headache, 
Biliousness, and Acidity of the Stomach. 


The mildest, safest, and best aperient 
for children in early infancy. 


The cause of infantile disorders of the 
stomach and bowels is that the milk turns sour on 
the stomach, resulting in acidity and flatulence 


Henry's Calcined Magnesia 


neutralises the acid, and flatulence is avoided. A 
small quantity added to the milk will prevent it 
turning sour. It is prepared with scrupulous care, 
and the fact that it has been in use since 1772 is 
proof of its remarkable medicinal value. 


most 


Free from taste, smell, or roughness 
to the roe. 
ce 2/9 and 4/6 per 


From all the le ¢ United k 


THOMAS 6 WILLIAM HENRY, 
11, East Street, Manchester. 


CG. BRANDAUER & Co, li 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PEAS. 


Neither Scrat 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention 
also drawn 

NEW ~PATEN 


ANTI - BLOTTIN 
PENS. Sample 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WaReHouse 124, NEWGATE STREET, 


PYOUR YEAST BY POST. 


, You may always depend upon the purity 
and wholesomeness of the brea 
you eat when it is 
baked at home with 
“STANDARD YEAST.” 
Where Standard yeast is used and 
our simple direc tions followed. 
baking day is 4 certain success. 
t 1 ye Een tres 


YEAST CO. 
dull. Yorks 


THE POSTAL 
Dept. A, | 
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of Thermal (Hot Air or Vapour) Bathi in esta ed 
: | \G A a fact Nothing else is so effective in preve iting sick ne r for the cure of se 
: 1g C Colds. Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, 5 Liver, and Kj ey id 
Complaints. It eliminates the poisonou tters from the system, increases 
: | the flow of blo the life current freed fr ts Impuriti¢ the skin, 
recuperates and revitalises the body ts the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
| | that delightful feeling of mvi rated realith stre th perfect su 
~ cleanliness, at is helpful in every way / 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


to become a member of the H.W.W. Corner, 
and I shall be glad to do so.’"”. Miss Murray 
is a welcome Companion, and we are glad 
she is so interested in Our Scheme as to 
send a gift right away. What a capital 
idea to get our aunts into our membership! 
They are such fine helpers, often. 

Daisy Valentine (Aberdeen) sent her 
subscription in a nice letter. ‘‘f am _ so 
pleased our work is getting on so merrily,” 
she savs, ‘‘ and [ am looking forward to the 
day when we shall be able to call another 
child our own. Thanks for your good 
wishes for my success in my exams. You 
will be pleased to hear that [ didn’t fail 


in any of my subjects.”” Congratulations, 


Daisy. 
One of Kathleen Collyer’s (London, One 
tario) dear little notes comes next neat 


received the book (a Violet C.B.). Thank 
you very much. I am enclosing a shilling 
for Violet, money Daddy gave me for picking 
currants.”’ 

Here’s another fruit-picker to our aid! 
James F. Brown (Alyth) says: ‘I think it 
a capital idea for us boys and girls to adopt 
Violet and David, and [ am so glad they 
are getting on so well. [ am sending you 
a shilling which [ earned by picking rasp- 
berries.” I like having shillings such as 
these. James says ‘Several months ago 
[ joined the 15th Perthshire Troop of Boy 
Scouts, and scouting takes up much of my 
spare time. Sixteen of our Troop are in 
Edinburgh to-day amongst the 3,000 Boy 
Scouts being reviewed by 

Frances 


King George.” 
Winsery wrote from her holiday 
home at Margate, sending a gift. She and 
Josephine, who wrote also, have had a 
lovely time 


lvy Slessery sent her quarterly gift from 
Christchurch, New Zealand [tas grand,” 
she writes to know that we have two 


children in Canada already, and [I hope 
with you that our family will go on increas 
Ing, and am sure it will.” Ivy's twenty-first 
birthday was near, when she was to have 
her photograph taken. She promises one 
to me, We shall like to see her, shall we 
not ? 

Harold Naish (Romford sends me one of 
lis" characteristi letters, full of interest 
You asked hie if [ have read , Broken 
Earthenware [ did so a few weeks ago 
[t does seem wondertul,"’ he says, and 
makes one lecl that nobody should be 
[ am delighted the * Cornet 
» Progressing so well, and that we have got 


wid settled all right Yes, | do think it 


lespaired of 


lovely it we could start a third 

ge for Thy Jubiles Harold 
Suggests 

an annual meeting London tor 


PAGES 


Companions. “ [ know it sounds rather a big 
idea, but we should get to know each other, 
and L think it would do a lot of good.’ It 
is a big idea; we shall see what the future 
brings. You will all be glad to hear that 
Harold did brilliantly in his professional 
examination, being placed first in Order of 
Merit, and was awarded the prize. 

A new member, Marjorie McLetsh (age 18), 
Glasgow, says: ‘‘ We have only lately taken 
ur Ovuiver, or I might have been a member 
sooner. [ think your * Corner’ a splendid 
idea to make us think of the poor children, 
and to try to give them happiness.”” Other 
newly enlisted Companions to be greeted are 
Vahel Richardson (age 20), Weston-super- 
Mare, who sent the Scrap-book referred to 
last month ; Hilda M. Broomhead (age 17), 
Bakewell, Madge Williams (age 12), Holy- 
head, and Janet Thomson (age 9), Adding- 


ton. No boys this month, curiously 
enough ! 
Frances Bennet/ (Birmingham had a 


capital holiday at Colwyn Bay, and sent a 
kind letter. ‘‘f think it was a splendid 
idea to have Violet, and also David,” she 
comments, ‘‘and as our Corner grows | 
hope we shall be able to have someone else 
as well.” Effie Forbes (Ballater) wrote a 
happy little note to put in a box of the 
most lovely heather; the latter made my 
room fragrant through hot days when I[ 
was pining for the moors, before my holiday. 

Another of the charming letters that 
Hettie Joubert (Stellenbosch, South Africa 
writes is here, but our Corner is almost 
full, so [ dare not begin to quote. Girite 
Budd says she is sending a photograph. (I 


wish every one of you would do so. 
Janette Murray (Glasgow) writes delight- 


tully of her holiday at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed. 7. Margaret Wood (Alvaston) has 
been passing through sad days because ot 
her grandfather's death, W. Ad/tson Laidlaw 
(Dublin) had a glorious holiday at Beaumaris, 
Margavet Begg (Perth) is not strong enough 
to go back to school yet. (Make haste to get 
well, Margaret.) Her holidays were spent 
in Ireland. ‘‘We went to the Giant's 
Causeway -it was very interesting; and 
to Londonderry and Coleraine, etc.’ Var- 
jorie Heard (Southgate, N.) is busy learning 
to swim. She and Nathleen have sent 
another gift to the Fund, 

Kathleen Hervidge (age 12), Gloucester, says 
* T staved at Birtsmorton Court for a week 
with our uncle and auntie and cousins [t 
is a very old place. There is one room 
called the Oak Koom, where there used to 
be a sliding panel, and a seeret room behind 
the chimney During the Wars ot the Roses 
Margaret and the little Prince are 


Queen 
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supposed to have escaped through a 
passage under the moat. There is another 
room that they say was Cardinal Wolsey’s 
study: he used to be a tutor at the 
Court. It is a very small room with 


a stained glass window. There are two 
yew-trees in the garden about 300 years 
old. While we were staying there we 


went to Malvern and climbed up some 
of the hills. We went to St. Anne's 
Well and drank some of the water. 
How are Violet and David? It would 
be nice to have a Badge, and [ think 


Maud Gill’s Hero 


“The most beautiful action I have ever heard 
about is the story of Father Damien, who gave up 
his life for the lepers 

** To please his sick brother, he became a missionary 
in the South Sea Islands. 

“ Hearing one day from his Bishop the terrible 
state into which the lepers had sunk, he deter- 
mined to go and help them 

“ He lived among them, showing them what was 
right and good; he brought a new interest into 
their lives. He built houses and churches, he nursed 
the sick, and comforted the dying; assuring them 
that they were only passing from an earthly into 
a heavenly life 

“At last the day dawned when he knew his 
sacrifice was over for ever, As he was carrying a 
jug of boiling water some dropped upon his foot, 
fo his surprise, it had no effect upon him. He 
consulted a doctor, who pronounced him to be a 
leper 
* Father Damien did not mind. He had lived a 
life of toil, and was ready to rest. He no longer in 
his sermons addressed the people as * My brethren, 
but ‘ We ke pe rs.” At last he passed peacefully away 
from this world, leaving a golden example behind 
him. This, I think, is the noblest action I have ever 
heard about, as love is the fulfilling of the law, and 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his lite for his friends.’ ” 


What Isabel Young Saw 


“The most beautiful action I think I ever saw 
was a little incident at mie school sports which 
took place this spring Phere had been many races, 
and the last was a consolation race—that is, a race 
for the boys who had failed to win a prize in the 


other races fhe people were all very intently 
watching them « e round the racecourse, and 
two boys were seen to be well to the tront rhe 


NOTES 


“ ALISON” is glad to welcome as members of the Corner « 
th: chats. Thi Coupon ws th 
The Competition Rules are three only, but they must be observed : 
(a) One side of the paper only is to be written on 
(b) The full name and address must lk 


(c) Age last birthday is to be stated also. 


Foreign and Colomtal Companions are 
pri wen lo every Companion whe 


But now [ must say good-bye. 
Please send me those post cards, and lo 


[ am, believe me, 
affectionate Companion 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ACTION I KNOW” PRIZE LETTERS 


, tall fellow, the other 


was raised under the impress 


stumbled and fell 


fall, he stopped, waited for the other to get 


who had noticed it afterwards remarke 


Gladys West's Story 


Troup Head, Ganirie, 
not far from Macdutt. 


likely to get without help. 
little hero went to his 


But the poor little fellow 
s life, lav at the foot 


Kk a boat and sailed round to the to 


s Ilving in a bed of white 


ure that the little boy 
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Vera Black's suggestion was lovely.” I 
am having the Month’s Letter Prize sey 
to Kathlee n 
PoIN 
one was a big Ov ather smalic 
= At about twenty vards from the winning post, whe 
: = excitement was at its het t, the maller boy forg 
forward, and a 
3 that he would win. But at that very moment 
a It was now in the bigger b 
power to win the prize, but from a good-natu 
desire not to take any advantage from his riva 
z misfortune, and partly from a groundless impress 
that he might somehow have caused the othe 0 
: then started again level with him His gener thu 
action cost him the loss of a prize, for as he waite dru 
3 the third boy slipped by and won the prize; but sd 
he had gained something bette wit! 
dep 
to: 
: “Not so very many weel » two boys W of 
looking 1 Ils’ nests. The place of t the 
a steep t 
* They were looking he md there, when t is 
elder boy saw that his companion had got int birt 
very dar tion, out of which he was exil 
thor 
aid 

But, his footing, and fellt pla: 
the foot t l b shouted Jew 
help. illen | des 
trving ott 

“The rescuet could mot reach lum, so abc 

fishermen t ing 

of the clitt to ti t When they found him 5 ma 

Z pretty but ul sight Of course, it is needless t thi 

: av that the other boy was rescued dia 

| fee] always remem hu 

: the little hero who had lost his lite in trying to $4 wi 

another 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


NOVEMBER 5th. ESTHER PLEADING 
FOR HER PEOPLE 
Esther iv. 1-v. 3 
Ponts TO EmpHasise. (1) Haman’s cruel plot. 
(2) The brave resolve of the Queen. (3) 
Esther’s audience with the King. 
HE question has often been asked, 
“How is it that the Book of Esther 
comes to find a place in the Old Testa- 
ment?” The name of God is not mentioned 
in it at all, and it contains no religious teach- 
ing. But yet the book has a purpose. What 
it paints for us is ‘‘ a majestic picture of a 
human heart struggling against its own 
weakness, rising to a grandeur that had in 
it the glory of Christ’s own self-sacrifice.” 


A Brave Queen 

One commentator describes the situation 
thus: “A dissolute Persian monarch, in a 
drunken frolic, requires of his queen to do 
adeed that ran against all that was womanly 
within her, and she refused. Mercilessly, he 
deposes her from the throne, and he sets out 
to select another queen. The fair maidens 
of the land are collected, and from among 
them he chooses the beautiful young Jewess 
Esther and makes her his queen. 

“Esther was a Jewess. She owed het 
birth and her breeding to that despised, 
exiled people. She had won her proud posi- 
ton on the emperor's throne through the 
planning and toiling and sacrifice of her 
Jewish guardian. And now her people's 
destiny hangs on the balance. A deadly 
conspiracy against them has brought. it 
about that on a given day rapidly approach- 
ing there is to be a universal merciless 
massacre of these defenceless Jews. And 
through the mouth of her old revered guat 
dian the demand comes to her-—the one 
human being that might have influence 
with the cruel king to cancel the decree and 
save the lives of men. women, and children 
ca the risk and peril ot her own lite in 
Esthe. “a to go and intercede for them 

arguing with herself, Was 


She | 

to hazard het life for these Jews 

I fever she come down from the throne 

and take 

2 t take her stand among them, exposed to 
uel Massacre and death 


rhe fact of the 


Matt 

a Was, the queen was standing in a 

she not see the truth, 
“ not see the re 

stood right, where hue 


yl 


But Esther did not fail her people in the 
hour of their great need, and the reward of 
her courage came in the success of her 
intercession, for the fatal decree was not 
put into execution and the Jews were saved 
from destruction. 


NOVEMBER 12th. THE WORLD'S 
TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
Daniel v. 


Points To EMpuasise. (1) The scene of splendour 
in the royal palace. (2) The tragic interrup- 
tion of the feast. (3) Daniel in the King’s 
presence, (4) The doom pronounced and 
executed. 

TuouGu the principles of temperance are 

making rapid strides throughout our land 

the evils of drunkenness are still to be 
deplored, and the drinking customs. still 
stand in need of much reformation, To-day, 

in a greater degree than ever before, the il 

effects of drink upon the human body are 

recognised, and pains are being taken to 
make the rising generation acquainted with 
the evils of intoxicating drink. ‘* Having 
spent the greater part of my life in operat- 
ing,’’ says Sir Frederick Treves, can 
assure you that there are some patients that 

[ don’t mind operating upon, and some that 

[ do; but the person of all others that I 

dread to see enter the operating theatre is 

the drinker. He is the most dangerous teature 
in connection with the surgical life.” 


How General Booth Signed the Pledge 
General Booth tells us that he remembers 

a schoolfellow taking him between school 
hours to a place where he signed the pledge. 
He confesses that he knew nothing about 
temperance or total abstinence. ‘* When | 
signed the pledge,”’ he has said, ‘ T was only 
seven years old, and [ kept that pledge tor 
six vears without any encouragement. From 
thirteen to twenty [C was not a teetotaller. 
[ drank a little as advised by the doctor. 
[ was delicate, and medical men predicted 
that if [ went in tor preaching [ should be 
guilty of suicide, but when [T went to London 
and saw the ravages of the drink T gave it 
up for ever, making up my mind that if [ 
died a few years earlier [T would go up 
to the bar of God with my skirts clear ot 
the blood ot my tellows.” 
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NOVEMBER 1%h. EZRA’S JOURNEY 
JERUSALEM 
Ezra viii, 15 36 


POINTS TO EMPHASISE, (1) Ezra’s independence. 


(2) Thetime of fasting and prayer. (3) God's 
goodness to His people 
In his ‘Analysed Bible’? Dr. Campbell 
Morgan sketches with vivid and graphic 
power the incidents of our lesson. ‘ Ezra,” 


he writes, ‘‘ gathered together members of 
the priestly and royal houses, and a further 
contingent of the people at Ahava, in orde1 
that he might them and prepare 
for the journey. Finding that there were no 
Levites in the company, he sent to Iddo 
and in response to his appeal certain of thei 
number joined him. The character of lzra 
is remarkably revealed in his refusing to 
seek help from an earthly king. It is a fine 
illustration of the independence and depend 
ence of such as follow the Lord. The king’s 
voluntary gifts were gladly accepted ; but 
to ask for soldiers would have been to make 
a tacit confession of questioning in his heart 


review 


as to the ability or willingness of God to 
help. After a long journey they arrived in 


safety at Jerusalem, and made their ofter 
ings.’ 


Jerusalem's Sad Condition 

Dr. Morgan say that “ Ezra 
found a condition of affairs at Jerusalem 
which was a sad revelation of the deteriora 
tion of the people. There had been no return 
to idolatry, but there had been an inter 
mixture with the people of the land, and 
the chief offenders had been the princes and 
the rulers He was moved with righteous 
indignation, and sank into silent astonish 
ment until the time of the evening oblation 
hen before God he poured out his soul in 
prayet Che sincerity of Ezra’s vicarious 
repentance produced immediate result. The 
people who had gathered about him through 
the long hours of the day came to a 
the enormity of their 


goes on to 


con- 


sciousness ol sin as 


they saw how he was affected thereby. At 
last one of their number spoke to him, 
acknowledging the sin, and suggesting a 
remedy. He at once became a man ot action, 
first calling them to a sacred covenant, that 
they would put away tke evil thing from 
amongst them; and then leading them in 
the carrying out of their covenant 


TO NOVEMBER 26th. 


NEHEMIAH'S PRAY 
Nehemiah i, 
EMPHASISE, (1) The Jews in 
2) Nehemiah's confession of sam 
(3) God's promises laid before 


POiNTs TO 
tivity, 
failure 


Ir is an interesting picture which is 
sented to us in our lesson. Cup-beareratfl 
court of a Gentile king, Nehemiah had@ 
forgotten relationship to the chal 
people, and the news that reached him 
the condition of Jerusalem filled hing 
an intense But he was not@ 
tent to remain inactive With 
courage he asked permission from the 
that he might be allowed to go and help 
brethren, and departing for Jerusalemai 
there carefully ascertained the trues 
of affairs, and then called on the eldeg 
and build Opposition was at@ 
manifested on the part of surrounding@ 
mies, and with strong determination M 
miah made it perfectly clear that n0q 
operation would be permitted with 
who were derisive of the effort.” 


his 


sorrow. 


arise 


Criticism and Construction 

This lesson shows, and experience prow 
that the critics, like the poor, we have alm 
with us. It is much easier to criticise i 
to construct. In a recent article Dr. Boul 
Washington, the negro leader, tells ag 
story illustrating the ditference betweet 
constructive man and a mere critic. Hes 
that a coloured minister, after great sm 
fice and effort, had constructed in the So@ 
a building to be used for sheltering orphil 
and aged coloured women. After getting@ 
building constructed and paid for, a youl 
coloured brother came to inspect it, andl 
once began pointing out the defects m 
building Che minister listened pateml 
for time, and then, turning tot 
young man, he said, ** My friend, you haw 
an advantage over me.’’ Then he 
and looked at the young man, and the youl 
man inquiringly at the 
who continued: ‘I am not able to™® 
fault with any building that you Mi 
constructed 

Nehemiah not only worked himself, Ne 
he inspired others to follow his 
Work of that character always invol@ 
sacrifice, as it did in his case, but if Chnstiis 
are to do the work that God expects them’ 
accomplish there must be self-sacrifice wilt 


some 


looked 


one gmade solely from guaranteed, 
which rétaing ail the sweet! 
clement of Berry? 


THE TASTE TELLS" |;§.é#i5 
is 
had 
} 
him 
10t @ 
etweell 
| «STANDARD FLOUR so 
La theréfere builds up the 


There is only one way 


to secure and maintain perfect health 
—to obtain a clear, fresh complexion— 
and to thoroughly enjoy every meal. 


That one way is to eat genuine Standard 
Bread that embodies ali the essentials as 
recommended in the Doctors’ Manifesto. 


Bread made solely from 


STANDARD FLOUR 


is of light golden colour, 
has a sweet nutty flavour, 
is absolutely pure and 
is guaranteed genuine. 


Your Baker can supply this genuine Standard Bread—if he Iikes. 
Ask your Baker for bread made solely from BROWN’S STANDARD 
FLOUR, and if he wili not supply it, write to 


Messrs. Charles Brown & Co.,, 


8, Tower Bridge Milis, 11, Waddon Millis, 
London, 8.E. Croydon, 


and they will send you a list of Bakers in your district who will. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


C. Brown & Co. herewith definitely state that they not only do 
not, but never have, bieached any of thelr fioure in any way whatover, 
or added any admixture, chemical or otherwise, thereto. 
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TOIT 


The weather 
keeps changing. You cannot 
order the weather, but you can order 
a hat, coat, and pair of boots at Jacksons’ 
to exactly suit the weather—furthermore to 
suit your pocket. 


Don't buy high priced boots, buy Jacksons’ and 
you will realise the wonderful Jackson value. The 
same thing applies to Jacksons’ hats and raincoats. 


Jacksons’ famous Hats, 3/9. 

Jacksons’ famous Raincoats, 21/- & 30/s. 

Jacksons’ famous Men's & Ladies’ Boots, 10/6. 
Jacksons’ Ltd. have branches in all large towns. If you 


cannot visit one send for illustrated style book, 
and you will be supplied by pst 


ARKIN, 
and starving them 


sallow 


ntipor 


Sold in botth 
Tes, 


selve 


fo finish my clase, 
and ill, 


This 


Antipon, 


They may see bagginess 


pasty complexion, 


the bulky neck 
* pleasant changes 


to see 


» Price 25 


6d 


d me to normal ina few 
er felt better in my life.” 


the 


ily fatter are sometimes 
mirror, especially if they have 


of the 
and heavy shoulders. 


fairly 


Jacksons’ L.td.,VictoriaWorks, 


SEEGER'S SEEGER'OL 


FOR GREY HAIR. 
Trial Bottle. SEERGER'S tints grey or 


faded hair any natural shade 
deswed, BROWS, DARK 
BROWN, LIGHT BROWN, 
BLACK, AUBURN of 
GOLDEN SEEGER'S has 
a certihed clientele of over 
FOUR HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-FIGHT THOUSAND 
USERS SEEGER contains 

ne ro 


bottle SERGER'S ts per- 
Mavent, washable, has no 


_&tease, does not burn the 
orecalp. Large bottle 2- 
post free 22 Trial bottle 
post free Td. Chemusts and 
Stores every where 
Lro., 
Pinebury, London. 


FORTHE ROYAL TABLES 


TyOU WANT For YOUR TABLE. 


pLUM UMTREE'S 
MAE ATS, 


FOR 
> Breakiast, Luncheon, 
Tea or Supper. 


But let these ladies 
Of all Grocers and Stores, 64. & Is., in white 
and 4s. 6d b arthe “ware jars, be reyistered label 
cannot procure, write to 


PLUMTREE & C0. Southport. 
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The Mastery of the Mind 


An article showing the need for the command of thought-forces, and how it is to be obtaing 


OW many people realise the impera- 
tive necessity of maintaining, above 
ll else, a uniformly cheerful frame of mind ? 
We have talked for years of the value of 
hope and faith-—of the necessity for “ keeping 
up a brave heart ’’ despite appearances—vet 
how many of us are actually masters of our 
minds ? 

Few of us comprehend the enormous 
responsibility that rests upon every human 
being in the matter of thought-control. 
Think to what a great extent we are all 
iffected by the most trivial occurrences. 
It is the little things that disturb us. 


Some of the Little Things. 

A woman tears her dress, or ioses a glove, 
and is at once thrown into a fit of impatience 
and ill-humour that is of greater harm to 
her than would be the loss of a dozen gloves 
or the damaging of a dozen dresses. 

A man can start the whole current of a 
lay wrong by losing his temper over a mis- 
placed collar button, expatiating on the 
lukewarm condition of the coffee, or puffing 
about in impotent rage as he just misses a 
city train. 

Incongruous though it may seem, it is 
often just such trifles as these that set our 
minds in the wrong channel, and sweep us 
on toward that mental gulf of gloom known 
as ‘‘ the blues.” 


Self-Commiseration. 

If you are a woman, sensitive and im- 
pressionable, some trifling annoyance may 
fret you, and cause you to feel out of sorts. 
Instead of cutting off at once from this 
undesirable current, you allow yourself to 
indulge a little in self-commiseration. Per- 
haps a friend calls and chats with you about 
her recent good fortune. She wants you to 
rejoice with her in her success. At any 
other time you would have been glad in her 
gladness ; but, in your present gloomy state 
of mind, her frank, impulsive words seem to 
take on the tones of boasting. You smile 
and congratulate her, but in your heart the 
words rankle and burn. After she has gone 
you abandon yourself to “the blues.” A 


survey of your rooms convinces you 
the furniture is unpardonably shabby 
glance through vour wardrobe 
glaring faults in the cut of even vour lat 
gowns ; your mirror tells you that youg 
looking jaded and worn. You feel sudde 
hurt and ill-treated. You decide that & 
is against vou. 
little incident adds to your forlorn and he 
less view of life. A sight of your fne 
driving in their new trap accentuate t 
ill-feeling you have against the fortunate 
this world’s goods. You decide that t 
only the dishonest who can succeed int 
world. By night-time you have cond 
that life is not worth living. 


discles 


Schedule Your Moods. 

Many of us would receive a genuine sh 
of surprise were we to write a schedul 
our moods and their causes. 
time, and see if the revelation ¢ 
shame you! 

On the other hand, there are the s 
things—the sorrows, the heavy trials d: 
—how can we face these serenely ? 


Try it so 


loes ! 


To Face the Real Troubles. 

vou must meet te 
You are out of work. You have madeé 
after effort, and failed. You struggle ag@ 
the onslaught of despair that attacks | 
anew after cach repeated failure. It ® 
hard not to give up! Yes, but remet 
that it is at just such A time as this that 
actually cannot afford to give up. 
thought-forces are your capital. You ¢ 
not waste them by drawing recklessly y 
them in a mood of despondency. A hopé 
courageous state of mind is indispensab 
you—more important than money. 
think money is what you want, butt sf 
What you really want is perfect contre 
your thought-forces. That will bring = 
and every desirable thing. If you cal 
train your thought that each new ®™ 
only makes your determination StiOey 
you have gained a mighty force—m* 
but none the less potent—a magic que 
of greater value to you than millions. 


Man, or woman, 


(Cut ou’ this page and send it to a friend who is suffering from * the blues.) 
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(our 

HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING 
SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE 


(Photographically Iltustrated), 


POST FREE. 


£60,000 WORTH OF GOODS 


Including Manufacturers’ 


Stocks of 
DINING-ROOM, BEDROOM AND OTHER 
FURNITURE. 
PAST SEASON'S DESIGNS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


CONTENTS OF NINE EXHIBITION 
HOUSES FROM THE GREAT WHITE 


‘FOOT’S BED-TABLE. 


Can be instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed, or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 
in bed. To change from 
°? a flat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press the push button at 


(Patented.) the top of standard, It 
=. cannot over-balance, 
Cx Bed Table, 
Reading Stand, Writing Table, Be« Sewing or Work 
Table, Music Stand, | , Card 1 
No. ed Metal Parts, wit Top £176 
2. Nitto table tr 1 
Box ated £115 0 
tP ed Oak Top an 
a2 6560 
Now 4.—Com' ut with all Metal Parts Nicke’ 
23; 30 


ouumes Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. Am) | 


CITY; GIDEA PARK, ROMFORD; EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION. CRYSTAL PALACE. 


a 171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


LARGE REDUCTIONS 


TO EFFECT 


A SPEEDY CLEARANCE 


FASHIONABLE GLAZED CHINTZ 
llustrated, and other designs. 


urtains, Loose Covers, 
3p, Per 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Suitable for 
Bed Furniture. &c. 


XXXV 


500 Rooms. 

Central for Business 
or Pleasure, near chief 
Shops & Theatres. Room, 
Table d'Hote Break- 
fast and Attend- 
ance, from §- 


Write for 
Tlustratcd Booklet, 
Russell 


Square, 


LONDON 


SIR HIRAM MAXIM’S 


OFFER TO THOSE SUFFERING FROM 
BRONCHITIS & ASTHMA, 

SIR HIRAM MAXIM some years ago 
made several journeys to Nice and cther well- 
known health resorts, and further consulted 
a number of specialists with regard to his 
own Bronchitis and Throat trouble 

Sir Hiram Maxim realises that there are 
many who cannot visit such resorts or consult 
such specialists. He is therefore anxious to 
bring to the knowledge of those so situated his 
invention, which has proved of signal value in 
relieving his own Bronchitis and Throat 
affection Those interested will please address 
him personally for particulars:—Sir Hiram 
Maxim, Dept. 75, 377, Norwood Road, West 
Norwood, London, S.E. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DRESS 


SmaRT attire in ample variety depends not only 
on the choice of clothes, but on the care taken 
of them. Expensive garments soon become creased 
and soiled, and require renovation, and to risk 
them in the hands of an inexperienced firm is 
false economy. Messts. Campbell, of ** The Perth 
Dye Works,” have a century's reputation for high- 
class dry-cleaning and dyeing, and can be con- 
fidently recommended. By their system of dry- 
cleaning the most elaborate dresses can be cleaned 
without being unpicked, without risk of injury to 
the most fugitive colour, and without shrinking 
Messrs. Campbell make a speciality of gentlemen's 
clothing. Suits are dry-cleaned, tailor-pressed, 
repaired (if desired) and returned ready for wearing. 
“The Perth Dye Works’ are fully equipped for 
renovating furnishings, 
appliances for cleaning and tinting starched curtains. 


house and have special 
The stiffening is regulated to attain the greatest 
durability consistent with graceful draping 

Curtains in silk or wool are cleaned whole by the 
French chemical process (Nettoyage @ sec). If faded, 
they can be re-dyed, or dyed an entirely different 
colour, to harmonise with their surroundings 

Window blinds calendered by Campbells’ long 
retain their high finish, and can be relied on to run 
evenly on the rollers 

The 
by consulting the new catalogue, which can be had 
post tree from °° P. & P. Campbell, Perth.’ 


reasonableness of the charges can be seen 


THE SHOE THAT WON'T WEAR 
OUT 


MorTHERS have, for years innumerable, been search- 
ing for little shoes that will not wear out ; but, up 
to the present, the quest has been disappointing 
rhe nearest attempt ever made, by a manufacturer, 
for such a 
shoe must be credited to Messrs. H. Truswell and Co., 
13, Alexandra 


to meet the almost universal demand 


Road, Manchester, who are now 
absolutely guaranteeing the wear of the soles of 
their ‘** Little Fairy shoes, and go so far as to 


promise to replace any worn-out soles that are 
returned to The 


footwear are 2s. 11d., 3s 


them prices of this wonderful 
accord 
is excellently modelled, and 
or black glacé kid of finest 
buckskin 


1id., and 4s 
ing to size. The shoe 
the uppers are in tan 
white 


quality—or in 


WINC-A-DEEN 
WINC-A-DEEN is the quaint name 
Messrs L.td., of Edinburgh, 
to designate their special make of Scotch wincey 
patterns of Wine 
and are partic ularly 


chosen by 
Patrick Thomson, 
The season s 
to hand 
designs 


a-deen are just 
The 


stripes on oa 


attractive 


most in favour are fine 


Cream ground, and the effect is at once neaty 
stylish. 

Winc-a-deen is a_plain-woven fabric, soft 
fine flannel, and with a beautifully s:nooth ¢ 
resisting surface. It washes admirably, the cd 
being perfectly fast, and the fibres of the mate 
so intimately together that shrinkag 
almost impossible. The designs of Winc-a-deen: 


woven 


so dainty and neat that they are especially suit 
for little children’s winter shirts, blouses, petting 


or nightgowns ; while for boys and men’s pyja 


ladies’ shirt-blouses, and nightdresses, no 


could be more cosy and durable. The pric 


114d. per ya 


30 inches wide, and patterns will gladly be sent 


Winc-a-deen is from ts. 4/d. to is 


return of post, if request for same is forwarded 
Messrs. Patrick Thomson, together with a met 


of this magazine. 


NEW FABRICS FOR THE 
SEASON 
MEssSRS. HARTLEY Co., Stanningley k 
Leeds, are showing a remarkably attractive var 
of winter fabrics, at prices which are sure t 


AND 


mand notice. Their new ranges of tweeds and 
cloths are particularly smart, both in ton 
finish, the Wondrus’ 


wide, at Is. 6d 


costume serge, 42 
per yard, showing all the ne 
or cow 
Motor coats, made to measure in ded 
fully thick and fleecy blanket-cloth, are only 315 


and readers who meditate the purchase o! 


shades in a fabric that is ideal for sch 
wear 


wrap-coat cannot do better than write t 
Hartley for patterns and designs 

Another very special feature is the new! 
of Molletons, at 7!d. and »jd. per 
designs are really charming, and the fabric is 
dressing-) 
a full rang 


vard 


for winter and 


dressing-gowns 
Hartley vladly 
patterns to any reader who makes request, met 


ing this magazine. 


Messrs 


will send 


THE CHILDREN’S HAIR 


MOTHERS should be particularly careful 
their children’s hair periectly « lean and healt! 


by such simple means they go far towards seu 


a really luxuriant growth of hair in early ma 

While the little folks are hool 
undoubtedly wise to make occasional use of Ra! 
Ointment, 


attending se! 


is absolutely free from ™ 
quickly abso 
Its action is most bene 
for it not only kills every form of parasite 
quickly clears the hair of nits and dandrutt 
it also nourishes and strengthens tk: hair * 
This 


lent ointment is obtainable from all ch 


which 
particles, and is, therefore, 
the hair and scalp 


and cleanses and stimulates the scalp 


tole 


3d., Od., and 1s. per box., and is prepared 
Messrs. Rankin and Co., Kilmarnock, NB 
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THE QUIVER 
The largest stock in the King. 
ee * here for your service : | 
our superb pattern range; } 
thoroughly representative o 
newest ideas and colourings, so that all tastes q } 
met. We quote low prices and ask for critical g } 
H 
parison. FOR OUR PATTERNS. 
in the nursery and you bring a smile of an- 
ticipation to every child. © Children can't — 
help liking it. Give it them to eat on bread, ~ 
it will make them strong, sturdy, and happy Dyed Gieths- Fa - 
© Laitova is the daintiest spread for the chil- Reaver Clot Dic to 4i8 ner ves 
dren's bread, and it saves the butter bill e = 
Get atrial jar from your grocer—he sells Reliable ” Serges. & 
it in large jars at 64d., and in smailer jars eed fast i best Pr 
at 2d., 34d., &c at 2B per and 
Prizes for Child Goloured Fabrics. All Wool © 16 | 
Every child can a Valua Ta tings "2. Miranda 
prize in our « Wool Her “22 finite cl ; 
petition for childre: value ' 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, overts, \ The “Ea lerful fancy Te 
Lro., Herringbone M 13; Imitation 
3, Cornsroox, Tweeds, 18: Heather 
ManCHESTER. 
Coating Tweeds Motor Coats, Jackets 
Capes, & Wonder trom 23 0 16 
Black Dresses. 16» 210 
Esti. \ 1/6 to Bie; N \ Z rinkable, 1! 
14 to 2B: 110 33: 
to Se: D'Eco 16 to: 
Years, ‘ at of t ick f 
PAl 
te € i urd B ‘AT 
nd t kirt tera 
Carriage Paid on orders over €1 in value. 
Direct Inquir t 
EDMONDSON’S WAREHOUSE, | 
Letter Order Department, LEED 


wriling lo ud Shey stom lo pias 


ine o Cg 


1% ‘he Hair Follicles become clagged with congealed secretions tu mmc 
EGGLOSSA CLEANSES THEM ALL Away 


EGCLOSSA KULS THE DANDRUFF GERMano OTHER 


"IT'S VERY SIMPLE- VERY TR 


Now clear. 
3? ‘this being done £66L055A PENETRATES TO THE ROOTS OF THE Hi 


4 
4A™ Now FEEDS THEM - ECGLOSSA STIMULATES 


Soft Lustrous Tresses are the 


Bat ng Chemists or Post Free from EGCLOSSA 


= 


COUPON. 


“How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Ioondon, €.€. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AN? 


WHERE" CorNneR, and will try to Gelp in any way J ean. J enclose 4 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 
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Kingi~ 
vice. | STH co H 
CROUP A 
ranges ¢ BRONCHITIS TARRH COLDS 
tive of 
es can 
tical @ ( 
Established 1879. 

Asimple, safe and effective treatment for bron- | 
chial troubles, avoiding drugs. Vaporized Creso- | 
lene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough and 
relieves Croup at once It is a boon to sufferers 
from Asthma. The air rendered strongly antisep- 

16 tic, inspired with every breath, makes breathing 
from 1 easy; soothes the sore throat and stops the cough, 
oy 1 assuring restful nights. It is invaluable to mothers 
with young children 
, i Send post card for descriptive booklet. | 
From All Chemists. | 
Try Cresolone Antiseptic jy | 
Throat Tat lets for the irri y | 
tated throat. They are sim H 
le, effective and antiseptic 
77 Of your chemist or direct, 
post free, per box 
Selling Agents 
Sicilians Allen & Hanbury Ltd., 
Lombard St., London, E.C,, 
1 


‘ATLAS’ Lockstitch 39/6 
A perfect machine for every home. 
Large, Strong, Silent. Sews from 
Muslin to Carpets. With cover, 40/6. 


Send 5/- for Month’s Trial. 


Can be paid 5/- monthly. Write for 
LEED Terms, Catalogue, Samples of Work. | 

ATLAS SEWING MACHINE CO., ff | 
1826, High 8t., Camden Town, London. | 


a 
TRE 12 TEA CUPS AND SAUCERS, | 


THE th 12 TEA PLATES, 2 CAKE PLATES, | 
Th Makes papa’s face as soft | 
— 4 F 
yl. | BEAUTIFUL TEA POT (Free) and smooth as mine. No 

os other soap so pure, so sweet 


= LL and withal so economical, 
because so speedily effec- 
tive, for every use in the care 


TEA SERVICE consisting and treatment of theskinand 
) designed represents hair assisted when neces- i 
ers highest art. Packed and carriage paid 4 A : 
\ND -< the Potteries to your door, on receipt of P.O. sary by Cuticura Ointment. 
Sample cup and saucer 1/6 ; money directions for sanative, up-to 
” should you not bs delighted. Beautiful date shaving accompany each cake. 
2 Fot to match (price 5/9) included FREE in Although Cuticura Soap and Oint- 


all ord 
ment are sold throughout the world, a 
. tiberal sample of each, with 32-p. book 
-_ RITCHIE & COMPANY, on the skin, will be sent post-free, on 


application to “ Newbery,” Dept. 128, 
27 Charterhouse Sq., London, E. C. 


Stokeson-Trent, Staffs. 
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GALAXY BARGAIN SALE | 
Blankets, 
OFFERED MONEY 
BELOW RETURNE) 
IN FULL } 

WHOLESALE nor 
PRICES. SATISFIED, 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 
2 CREAM BLANEETS, oft, wan 


by 70 in, 


2 LARGE COLOURED SHETLAND 


2 WARM WOOLLEN "BLANKETS. oft Twill 


comf beautifully whi with crimsor 
durable and useful 5 by 70 bordered 
YORKSHIRE COMBED WHITE TWILLED 
SVP im” thiek, warm, soft, and comfortable, wel! finished and edged, s 


make, splet quality, size 82 in. by 64 in., 
we tilb 
rive 
ft as velvet 
well, and beautifal 12 WHITE BEDROOM 
all ners r by post GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 
re B wes of ta, Hew thrugs, Quilts. Tulle Linen, Bedstenda, Overmantels, Curtains, &¢., post Sree, 
F. HODGSON & SONS, WOODSLEY RD,, LEE 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
t Past wit t for 


The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL | 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACENEY ROAD 
EETHNAL 


(\Broncho-Laryngeal). 


For For Economically 


CH EST, & ASTHMA, Administered. 
THROAT, COUGH, 
VOICE, \Ge/CATARRH. 


BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, 


Sold y 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Jocague of Jooving Hearls 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One Séilling. 
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FREE 
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The Best Remedy known for 


COLDS, 


ASTHMA, RONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and | NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCGA and DYSENTERY. 


Dr. J. 


Refuse imitations, and insist on having 
Collis 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Chlorodyne, 


Browne’s 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9 and 4/0. 


FITS CURED 


by OZERINE. It has cured the 
¥ wor i f Epilepsy, Fits, Sx etc., 

In alinost every case Fit 
It is rece 


1 by 
being 


SENT To ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Portlock Road, Maidenhead, 
Berks, England. 
To Mr. Nicholl. "March 6, 1911. 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly torward to Mrs. Larbey 
afother 46 bottle of Ozerine as soon as possible. 1 
on Pleased to say that it is making a wonderful 
angein her. She has been steadily improving ever 
— she took the very first dose. She has not had 
= attack since, and that is two months ago, and 
pot mon to have attacks every fortnight. She is 
fe see better, too, in bodily strength; she used to 
= 0 weak after the attacks, and had no time to gain 
Strength. enclose order for same. 
1 am, yours truly, 
M. LARBEY, 


of letters which have 
extraordinary etheacy of 
, from is month 


mimendes 


Tr, al “ty by that means, is now 


have been received, and more 


ne from many thousand 
‘te cured sufferers 
Ts. J invite yout 


TEST FREE OF CHARGE. 


of all aye 


e penny on it, On receipt 


vost successful, 


rice 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 


W, NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical 


of posteard 
certam am I 


Chemist, 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


“cyt FORTHE ROYAL TABLES 


oer yoU WANT For YOUR TABLE; 


EE’S 
MEATS. 


POR 
+ Breakiast, Luncheon, 
Tea or Supper. 

pared APPETISING. 
\ls white 


wil Store 


“Southport, 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOK 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GooD. ig 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1,4. per Box. 
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LANET: 
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Iscovereé 
Most Valuable Medicine ever 
L j 
4 
‘a | 
| 
in force" | 
evento: 
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It is a_ reliable 


exercise. 
a great improvement 


delight, work a plea 


FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle 


oe 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


always in the house. 


protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to, 


FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping millions to regain and retais 
health, energy, and comfort. 

Don't suffer from injudicious eating or congestion from lack d | 
If you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find ] 


and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the colour 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find lifea 


Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system. 

It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signa 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Health Insurance. 


Nothing else can_ better 


ENO’S 


in your general health. Your food tastes good 


sure. 
in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 


A Favourite Everywhere 


PRICES 


DIGESTIVE 


BISCUITS 


Send your cv Sa 
4 CLARA & C? 


|| CLEANERS 
be dry matt likt 


FIXED CHARGE ¥: 
Postage pal one way. 

YIWALLCROFT roan RETFOR! 


CROFT 


LP 


Ltd. 


PER 
DYE WoRKS 


Clean COSTUMES from 5-, GENT’S SUITS, 4/-; or 
dye the WARM COLOURS now seasonable. Also 
Gloves, Feathers, Hats, Curtains, and other Furnish- 
ings. Eiderdown Quilts re-covered. Furs remodelled. 


9-10 x 6—10.} Printep anp Pusiisnep sy Cassety & Company, Limitep, La Bette SauvaGe, Lond 


THOSE UNABLE TO PAY obtain admissi? 


EARLSWOOD: The National Training 
Home for the Feeble-minded 


Staffed and equipped for training thes 
children UNABLE TO LEARN IN 
DINARY SCHOOLS and those REQL = 
CONTROL with EXPERT SUPERVISI™ 


SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced tee 
clotl 


g, and no extras or holidays © 
read, 


f the Subscribers, either free or 4 pat 


votre 
payment towaids cost. 
FULL information and advice gladly given, by by 
HOWARD, king Wilham 


London Bridge, E.« 


Felephe 7684 London Wall. 


ON, 


: 

| 

| 
| | iz 
SEND FoR 
PRICE LIST’ 
Se 


